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PREFACE. 



Among the interesting features of these ex- 
traordinary times is to be ranked the grow- 
ing spirit of inquiry, which has sprung up, 
and the anxious desire for professional im- 
provement, which has manifested itself in 
the different walks of literature j more es- 
pecially among those designed &r the sacred 
ministry. With a zeal highly creditable to 
themselves, and most serviceable to the cause 
ofChristianity, they have, of late, enlarged the 
sphere of their inquiries by investigating the 
Archives of the primitive Church ; sensible, 
that the subject of doctrinal and practical 
Religion, however important in itself, was 
of too limited a range, for eitljer the em- 
ployment of their time, or the gratification 
of their studious propensities. Under such 
circumstances, the utility of a Production 
like the present, first suggested itself to the 
Author's mind, as a mean, promotive of such 
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laudable views, and as calculated to facili- 
tate the attainment of the desired object. 

The Councils of the early ages of Chris- 
tianity> conunencing with the Apostolic era, 
and ending somewhat about the close of the 
Fifth century, have excited that degree of 
attention, to which they are so richly entitled. 
But among them, the * First Four Greneral 
Councils stand eminently conspicuous, as 
faithful conservatories of Apostolic Tradition, 
and safe guides in the interpretation of Holy 
Writ; their Acts being almost exclusively 
employed on the fundamental Doctrines of 
Christianity: — the Divinity, Incarnation, and 
Atonement of Christ, and the Trinity of 
Persons in the Grodhead. Although, for this 
reason, these Councils form a prominent ob- 
ject of theological research ; yet the Councils 
of the succeeding ages also possess an inte- 
rest, that entitles them to consideration : be- 
cause through them may be traced the Ro- 
mish departure from the primitive Faith, and 
the gradual encroachment of aPower, which 
though weak, and lowly in its first aspnations, 

* For the degree of authority, vhich these Councils poaeess 
with the CutntCH of England, See Appendix, page 327. 
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ultimately came to be established by the un- 
principled, and despotic Hildebhand, over 
the lives, liberties, and consciences of Eu- 
ropean Christendom, in the eleventh cep- 
tury. 

The acquirement of knowledge in this 
department of Ecclesiastical History must, 
therefore, be deemed to be of the highest 
importance. But, the discouragements, 
which present themselves, and the obstacles, 
which interpose, are so numerous, as to de- 
ter any, but the most unwearied industry, 
from encountering them. For, in the first 
place : — 

Jortin, Mosheim, Joseph Milner, and 
other writers of this i^mp, only make inci- 
dental mention of the Councils ; at least, 
only speak of them so far as they bear on 
the sutgect, of which they treat; and, there- 
fore, however usehil their works respectively 
are : mi this isolated point, they afford no sa- 
tisfactory information. 

2. Dupin's Ecclesiastical History is too pro- 
lix, and abounds with so much matter unin- 
teresting, because obsolete, that if advantage 
is to be derived from its perusal, more time 
must be expended, than can be consistent 
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with other claims on the student's attention^ 
It is, however, due in justice to him, to say, 
that his impartial and elaborate History is of 
unquestionable value, and will reward pa- 
tient inquiry with a rich supply of informa- 
tion. 

3. Binnius, Labbe, and Cossart, * Man- 
sius, and otlier writers, comprise in their re- 
spective works, or at least, collectively, all 
the Councils, and Synods, that had been con- 
vened from the time of the Apostles to that 
of the Council of Trent, inclusively. But 
how few persons possess the physical energy 
adequate to the labour of drudging through 
some scores, it may be said, hundreds, . of 
huge, massy Folios, and of extracting from 
them such information, as would reward 
their research, had they even the inclination, , 
or the leisure, for a task of the kind ? 

4. Beveridge's Synodicon^ to be sure, was 
compiled with the view of simplifying the 
labours of his Predecessors, and of present- 
ing the Theological Student with the Acts, 
Canons, and Decrees of the diiFerent Coun- 

* Manzi, an Italiaa Bishop, compiled the Councils, ami 
published them in an edition consisting of Thirty FuUo 
Volumes I 
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cils; notwithstanding this, most of those do- 
cuments possess little more interest in their 
abridged, than in their original form. Be- 
sides, an objection would still lie against any 
publication of the kind for popular use, in 
the shape of a folio. 

5. As if to remedy this defect, no less 
than to set aside such an objection ; Pri- 
deaux published his Synopsis, principally of 
the first four General Councils, in a reduced 
quarto, but in so brief a form, that if not ob- 
scure, at least, it is not practically useful. 
Whitaker'a Pr£eIections, and Lydius's Nar- 
rative of the Councils, although compendious, 
and barely touching on the leading points 
of the Conciliar History; yet will only be 
found to gratify the reader, who has a taste 
for modern Latinity. To these might be 
added, writers without numb^ of the same 
description. On the Council of Trent alone, 
so much has been written ; that the attention, 
when directed to it, is distracted by the mul- 
tiplicity of its Historians. Passing over Ju- 
rieu, Heidegger, Thuanus, Molinaeus, and 
a host of other French, and German Authors ; 
Father Paul and Pallavicinij the former, al- 
though a strict Romanist, carrying his hosti- 
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lity to the Papal Courts and to the packed as- 
sembly in Trent, bo far, as even to endanger 
his life> and the latter* as their devoted , 
champion, repelling his attacks ; will feel no 
desire to enlarge it, after the lively but cir- 
cumstantial representation afforded him, par- 
ticularly by Paul, of the arts and intrigues, 
the frauds and follies, of that iniquitous 
Cmvention. 

6. Caranza, a Dominican Friar, and 
Confessor to our English Queen Mary, wrote 
a lumpish quarto, containing much matter 
common to other works of the kind; but 
stuflfed with papal Decrees, and Acts of 
Councils, not acknowledged by the Church 
to which he belonged. The works of Crabbe, 
the Franciscan, and of L(»igus, ahd Cabas- 
sutius, are equally objectionable. 

To obviate the necessity, therefore, to 
which the student must be exposed, of un- 
dertaking a labour so Herculean, as that of 
exploring the Ecclesiastical Records of more 
than fifteen centuries ; — a labour Ukely to be 
abandoned, as soon as entered cm, is the 
prune object of this Epitomb. Having this 
object in view, the Author does not enter 
into a detailed account of any particular 
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Counal. He merely exhibits a summary of 
the facts, and incidents, belonging to each ; 
vrhile he points to the sources, from which 
more enlarged knowledge may be acquired, 
and whence he derived his own materials. 
With such a limitation, it is hoped, that his 
Epitome will foe found a useful guide to the 
labours of others, without pretending, at the 
same time, to supersede their use ; and that 
without burthening the memory, it will af- 
ford the young Divine all the information, 
which is either useful, or necessary, to be 
had on the subject. The papal and conciliar 
authorities referred to in it, are faithfully pre- 
sented to him, without any affectation of no- 
velty, or depth of research ; and if they have 
been unusually condensed, it has been done 
with the design of supplying a want com- 
plained of, and providing for popular use, a 
Digest of the General Councils ; — nothing of 
the kind having ever made its appearance in 
the English Language. Should these views, 
and objects of the Author be answered by 
the publication of the present volume ; the 
time, and labour bestowed upon it will have 
been profitably employed. 

It will be observed, that the entire num- 
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XIV PREFACE. 

ber of General Councils introduced in the 
sequel amounts to eightebn; comprising 
eight in the Eastern, and ten in the Western 
Church, in the following order. 

Eight Eastern Councils. 

1. At Nice, convened by the Emperor 
Constantino I. 

2. — ConatantvmpU, by Thecklosius. 

3. — Ephesus, by Theodosius, jun. 

4. — Chalcedon, by Marcian. 

5. — Constantinople t by Justinian. 

6. — Constantinople f by ConstantinelV. 

7. — Second of Nice, by Irene. 

8. — ConstaiUinople, by Basilius. 

It is a matter of historical record, and 
therefore, cannot be denied, that the convo- 
cations of the above Councils solely belong- 
ed to the Emperors ; that they alone exer- 
cised authority on such occasions ; that the 
Bishop of Rome was never thought to pos- 
sess any ; although his power may be said 
to have been set up between the Fiftli, and 
Sixth General Councils: nor did he think 
himself entitled to an authority of the bind. 
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Ten Western Councils, 

1. The First Council of Lateran conven- 
ed by Pope Calixtus. 

2. — Secondof Lateran, by Innocent II. 

3. — TAird of Lateran, by Alexanderlll. 

4. -_; Fowr(ftofLateran,by Innocent III. 

5. — First of Lyons, by Innocent IV. 

6. — Second of Lyons, by Gregory X. 

7. — Vienne, by Clement V. 

8. — Florence, by Eugenius IV. 

9. _ » Fifth of Lateran, by Julius U. 
10. — Council of Trent, after having been 

sought after, prevented, and deferred for 22 
years, was at length assembled by Paul III. 

• Some dilBcuhy seems to exist among Koman Catholic 
Writers, about determining whether the Fifth of Latenm be 
a General CouncU, or not Cardinal Bellarmine, (Lib, ii. 
de ConciL cap. 13,) and Dr. Delahogue of Maynooth, 
(Tract, de Eccl. p. 451,) express themselves doubtfully on 
(he point, and leave it in a manner discretionary with the 
futhfu), either to retain, or to reject it ! If it give way, the 
Council of Constance, which is almost entirely disclaimed 
by the Italian Church, although entirely admitted by the 
French Cle^y, must be received in order to make out the 
number eighteen; hence would necessarily follow the inferiority 
of the Tope to a General Council ! It is strange, that on 
80 important a point as this, an infallible decision has not 
been pronounced by the Church, that lays claim to an iner- 
rant piinciple. 
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These Eighteen, according to Bellarmiiie, 
are alone recognised by theChurch of Rome, 
as (ecumenical Councils ; and yet, strange to 
say, the * Head of that Church at his eleva- 
tion to the Papacy* professes to maintain no 
more than the first eight eastern ones. But, 
althou^ all are styled vecunienical, or uni- 
versal ; some of them did not deserve the 
appellation, even of General Councib : for 
not to speak of others, the far- ikmed Coun- 
cil of Trent itself could scarcely reckon up 
in some of its Sessions, more than forty, or 
fifty Ecclesiastics, and of those, not one emi- 
nent for profound theological, or classical 
knowledge. The lawyers who attended, 
" knew little of religion,'' says Father 
Paul ; " while the few Divines were of less 
than ordinary sufficiency." And Vargas, Fis> 
cal to Charles V., and who attended the 
Imperial Embassadors to Trent, remarks, 
'* that of the hundred Fathers there assem- 



* Sancta ocro Universalia Concilia ; i e. primum Nice- 
num, &c.— immutata servarej et pari honore et veneratione, 
dig^na babeie; et qus pnedicavlrunt et statu^rant modis 
onuiibus tequi et prtedicare ; qus condepmav^runt ore et 
corde condemnare, ProfiUor, Corpus Juris Canon, Decret. 
Pars, i, Dis. x?. c 8. 
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bied, twenty were incapable of understanding 
such matters, and though otherwise good 
men, they were unlearned ; but if learned in 
other faculties, their knowledge of divinity 
was at second hand," — * Letters, p. 14. 

Some of the other Councils, which are 
not acknowledged by the Church of Rome 
to be general ones with respect to all Iheir 
sessions ; as those of Basil and Constance, 
are in part received by it, and {ex parte re- 
probatum,) in part rejected. 

Of the last two, due notice is taken, and 
occasional mentitm made of the -f Synods of 
Sardica and Carthage, in consequence of the 
attempt made by Zosimus, Bishop of Rome, 
to impose on the African Fathers, the Sar- 
dican Canons, as Canons, which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Council of Nice. 
Among them was the Cancm of appellant 
jurisdicUon ; which, if acknowledged as ge- 
nuine, would go to establish the right of 

* Vauoas'b Letters to GraiiTille, Bishop of Arras, pub- 
XiBbed bjr Archdeacon Geddes from original MSS. sent him 
by Bishop Stillmgfleet. 

f Synod, although synonimoua with Council, is generally 
nsed throughout ibese pages to signify a minor c<»iTeiiUon, 
by way of contradistinction. 
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appeal to the Church of Rome from all 
other Churches, in cases of doubt, or diffi- 
culty. 

A chronological arrangement at once per- 
spicuous, and calculated to assist the memo- 
ry* is adopted, and each century designated 
by an appropriate title, illustrative of the 
characteristics peculiar to it. The precise 
period also, at which, those popish novellies 
were introduced into the Christian Church, 
which mark the departure from the primitive 
faith, and which may be c(»isidered as so 
many excrescences on the Roman branch 
of the Apostolic Tree, is noted down with 
great exactness. 

At the end of each Chapter, which com- 
prises the history of a century, a short re- 
view is taken of the sentiments of discor- 
dant Popes, and Councils, in order to demon- 
strate, that no foundation exists for the Idol 
of papal Infallibility. It would, indeed 
a{^ar, that such a demonstration was un- 
necessary, as this tenet has been recently 
* denied by several of the Popish Bishops, 

* They deny the pertmal In&llihilily of the Pope in his 
words, and deeds ; hut as the Organ of the Councils, whose 
Decrees on points of faith, and practice he sanctions, he is 
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and by some of the Professors of Mayiioolh 
College. But will those gentlemen confront 
Pope Pius 11. and Bellarmine on the sub- 
ject; the highest authorities in their Church ? 
The former says, * " that even to speak the 
truth in opposition to the Pope would be con- 
trary to the episcopal oath ; while the latter 



deemed by tfaem infallible, when there are no reclamadoiis ; 
or but few in comparison to those, wko asBent to his deci- 
sions. The validity of this denial may be judged of from the 
explanations given by themselves in the Eighth Report of 
the Commissioners of Education. They there assert (p. 
275) that the Pope enjoys the same jurisdiction as God mas 
pltattd to confer on St. Peter, that his power is paramount 
to the Canons, and Decrees of General Councils ; and al- 
though there is no possible way of ascertaining the collective 
judgment of the faithful on doctrinal points, each of them is 
bound to receive the Pope's decision provisionally, ontU it 
be ascertained, (a thing totally impossible,) whether they be 
reclaimed against, or not Here is his personal Infallibility 
admitted de facto, although denied in words. Neither Pope 
Pius II. ; nor Bellarmine, bos gone farther than this. 

The caae is not much improved by ascribing Infallibility 
to General Councils, which consist of fallible materials ; of 
men subject to human frailties and imperfections, led on hy 
the address of a few able, and talented individuals. The 
Council of Trent supplies us with a happy illustration of 
the point, governed as it was by the cabals, and intrigues of 
men of this description. 

* " Quod etiam verum dicere contra Papam ; sit contra 
EplBcoporum Juramenta." Epist. ad Mt^iint 
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obeervee^that -fif the Pope should err in com- 
manding vices, and forbidding virtues, the 
Church would be bound to believe, that vices 
were virtues, and virtues, vicea, unless she 
wished to sin against conscience." And 
again, the Cardinal observes, * " Catholics 
are agreed, that the Pontiff afone, or in con*' 
junction with his own particular Council) d& 
ciding any thing in a doubtful matter, whe- 
ther he can erVf or not ; must be dutifully 
obeyed by all the faithful." 

In conclusion, although this small volume 
almost exclusively treats of the external po- 
lity of the Church; yet, it should be observed, 
that during the many centuries, through 
which it runs, Grod was never left at any time, 
even in the age of the grossest darkness, 
without a faithful witness ; and that an invi- 
sible Church, and Christ's spiritual kingdom 
always existed. Should the miniature of hu- 

t " Si autem Papa erraret, praecipiendo vitia, vel prohi- 
bendo Tirtutes, tentreiitr ecclesia, credere vitia esse b<ma, et 
virlutea, malat; nisi vellet contra conscientiam peccare." — 
De Pondf, Lib. iv. cap. 5. 

* " Conveniunt Catholici Pontificem solum, vel cum suo 
puticulari concilio, aliquid in re dubia Btatuenlem sive er- 
lare potest, sive non, esse ab omnibut Jidtlibut obedienter 
audieodum,*' Ibid. 
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man frailty, which it presents to the reader's 
mind, in any degree, prove to him the weak- 
ness of our tallen nature, and direct his 
thoughts to the only Infallible Guide, through 
this vale of sin, and error ; — to the Word of 
Life itself: it wilt have been instrumental 
in eflecting a most important object. May 
it lead to this blessed result, so that by tasting 
of the living stream, he may desire to ascend 
to the divine source itselfj to the Rock of 
Ages ; — the Christ ; 

THE SAVIOUR. 
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ORIGIN OP COUNCILS. 



CHAI>TER I. 

BKVEK JEWISH SYNODS. 



In the History of the Jews contained in the 
books of the Old Testament, we find the ear- 
liest mention made of Ecclesiastical AssemUies 
being held for purposes connected with the wel- 
fere of their Church. But as those Assemblies 
were only composed of individual members 
belonging to their own body, such as the Priests 
m Levites, they are more appropriately de- 
signated by the title here given them, than by 
that of Councils, which implies conventions of 
deputies from several distinct and independent 
bodies. The greater, and lesser Sanhedojus, 
the former consisting of seveniy-two, and the 
latter of ttoenfyf-lhree persons, were of this mi- 
nor description of Councils. 

The following were the occasions on whidi 
the Jewish convocations w&ee held. 

The firat was convened by Joshua, Eleazer 
being High Priest ; in order to extirpate idola. 
tay, " by putting away strange gods,'' and to 

y -" B 
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'2 ORIUIN OF COUNCILS. 

bury Joseph's bones as commanded by himself. 
On this occasion, the elders, judges and offi- 
cers of Israel were " gathered together" at 
Shecbevi JasHVM iixtv.^l. 39, 93> ! . 

The aeamd Assembly of the Princes, Priests 
and Levites of Israel took place at Jerusalem, 
where the Levites were numbered, the Priests 
distributed into tweuty-fojor dasses, and their 
offices regulated. Although David is alone 
spoken of (1 Chroh. xxiii.) as being engs^ed in 
th^ business } yet it spears &om the history 
of Hezekiah's reign, who flourished 889 yean 
subsequently, (@ Chbok. xxix. ^.) th^t he was 
assisted in it by Gad the king's seer, and Natrah 
the prophet. 

Thirdly. Ahab and Elijah "gathered Uie 
Prophets tc^ether mate mount Carmel; that 
the worship of Baal might be suppressed, a]^4 
that of Jehovah established. 1 King% x^. @0. 

Fourthly. The Priests and Levites were 
convened by king Hezdkiah at Jerosalepi ; that 
the temple mjght be purified, the tme wor^ip 
of God set up, and a transcript made of the 
Proverbs of Solomon. Tomline, vol. 1. p. 103, 
and Gray. 

Fifthly. Josiah the King, and Hilkiah the 
TTigh Priest, called another assembly at Jera- 
salem for the purpose of repurifyipg the temple, 
extirpating the worship of Baal^ and renewing 
the covqn&nt with the Lord. .% Kio^, xxiii. 1, ^. 
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ORIGIN OF COUNCILS. 3 

SizTBLT. Under Zerubabel, Ezra and the 
Rnlera of the Jews met together after their re- 
turn from Babylon, and settled on the Canon- 
icity of the Scriptures. For thb fiict, says 
fiishop Tomline, (Elements, toI. 1. p. S.) there 
remains an uncontradicted Tradition in the 
Jewish Church. 

Sevmthly and ktsdyj John Hyrcanus, the 
High Priest, and the Elders, about 65 years be- 
fore Christ, assembled in ordw to admit the 
Pharisees into communion, and to condemn 
the ^dncees for their dienial of the immortality 
of the soul. 
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SEVEN CHRISTIAN SYNODS. 

The Assemblies properly termed Apostolic come 
next in succession aiter the Jewish ones, in the 
following order. 

The ^r^, for the election of a successor to 
the AposUeship in place of Judae. Acts, i. S6. 

The second, for the choice of sevrai Deacons. 
Ibid, vi. 5. 

The "ihirdy like the two former, was convened 
in Jerusalem, according to some A. D. 47 ; ac- 
cording to others, A. D. 51 : — ^that is, at the 
latest, eighteen years after Christ's Ascension. 
It orig^ated in tthe attempt made to oblige 
the Gentile converts at Antioch to submit to the 
rite of circumcision. At the same time, that 
SS. Paul and Barnabas opposed such an a^ 
tempt } (and it was after " no small dissension 

* Acts, xv. 6, 23, 28. 

t Cerinthui is supposed to be one of the " certaia men" 
alluded to by the Apostle, vbo enjoined circumcision. Acn, 
XV. I. 
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and disputa^on," that they did so ;) they d^«r- 
mined that the question should be referred to 
the jadgment of the AfMWtolic College at Jeru- 
salem. Accordingly, some of the Apostles, and 
several of &ie " Elders came together" to deli- 
hers^ on the propriety of dispennng with the 
ceremonial taw. The result of their delibera- 
tion was, diat the Mosaic Ordinances, as being 
too r^orous, should be abrc^ted, and that their 
decision should be communicated to *' the bre- 
thren, which were of the Gentiles." This As- 
sonUy. of Christians was the^«^ that obtained 
the appellation of a Church, and seems to have 
served as a model for all subsequent ones ; so 
far, at least, as the assumption of their being 
under the same divine saperintendance with' it, 
could extend. Here, more than on any other 
<^portnnity, which offered during his Apostolic 
laboura, might St. Peter have asserted his right 
to the exalted ranlc, which is said to have be- 
Imged to him ; yet he lays claim to no superior 
authority, no pre-eminence above the rest ; nor 
do the other Apostles ascribe to him any. He 
simply gives his opinion on the subject under 
deliberation ; while St Junes, who presided; 
and to whom, as Bisht^ of Jerosalem, the go- 
vernment was intrusted j authoritatively says :* 
f* wherefore m^ sentence is," Sec. 

* Cbrvsostom's commeot on Acts, xv. 19, runs thus; 
KPINn « f, TKr* ir» •{ tfimn, &c. Tom. iii. p. 373. 
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The JintrtA Assembly respected the toleration 
of legal rites. Act«, zxi. 18. 

Tb6 Jifihy related to the fonnation of a Hnle 
of Faith. 

The stioh, had reference to the 85 Canoos. 
whidi were obtruded on the Church, ai if on the 
ODthority of the Apostles. 

The *sevenihy and last Assembly was held at 
Antiobh; by the 8th Canon of which, the idols 
of the heathens were decreed to be put away, 
uid re[n*esentationB of Chnst sobstitoted. 

It diould be observed, that the three last As. 
semblies are tapocrypha). Tliey ere grounded 
on no other anthpri^ than eminent names and 
Tradition. 

Of the seven, XheiXf the thirds ^ricUy i{»eak- 
iag, was the only Synod before or Bince, on 
which the Holy Spirit may be said to hare ifaed 
his heavenly influence. " It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us," was the language with 
which the Apostles pr^iced their addrasa to tJw 
Gmtile eonverts. It was the language too in 
which th^ Conndls held in after ages, but wilfa* 
out any such pretensions to in^iratifm, drew iq» 
the preamble to their decrees. Beyond the third 
Christian Assembly, t^re£iro, we must not pass; 
since, if we admit the Infallibility <tf one meet^ 
ing, why not that of another ? They, indeed> 
who disclaim private jni^ment, and believe in 
, torn. i. p. 19 ; and Loimvs, p. 147. 
t Prideaux'B Synopsis. 
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OR FIRST OENf URT. 7 

the IirfaiUUimty of MH^ IVibmials, fimydbm 
^aangUhifyi Imt PMltfstants, wh& gnmild tbefr 
Faitii> cm Seri|!ttai% alone, meat qafQiiy ttte be- 
lief/ iriiicfa th6y repose in sUch conventions. 

To thiesti^ primitite AaaeittWi^ succeeded the 
minjsl^ of the ApMtle^ wfaioh was disturbed 
at diat early period hy ^e Heresies of Ebioa 
and Cerinthos; of the Docet» and otbers. Hie 
two. first denied Uie Oodkead of Christ; oi* that 
be' was more than a mao^ ttteson of Josq>h and 
Maiy acoordhig'totfae-laws of nature; whereby 
tbey 'depreciated th& valae of His atonement. 
Oai tAtfr otiwr band, the Docetee/ who were the 
followers «f Julias Dissianns, doiied the JUan^ 
hded of Christ, by whieh they 'totally annulled 
^ idea of his snffeiings. /To counteract tfai6 
jpleiUicionft influence of these errors, as well as 
to Tmdicate tbe honour of bis BEbEEArCR, hid 
Lord, and Master ; St. John, the beloved dis- 
c^le, stood forward in the bold assertion of his 
b^itf in the Divh^ty^ the Humam^^ and (iie 
nrtdiatlorial O;^ of Jesus Christ. ' 

~ The Apostcdic labours having terminated with 
the dteth (^ St. John ; it bein^ admitted, that 
he wrote after the other disciples, and the dates 
eommonlyassigned to his writings, placing them 
about the year 96 of the Christian era: the first 
century, through which those labours were dif- 
fiised, basi therefore, with propriety been term- 
ed the Apostolic Age. 
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It seems to rest on indiflpntftble evidence* that 
after, if not during the Apostolic Age, tiiere ex- 
isted a Rule of Faith, a DeposiHintf corres- 
ponding with that called the Apostles* Creed in 
onr Book of Common Prayer. In this J2u&, 
which may be r^arded as a Commeotary on 
.the Scriptures, the points of belief are stated 
singly as resting on their foundation. With the 
history of this Creed, we may not probaUy be 
so well acquainted as to be able to ascertain tlM 
precise period of its composition i wbethw, as 
some suppose, the different Articles of whidt 
it consists, were the contributions of different 
Apostles, who had framed it for their Catechu- 
mens } or according to others, it was the Creed 
of the Western Church, which had been foond- 
ed by an Apostle. The latter supposition is 
natural enough, as the Apostles did not require 
any precise form of words ; and, guided as th^ 
were by inspiration, they might vary the ex- 
pression of their thoughts, as they pleased, with- 
out any risk of foiling into error. Without sub- 
scribing to the traditionary story of the Apos- 
tles' Creed, nothing can be more certain than 
that St. Paul refers to some *6ummary, or other 
of the Christian Faith at the time in existence : 
Thus, in 

* Stackhonse appositdy compares it to the outlioes of the 
picture, vrtdoit an ortiBt designs, before he lays on his colours. 
iNTROSirdTioii to the Apostles' Creed, p. 15. 
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Boh. Jn. 17' be calls it ruru, a Foim of doobine. 

«T.«.US. "— .{eSj^r^' 

However this may he, the primitive Profeeuon 
of Faith was not only suited to the early ages 
of the Church, hut corresponded exactly with 
the Apostolic writings. The clauses respecting 
*Chrisfs Descent into ^ell; the Communion of 
SainU, and the Zife Everlasting certainly are 
not to he found in the earliest copies of the 
Apostles' Creed in use, either in the Eastern or 
Western Churches : this barely shows, that it 
is more comprehensive now, than it was ori- 
ginally. As yet men believed, without attempt* 
ing to explain what was in its nature inexpli- 
cable. But when metaphysical conjectures 
b^;;an to supersede the authority of Scripture, 
the necessity arose of drfending and exptaimr^ 
what it revealed, concerning the Persons of the 
Trinity, the Church of Christ, and a future 
state. Of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds 
devised for these important ends, sufficient no- 
tice will be taken in a subsequent chapter. Here 
it is only neoeaeary to state in a general way, 
that as the Apostles' Oeed was composed fen* 
the purpose of affording instruction\ in the 

* Chritet Deuent does not appeu in the Western Creed 
before the year 785 ; when for the ^rtt time it vas ascribed 
to 8L Thomas the Apostle. — Bdbmet. 

f Imtrtutie Fidei, veritatis txploHatic, erroria txpidtuf. 
Alex. Alex. 
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CbriniaB Faithi oontaiiung as.it dqes ita pii; 
mary and fundamental doctrines; so the Nicenb 
Creed was calculated to explain, oni the Atha- 
NA8IAN Greed to de^nd it. ^ 

As there vere a variety of Forms of Dotv 
bin6, or * Roles of Faith used in' the' second 
and third- Centunes, of which no certain »c- 
oount can be glrenj the learned have con- 
duded, that though the doctrine of this Oeed 
is perfectly ApoBtoli<^ yet that the composition 
of it i^uld not be ascribed to the Apost^ 
Bor to any contemporary writer. At all ev^ki, 
vhen its antiquity, the estimation in fflriefa H 
was held In the primitive Church, and th«i sino^ 
pie and scriptural terms of which itis-'COQi- 
posed, ai-e taken, into account, it must be 
deemed, if not compUed by the Apdsttes; a 
Profession of Ffuth, at once the most or^nal,' 
aothentie, and venerable of any in existence. 

In condnsion, some notice should 'be tfdcen 
of the onsetfled signification of the term ivorxTti; 
because of the many perplexities to which it has 
led; inasmuch as it mvcj be taken, either foir 
^t^ existence of a thing, or the' thinff itsefjH 
This word considered as a synonyme with aub- 
stance having occurred in the Greek ooiwes 
oi the Athanasian Creed, gives it the appear- 

* Every Bishop had power to frame a Creed for his owp 
Choioh.— BuMBAM's Aatiq. VoL 1. p. 3fi; and Bdroess's 
Tracts, p. 329. 
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(mce of being opposed to the Nicene Cr«ed :— 
tbis asserting, that the Son tB of " one mli^ance 
with the FaUier ;" and the other, that *' there 
is one mbatance of the Father; another of the 
Sod, and juiotber of -the^HoIy Ghost.** The 
apparent contradiction in the Qreek will vanish 
from the mind of the Seh^fv, when he reod' 
lects, that the Creed, which bears the name of 
Athanasins, was not written 'by that Father; 
bnt that having first appeared in Latin, Per- 
sma was the word, which the Translator into 
the Greek, rendered vir«r»rK. 

In this centtuy, the Jtrat of Hie ten Peneov- 
tions of the primitive Christtans, which haw 
been ingeniooaly paralleled with the ten plagues 
of Egypt, and the ten horns of the Apocalypse 
was set on foot by the tyrant Nero, A. D. 641k 
In the year 70, Jemsalem was tak«k by TitiUh 
and both the sacred and civil poli^ of the 3vmfi 
entirely extinguished. And towards the end 
of the year Q&t ^e Second Fevsecntiea r«£9d 
agwnst the CbiistiBns under the EmperOT Sq- 
mitian. 

The eodeuastical writers oS this age, ioolucU 
ing tiie Apostate Fathers — ^Barnabas, Herniate 
Clemens Bomanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp; 
amounted to twen^-five. Among them appear- 
ed <me pagan antfaor. 
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GNOSTIC AGE, OR SECOND CENTURY. 



CHAPTER HI. 

SECT OF THE 0N03TtCS. 

The Gnostic Heresy, which imparted its 
l^tle and Character to the second century, 
may be traced to Ammontus the founder of the 
Platonic School, if not found to originate with 
that impious Heresiarch himself : — • Simon Ma- 
gus. Habituated to the deepest reflection, the 
Gnostics readily conceived, that the Logos, 
which they r^;arded as the bright image of the 
Deity, might assume the external form and ap- 
pearance of a mortal. But as they considered 
this union of the Divine Spirit and material 
substance, incompatible, they were obliged to 
support their extravagant hypothesis by a total 
denial of the human nature of Christ. At least, 

* It would appear from Epiphanius, advertus Uteres, cap. 
XX. p. 58, that SnfON Magvs fint tangfat the existence of a. 
pmyatorial state : — &f*y««H <w(»c mrfAiwn /—tii, Tv^vrSi 
nttUfnt. — He iiupiousl;^ set himsdf up in Samaria as the 
Son of God ! 
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thia seems to have been the view taken on the 
subject about the year 14S, by those early in- 
novators, Cerdo and Marcion. They asserted 
Christ's divinity, yet they vainly attempted to 
prove, that he was not only a mere man ; but 
?to man at all ; and that as he had only an ap- 
parent Body, his su£Fering on the cross was 
altogether illusory! From this drcomstance, 
they acquired the name of Docet£, <n* vision- 
aries, while their generic appeUation implied 
their ability to restore to mankind the know- 
ledge (yi-wtrif) of the Ch-eat Eternal, whicbj 
they maintained, had been lost to the world. 

It would be a waste of time to specify the ob> 
jections raised hy those Heretics to the Mosaic 
Records, as they relate to the Creation, the 
Fall of Man* &c. Suffice it, therefore, to ob- 
serve, that their religious system was composed 
of a profane mixtore of the tenets of oriental 
philosophy with the divine truths of the 
Gospel. 

Justin Martyr, and other celebrated G«ntile8 
became converts to Christianity in this oen- 
tuiy. In it, tw), prevailed a schism between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, respecting 
the time, at which the Easter Festdval should 
be celebrated. 

In the Gnostic Age, the thmi Persecution 
of the Christians took place under Trajan» A. D. 
107 -y notwithstanding the fevourable represen- 
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tatton be had made to him of them by the 
YoungeF Pliny, bis GoTemor of Pontus. Ac- 
dording to Gibbon, it was mere of the nature 
(^aalnguir^ than a PersecnticHi to whiohtbe 
Em|>et(»- directed them to be sohjected. In 
this however, he falsifies the fact, as Tertullian 
cdiews in his Apology, Cap. S. Speaking of 
Tr^an, he says; neffot inqnireQdos,u< inruieaUea; 
e^martdkU pui|i«idos ut nooentes. Paroit et see- 
vit, dissiqiqliA et aoimadvertit, &o. 
. Tha/ourih Persecution is referred by some 
to the reign of Adrian, by others, to that of 
M. AotiOQinaa, A. D. 167. 
. lNPAi<i.iBix.iTr.— Two of the earliest Bishops 
(tf .Rome, fUeuthetius and Victor, gave great 
«uqoiir9g€nieBt to the vain conceits of Mon- 
tauosj This Heretic pretended to be the Per- 
9<^, on whom the Paraclete bad descended for 
the purpose of clearing up the difficulties, 
^^ch might oocur in Uie Gospel Di^naation. 
Where In&llibility is concerned, the * sanction 
givou the errors of this dreaming enthusiast was 
iiKKCOsablej for, even though they eecaped 

f^ Le Taipt les M<ntitiiiste3 refu dans sa communion — ce 
qitimoDtre que le Fape i^etoil pas infallible. Basnaoe, 
HistTtm. l.p.360. 

" Romanns Pontifex per literas Montanistie commonionam 
itnpertiit, quos errort eognito, teroeore cowtus est," Duhn, 
JM Antiq. Eccl. Dls. 5, p. 3ie. 
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the notice of commoa observers, they ^ould 
not have been hid irom papal omniscience. 

There were eighi Synods held in this century 
on Church affairs. The principal subjects, 
Mphich engrossed their attention, refem^d toi the 
iSaster Festival, which then had no fixed time 
of celebration in the Church at lai^e ; the He- 
resy of MontanuB, and the rebaptizii^ of He- 
retics. No other information than this appears 
to he extant respecting them. 

Among tiie most eminent writers, who flou- 
rished in it, were Justin Martyr, Irenaus, 
, and TertuliiIan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SECT OF THE NOVATIANS. 

The schism caused by Noratian prevailed m 
the ChristiaD Church during the eDtire of the 
third centtuy. Although not chai^eable with 
corrupting the doctrines of the Gospel, the fol- 
lowers of this Schismatic were culpable in ex- 
ercising an unnecessary severity of discipline, 
as it gave rise to the most deplorable divisions 
among the early Christians. To such a length 
did he carry his austerity and rigour, that he 
not only rejected the temporal efficacy of re- 
pentance, but even refused to receive into Com- 
munion those, who had lapsed in the time of 
the Decian Persecution ^ at the same time, that 
he did not exclude them from the possibility of 
salvation! From the high idea, which both 
himself and his adherents enterttuned, that the 
Society, to which they belonged, constituted a 
true Christian Churdi i they were led to s 
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the title of Cathari: — a term at once expres- 
sive of the purity, and innocence of their lives. 
But the height of their vanity consisted in their 
obliging such Christians as wished to enter into 
a fellowship with them, to present themselves 
a second time at the Baptismal Font, as an in- 
dispensable requisite for their admission to the 
privileges of the Gospel ! 

The professors of Christianity were exposed, 
in this century, likewise, to the fiercest storms 
of Persecution. They endured the ./S^A under 
Septimius Severus, A. D. 20^ : the sixth undw 
Maximin, A.D. S35: the ^even^A under Decius, 
A. D. S49 : the eig/ttA under Valerian, A. D. 
357 : and the niniA under Aurelian, A. D. 3^3. 
Notwithstanding the severe trials to wliich their 
Imperial Tyrants subjected them, a host of il- 
lustrious Martyrs, like their predecessors in the 
two preceding centuries, testified with their 
blood to the truth, as it is in Jesus. 

Infallibility. — About the middle of the 
third century, the rebaptization of heretics 
formed the subject of dispute between Stephen, 
Bishop of Rome, and Cvprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage. Stephen forbad the repetition of the 
rite of Baptism although performed by heretics. 
Now, as the ho'etics of that period only Bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, and sometimes 
not even in his name ; must not his Infallibility 
have forsaken him, where he pronounced such 
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Baptism valid, in oppoflition to tbe express 
Word of God, as in Matthew xxviii. 19 ; which 
coXQmaQds the Apostles to Baptize all nations, 
in the nune of tiie Father, Son, and Hofy 
Ghost? 

The Christian Writors in this century were 
demons Alexandilnns, Origen, Gregory Thau- 
matui^us, and Cyprian ; and the principal sub- 
jecte of CfmtroT^rsy, which during the ooarse 
of it, agitated tbe Christian Church, related 
to Ong&i's allegorical method of interpreting 
Scriptare ; the Millenium, and the Baptism of 
Heretics. 

The most formidable opponents of Chris- 
tianity, both in &i» and the Gnostic Age, were 
Tadtus, PUny junior, Suetonius, Celsns, M> 
Antoninus, Ludan, Ulpian and Porphyry. 

The Councils held in it amounted to eiffh- 
teen. Of these, the principal ones were cele- 
brated 
at Alsxandria :— against Origen ; 

Aj'rica :— against No^^tus, a Schismatic ; 

Antioch : — against Sabellius's Heresy ; 

■ ■ • - ■■ against Paul of Ssmaosata j . 

Carthaoe ! — against those, who lapsed in 
time of persecution, and on the dispute main- 
tmned by S. Cyprian with the Bishop of Rome ; 
and 
at Rome :— agaimt Novatian, and otiier Sohjs- 

maHcs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FlJlfT GENPBAJL, CQJ/NpiL Qf (JICE, ^. D. 3fi5. 

The Diodetian Persecutiop, vhich is regarded 
as the tenth, th.ough the last, '^as the severest 
ordeal, which the Clirjstians had to undei^o. 
There was no species of torture, which wjBs not 
inflicted on them. To die by the sword was 
considered an alleviation of punishment, com- 
pared to crucifixion, burning, impalement, and 
flaying dive : — the ordinary modes of destroy- 
ing the unhappy victims of l^e tyrant's hatred. 
Their sufferings, however, terminated on the 
conversion of the Emperor Constantine to 
Christianity ; since, with this providential evenly 
a new order of things sprung up, which infused 
life, health, and happiness into God's House- 
hold. 

Ecclesiastical Assemblies now followed each 
other in quick succession : at Sinuessa, Cirtha, 
Alexandria, Elvira or EUberis, Cart-hage, Rome, 
and Aries. The discussions, which took place 
on those sdemn occasions, are so far interest- 
c2 
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ing as they shew, how desirous the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers were, to regulate the doctrine and 
practice of the Church, according to the Apos- 
tolic model. The three earliest of those Synods 
present nothing worthy of notice. The fourth 
was that of Elvira, which rejected by its S6th 
Canon, any use whatever, even of Pictures. 
** We would not," said they, " have Pictures 
placed in Chnrches, that the object of our wor- 
ship and adoration should not be pmut«d on 
their walle." The Synod at Carthage not hav- 
ing brought the rival pretensions of Ctecilian 
and MajorinuB to the Episcopate of that citf, 
to a favourable issue ; the Emperor Constantine 
appointed a Commission (there being so few 
Bishops present, it could not deserve any other 
titie) to sit, first at Rome, and afterwards, at 
Aries, for the purpose of rehearing the matter. 
Notwithstanding the heavy accusations, which 
Donatua brought against Csecilian on the score 
of inhumanity, and of being consecrated by a 
Bishop, who had been a * Traditor; CfecUian's 
cause gained the ascendant, at the same time 
that his accuser was condemned for rebaptiza- 
tion, and the laying on of hands on Bishops, 
who had been j>revt(n<f/y consecrated. 

♦ A person, who, during the Diocletian Persecution, pur- 
chased an ignominious life by betraying the Holy Scriptures 
into the hands of infidels, for the purpose of being burned ; 
wu called a Trasitok. 
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At Aries, it was decreed, that. Easter should 
be celebrated on the same Sunday, throughout 
the world, and that heretics, who had been bap- 
tized in the name of the Trinity, should not be 
rebaptized. Marinus, Bishop of that city presi- 
ded, and although the Legates of Sylvester, 
Bishop of Rome were present, his signature 
was affixed before theirs to the Acts of the 
Council. 

The. Synods of Ancyra and Neo-CasEffea fol- 
lowed. The tenth Canon decreed by the latter 
shews the sense of the Fathers on the subject of 
Celibacy : — ^nz. " If deacons declare at the time 
of their ordination, ■ that they would marry ; 
they should ma be deprived of their function, jf 
they did marry." Rigid decrees were passed 
generally against such of the clei^ as eat 
meats, which had been sacrificed to idols. 

After the fore-mentioned Sjmods, two were 
convened at Alexandna, A.'P. S^2, against 
Arius. But as their Acts merge in the subse- 
quent proceedings of the Church against this 
Heresiarch, it is not necessary to give a sepa- 
rate account of them. Hosius presided at both 
these Synods, by order of the Emperor Con- 
stantine. 

This cursory view of the Synods held by the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, naturally introduces ua to 
Uiat, which on account of its pre-eminence, is 
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etititil^d, the Fiitsx General Council of the 
Christian Chureh. 

The celebrbted Cotmcil of Nice, which was 
held in the metropolis of Bythinia, a province 
of Asia Minor, daims partieolal- attention i as 
well from the cbiiises which called it into exis- 
tence, and the oircUmstanees attending It, as 
from the deference, Which has been paid tb it in 
every age of Christianity. The Creed, which 
it estbbliBhed, is that, which Christians now 
{il*ofess : — the errors and impieties which it COii- 
demned, are those, which, according to the re- 
finements of SociNus, his followers of the pre- 
sent day hare moiilded into their anti-christian 
system. 

Anius, a Presbyter in the Church of Alex- 
andria, a man of consummate talebt aUd ad- 
dress, hut of a cold and speculative mind, im- 
piously maintained, " that there had been a 
time, when the Son of God was not : (n* woti, 
on ex w, were his Words :) that He was capable 
of virtue and vice : and that He was a cred^rcy 
and mutable as creatures are [" 

It is true, that Arius held a qu&lified pre- 
existence, when he said, that God created the 
Son firom nothing before he created the world ; 
in otlier words, that the Son was the first of 
ci'eated beings ; but such pre-existence does 
Hot ittiply co-existence, or co-etemity with the 
Father. 
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After this maimer, did he deny the dinni^ 
of the Son, and His co-etemity with the Fa- 
ther. His ailment was to this effect ; if the 
Father begot the Son, the begotten had a be- 
ginning of existence ; consequently the Son 
had no pre-existence. Seduced by the pride of 
reasoning, no less than by his fondness for no- 
velty, did he likewise reject the SiADBJixf, as it is 
called i or the tenet of the Son being of the 
same substance with the Father. As might be 
expected, his heretical notions did not escape 
the censure they deserved j his Bishop, Alex- 
ander of Alexandria, having applied to them the 
severest terms of his reprehension. 

We have just seen, that tbe blasphemies of 
Arius consisted in the denial of Christ's being 
either oo-etemal, or consubstantial with God. 
After a lapse of twelve centuries, Socinus 
lowered Him another step by declaring his in- 
feriority to the Father ; for that He, as well as 
all other things, was aub^ect to the supreme 
Creator of the Universe ; and although he held 
his mere hu-manity, yet, inconsistently ettoogh, 
he would offer him divine worship ! Inconsist- 
ently it may be said, because the Socinian, on 
his own principles, thereby incurs the guilt of 
Idolatry, as much as the Roman Catholic, who 
worships the Virgin Mary, — a mere created be- 
ing. The Unitarian, or Humanitarian, sinks 
the character of the Saviour still lower, by 
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withholding bJI worship from Him, and while he 
oonBidera Him as a mere man, and therefore, 
as not possessing the attributes of the Deiii/, 
with an inconsistency as singular as that oT 
SociNus, he acknowledges his Diviniti/ ; as if 
the terms, Deity and Divinity, bore different sig- 
nifications ; or as if the principle, which consti- 
tuted the essence of the Godhead, were sepa- 
rable from the Godhead itself! It should be 
obserred, that the lowest denomination of un- 
believers in the descending scale, namely, the 
modern Unitarian, combines with his own pe. 
culiar errors and impieties, all the errors and 
impieties of both Arins and Socinus, together 
with an absolute denial of the Holy Ghost be- 
ing a divine Person. 

Having touched on the shades of difference, 
which exist between the followers of Arius and 
Socinus } a more minute detail of the division, 
and subdivision of the classes, into which they 
may be ranged, may not be unacceptable to 
ihe reader. 

Avians and Semiarians constituted the origi- 
nal distinction; — that of the present day, is 
High, and Low Arians. The High Arians en- 
tertain the highest views of the mediatorial in- 
fluence of Christ, and believe in the entire 
Scnpturea. 

The Low Arians run into the opposite ex- 
treme, and are therefore, the worst description.. 
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Yet, neither H^h^ nor Low AriftDs, con^eif 
Chriet to be God. 

The SociDians in general deny the Atone- 
ment of Christ ; or that He existed before bis 
appearance in the human nature ; and that 
therefore, he is inferior to the Father. 

The old Socinians admitted the miracnlottB 
conception, and the worship of the Son : — the 
modem Socinians do not ; a circumstance that 
identifies the modem Socinian with the Uni- 
tarian. 

Some hiffh Arians, such as Br. Samuel 
Clarke, Sec. thought that Christ might he wor- 
shipped : — others of them affect to have no dis- 
tinct notion of what the Holy Ghost meant, 
and to believe, that worship is not .to. be ad- 
dressed to Christ, but through Christ ! 

These variations in the Unitarian Creed have 
been deduced fixtm the evidence of Unitarians 
themselves, given before the Commissioners of 
Eduoatioa Inquiry, in 18S6, as detailed in their 
Report to Parliament ; a circnmBtance that 
renders them the more valuable, as it imparts 
to them a livingf, speakinff auihorii^. It must* 
however, be observed, that motley as they 
are, they all terminate in one point : — ^the re- 
jection of Christ's Divinity; and that diversi- 
fied as the distinctions appear to be, they all 
will be ultimately found to be, without a shadow 
of difference. . In short, Arimts, Socinianst 
Unitarians, &c. not only agree with each other 
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m tlieir aBti-<^riBtiftn scheme ; but can scarcely 
be said to differ from the infidel MuMelmaoiB, 
who are taught by their Koran to regard Christ 
as a great t^phet, and the forerunner of Uieir 
own. 

With Deism, Unitarianism undoubtedly has 
an jntimate aUiance. For Deists reject aS the 
Doctrines of the Christian Revelation; while 
Unitwnans reject all its peculiar Doctrines :— 

1. The Trinitt of persons in the Godhead. 

2. —— Divinity of Christ. 

5. — Personality of the Holt Spirit. 
4. —Miraculous Birth of Christ. 

5. Atonesient of Christ. 

6. —— Sanctification op the SpiBpr. ' 

7* — — Existence of Angels and Spirits ; 

8. And, therefore, of the Devil and his Angels. 
Deists reject oB the facts of Christianity. Uni- 
tarians reject the miraculous birth and Resur- 
rection of Christ., 

In what, then, says the learned Doctor *Bur- 
gess. Bishop of Salisbury, after this enumera- 
tion of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; 
does Unitarianism diifer from Deism ? Deists 
deny the essential doctrines of Christianity by 
rejecting the whole of the Christian Revelation. 
Unitarians reject the Christian Revelation by 
denying all its peculiar and essential doctrines. 
Deists profess not to be Christians. Unitarians 
are not Christians though iheyprt^esa to be. 

* Tracts, p. 339. 
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There are ft fevC texts ia Stiripture, where 
Christ speaks of his A«ma)i%, and oil these 
the Unitarian builds his implofHB Creed. WUb 
this impressed on his mind, let the Christian 
rejoice at the fulness of the evidence, with 
which the IMvine Records supply him, that 
Christ, if '* very Man," is " very God." Let 
him inscribe on the tablet of his heart, the texts 
here subjoined, which proclaim the Son of the 
Living God, to be One with the Father i Co- 
equal to, and Co-eternal with Him. 

Isaiah says, 
IX. 6. " For nbto us « XMid is dorti— HUid 
his name shall be called—the Buerlattivg Ba- 
ther, &c." 

Christ is omnipresent. . 
Ephes. i. 23. (The Church) " which is his 
Bodyi the fuIbSss of HiM, that fiUeth all in 
alt'* 

Christ made all thiitgs. 
Cd. i. 16. " For by him were all things cre- 
ated — all things w<6re created bg him and for 
him." . , 

CHBist is God. 
John i. 1. " iti the beginning was the Word, 
-and the Wmrd was witii Godi and tbe Word 
was €fod." 
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Christ U onchaDgeable. 
Hi^, xiiu 8. " JesDS Christ the same yester- 
day, to day, and for ever.** 

Cheist is €rod. 
H^. i. 8. " Bat Tuto the Son he s^th, thy 
Throne, O Gfod ! iajbr ever and ever. Sec" 

Christ is to be worshipped. 
B^. i. 6. '* And again, when he bringeth in 
tiie first begotten into the World, he siuth, 
and let all the angels of Grod worship him." 

Phil. ii. 10. " That at the name of Jesus 
evOTy knee shoidd how, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth j 
and that evay tong/ue should confess, that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther." 

Christ is called the only wise God. 
Jude ^. " To the onfy wise God, our Sa- 
viour, he glory and Majesty, and dominion and 
power." 

Christ, God blessed for ever. 
Romans ix. s. ** Whose are the Fathers, and 
of whom as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all, Ood blessed /or ever." 

1 7%». iii. 16. Christ is called " God ma- 
nifest in thejksh." 
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1 John Hi. 16. " Hereby perc^ve we the 
love of Godt becaase He laid down His life for 



Acis XX. 28. " Feed the Church of God, 
which He hath purchased with his own blood." 

Reveiaiions, i. 17, 18. "And he laid his right 
band upon me^ saying unto me, fear not ; I {un 
the first and the last, I am he that Hvetfa and 
was dead, and behold I am iMvefor evemiore." 

PhU. ii. 6, 7- Chbist *' being in the form of 
God, thought it not robb^y to be equed with 
Cfod." 

** But made Hima^ of no reputation, and 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of man, &c." *fMww«> 
i«wroir, " emptied Himsdf" of that form <rf 
GoD,^-of that Glory, which He had with God 
before the world was; is more strictly the 
Translation and Interpretation of the forego- 
ing Greek words, than " made Himself <^ no 
reputation." 

Jdm X. 30. "I and my Father are one." 

Ihid X. 33. " For a good work, we stone 
thee not, but for blasphemy, and because that 
thou being a Man, makest thyself God." 

* fiifcouuEs on the Atonement, &c rol. i. p. 69. 
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/o^ xiy. 7, 8, 9. '* If ye had knpwn me, ye 
should h4T^ IcDowa my Father alsQ, and irqiif 
heoceforth ye know Him, and A««e seen Him." 

" J^jtlip saith unto Hiu), Lord, shotp us the 
Father, and it aufiiceth us." 

" Jeeus saith unto hiqi, have I htipu so long 
with yoUr and yet hast thou not knpwn ue, 
Philip ? He that hath seen Me, if atb ssEif tijs 
Fat^eih. vUid how aayest tbov, show us th^ 
Father ?" 

Zechariah jtiii. 7. " 4-wake, O sword, against 
my shepherd, and against the man, that i^ nty 
ffMovD \ saith the Lord of Hosts," 

Chrmt knows all tl^ugs. 
John ii. S4, S5. *' Jesus did not commit him- 
self unto them, hecatise He kmw efll /nen, an4 
needed not, that any should testify of ;nan, for 
he knew what was in man." 

'' AM Jmxis knowing their tiumghtt, Sfud. 
wherefore think ye evil in your hearty." 

See also Matthew i. 23. Micah. r. S. Xealah 
xlv. 32, 23. 

vMWo' ^ch aq ^numeration of SoriptMre Au- 
thorities f^ au4}h ,4n essepiUal ^^rticl^ ^ oar 
Faith, as the tm% of the Father and the Son, 
the reader's time will he richly eomp^psated 
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by the apposite and fin-cib^ lUnstration of tbe 
same point, derived from the eame Sacred BOttrce, 
bj the learned author of the Aionemeni, vol. i. 
p. 71* £• o> 

*' C3irist is repeatedly spoken of in Scripture, 
as having come down from Heaven, as from a 
place of settled abode, previous to his i^pew- 
wce aoHHig men. St. Paul, 1 Cou. xv. 47, de- 
dares him to. be the Lord from Heaven .-—and 
to have been m the form of God ; yet to ^ve 
taken upon him the Jbrm qfa Servant, and to 
have been made in the Ukeness of ma3i:-^>y 
whom God made tlie worlds ;— 4hat he was the 
brightness <^ his glory ; which Globt he had 
with God h^ore the iwrld was: — and again, 
CoLOSS. i. 15, 16, that he u Me image of the 
^invifible God; imd that bt uiu all tbinOiS 
WERE CREATED, that are in heaven, and that are 
in earth." 

Having thus traced put the aUnost imper- 
ceptible lines, which i^itigaish the various de- 
nominations of Arians from each other, whether 
ancient or modem, and exhibited a body of 
Scripture evidence subversive of their princi- 
ples ; we may proceed to the subject matter of 
our history. 

Diuing the unhappy quarrel that arose be- 
tween Anus and his Bishop, and which was 
exaggerated by an incendiary named Bacaulis, 
putisans ^rang up at both sides j among whom 
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were, EueeBiua, Bishop of Nicomedia ; and Eu- 
SBBiua — the Historian, Biographer, and intimate 
friend of the Emperor Constantine. The sup- 
port which Alius received from these learned 
men contributed in a still greater degree t« 
'widen the breach between him and his Bishop, 
and propMtionahly, to lessen the respect due to 
^iscopal authority. To no purpose did Hosius, 
the venerable Bishop of Cordova, attempt to 
bring about a reconciliation. Even the Em- 
peror himself wrote to them on the subject of 
theiir dispute, and blamed both equally for dis- 
turbing the peace of the Church by their foolish 
trifling; (un-ip juixpwv xai tAv^if-uv, are the histo- 
rian's words,) while he recommended to theM 
Uie example of those Philosophers, who could 
maintain their arguments without losing their 
temper, and assert their independance without 
violating their friendship. Notwithstanding, his 
admonitions were disregarded. The conse- 
quence was, that he was resolved to call a 
Council of the whole Church for the purpose of 
deliberating on the matter, and deciding on one, 
or two other points of minor interest. 

Nice, the Capital of Bythinia, presented, 
A. D. 325, unequivocal proof of the Convert 
Emperor's zeal for the welfare of Christianity. 
Anxious to restore peace to the Church, he 
called tc^ether hy his st^ authoriti/, the Heads 
both of the Eastern and Western Clergy ; thus 
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affording a precedent for the exercise of a Pre- 
rogative, which was imitated by his successors 
on all similar occasions, without a solitary ex- 
ception. Of the Oeigy, who obeyed his sum- 
mons, some were not only provided with con- 
veyances to the appointed place of rendezvous, 
but maintained at his cost ; many at his private 
table : while all experienced the kindest treat- 
ment at his hands. He loaded them with fa- 
vours, secured them a safe return to their re- 
spective homes, and at their departure, exhorted 
tbem to unity and brotherly love. 

Although the early writers vary in their re- 
ports of the number of Bishops in attendance at 
this CouncU ; yet the general opinion is, that It 
amounted to no fewer than 818 : — a number, to 
which so much importance was attached, either 
from the idea that it eguaUed the number of 
years that had elapsed since the birth of Christ; 
or from the remarkable coincidence between 
that number and the men of war by whom 
Abraham was accompanied, when he v^iquished 
those, who had despoiled Lot's goods. {Gene- 
sis xiv. 14.) However this may be, it is certain, 
that that number has been called, as it were 
x«t' iSox"*' *^^stic, or sacred. 

* Liberius, Bishop of Rome, and after him, Ambrose said, 
" mytlicum el sacrum dicunt esse numertmi Patrtoi CtHKnlii 
Nicani, et multo antea pneliguratam in illis cccxviii. militibus, 
quibus Abraham victoriam de quinque rcgibun reportavit" 
Comment in Gen, ut siipra. 
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£liisebiu9, aHer enumerating the different 
countries, whicli sent Bishops to this Council, 
makes particular mention of Hosius, a Spanish 
Bishop, whom he styles a Prince in the Synods, 
and a man o^ great renown. He also speidts of 
his being in such high esteem at Court, that the 
Emperor sent him into Egypt three years pre- 
viously to preside at a Council in Alexandria, 
iield against Anus. •Sylvester, "Bishop of the 
Rm/al City of Rome," was not present, we are 
told, in consequence of his old a^; but his 
Presbyters, Vitus and Vincentius, supplied his 
place. The historian simply states the cause of 
his absence, b»t assigns no prerogative, or jims- 
diction to him over other Bishops. In &ot, he 
notices him last ; a drcumstance, no less thaa 
that of Eustathius oi Antioch being called by 
Proclus, Facundus, and other writers, the 
CHIEF Bishop ; that dissipates the ddusion of 
Papal ascendancy being even thought of at this 
early period. 

Baronius admits all this, but strangely enough 
concludes, that the Roman Presbyters must have 
been on the left of the President, as being the 
l^ace of most honour ; for that Jacob crossed his 
hands, when he blessed Ephraim, who was on 
his left, " guiding them wittingly" Genesis 
xlviii. 14. in. opposition to this conjecture, Bel- 

EusEBiuB in Vjtfk Conslontini, p. 401. 
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larmine aaserto, that no PreBbyter sat in the first 
four General Councils. — While the Cardinals 
thus neutralize each other's testimony ; Dela- 
hogue inclines to the opinion of the latter. 
D£ £ccLE3iA, p. 181. It is idle, therefore, m 
any Romish wiiter to assert, that Sylvester sent 
his legates " to preside' at the great Council 
of Nice, where contradictory evidence prepon* 
derates. 

But to remove all doubt about the Bishop of 
Rome possessing a shadow of supreme autho- 
rity in that Council ; a Letter of Pope Felix is 
extant, in which, he also spedcs of this identical 
Eustathuis, Bishop of Antioch, being its Presi-. 
deat. In addition to the circumstances detailed 
above, ^ironius himself says, that Cosstxsxiss 
usbed as Moderator, or President of the Council ; 
wd that after it had completed its labours, he 
Jla^ its decrees with his own Seal. Opposed 
to Hw mam of testimony here adduced, stands 
Dr. Doyle's unsupported assertion, (Reply to 
His Grace, the Archbirfiop of Dublin's Chaise,) 
that Sylvester presided by his Legates, and gave 
validity to the Decrees of the Council by his 
ccKisent, Although there exists a variance of 
opinion among writers about the person, who 
presided ; not one of them assigns th^ post to 
the Papal Deputies. 

From aH this, it is evident, that the Bishop 
of Rome was not, as Roman Catholic Writers 

DSf 
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contend, President in thie Nicene Council, even 
in the persons of his Legates ; aOd, that if any 
Ecclesiastic acted in that capacity, it wasHosius: 
— a "man perfectly independant of, and uncon- 
nected with any other than imperial authority, 
and who never, in ' any instance, assumed "the . 
title of Li^;ate. His signature appears, in every 
edition of the Council extant, to be the ^rst 
that was subscribed to its Decrees ; and although 
the signatures of the legatine Presbyters now 
appear next in order, indisputable evidence is 
afforded us by *!Richenu8, a learned Romanist^ 
that their names occupied the fourth, and not 
the second, place. He satisfactorily proves, that 
ttie order of subscription, which placed the 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria below- 
the Romim Proxies, was the fabrication of a 
later age ; and that there was not a trace of its- 
existence before the fouith General Council of. 
ChaJcedon, towards the close of the fourth Cen- 
tury. 

. A more interesting sight cannot' well be 
imaged, than the venerable assemblage o( 
Bishpps and their inferior Clergy, at the Nicene 
Council. -Deeply interesting, indeed, it might' 
be considered, irom the mutilations and marks 
of torturey which tsome of the aged Fathers 

* Hist. Concil. Lib, i. c. 2. §. 6 ; and Comber's Roman 
Foi^;eries, p. 86. 

t PoTAMONofHerncIia,PAPHNiiTius ofThebais, and Paul 
of Cteaarea. 
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bore' on their persons : — one disfigured by the los^ 
of an eye ; another, by the amputation of an arm ; 
or deprived of some other limb, for the fearless 
profession of hiBFaith in his crucified Redeemer. 
Eusebius informs us, that it was composed of 
the most learned men of different nations ; 
some celebrated for eloquence, some for gravity 
of life, and some for both : Some venerable for 
their age and experience ; others for their in^ 
genuity and wit. When it is besides consideret^ 
that these men must have been the best inter- 
preters of the Apostolical writings, living as 
.they did, so near to the Apostolical age ; it must 
he admitted, that every circumstance concurred 
in their case, which could give weight and au- 
thority to the almost unanimous decision of 
mere uninspired men. 

If any Council could have pretensions to In- 
fallibili^, it must have been the Council of 
Nice, inasmuch as it, more than any other, 
grounded its Foemdla of Faith on the Holy 
Scriptures. Yet, how is it to be known, whe- 
ther this Divine attribute beloi^ed to it, or not ; 
unless we know, what cannot now be known, that 
.it was universal. It should also be known, why 
Bishops should have a right to vote in it, and 
.not Presbyters ; although it is a fitct that Pres- 
byters salt in deliberation, and voted with the 
Apostles in their third meeting at Jerusalem : 
Acts XV. 6. And next, it should be ascertained. 
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on what grounds the Novatian Bishops were 
excluded, although strictly orthodox in their 
helief. After that, the motives of the voters 
are to be considered ; some of them possibly 
swayed by interest ; others, by partiality, or fear. 
But after all, granting, that there exists a moral 
certainty, that the good Providence of God 
guarded the Nicene decisions from error ; — (a 
Concession difficult to be made, when symptoms 
of its errability are discoverable in its XlXth 
Decree, that Heretics should be rebaptized ;) 
the same cannot be sud of the Council of Con- 
stantinople without some qualification ; a greater 
falling off is discoverable in the Ephesine iOoun-. 
cil, and so on : each succeedingGeueral Council, 
down to that of Trent, betraying the imperfec- 
tions and weaknesses of the individu^s of which 
it was composed. As to the Council of Trent, the 
best criterion by which we can jndge of its pre- 
tensions to InfolUbility, will be fbnnd in the 
contradictions, which exist between it, and the 
CouncSls, which preceded it ; and in a compa- 
rison of its Decrees and Canons, with the sim- 
plicity, piety, and charity, of the Gospel. 

As soon as the members trad taken the places 
respectively assigned l^em, and at the moment, 
that expectation had reached its greatest height ; 
the anived of some o( the Imperial Retinue an- 
nowsced the approach of Constantine. On 
his appearance, tbey rose simultaneously from 
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their seats uncovered, as an indication of ttie 
homage they wished to pay him : while, on hi& 
part, he seemed to be impressed with sentiments 
of the deepest awe and veneration. The defe- 
rence he ^ewed to the assembled Fathers was 
so marked, that he did not even take his seat, 
before it was intimated to him to do so ; 
although he stood, at the moment, in a Hall in 
his own Palace, and beside a throne of gold, 
(^iia^Krf*MTfi ptpuTw) which had been prepared for 
him on an elevated platform over the Episcopal 
benches. But to proceed with the interesting 
account ^ven us of the affair by the Imperial 
Biographer. 

Afler the manifestation of their mutual re- 
spect was over, the Emperor proceeded ^t ouce 
to open the Council. His dignified reserve, his 
modesty and manliness, graced as they were by 
a comely and prepossessing exterior, attracted 
general admiration ; nor were the beholders 
less captivated by the eloquence of an address, 
that was strongly marked by moderation aod 
good sense. He made professions of the warmth 
of his attachment to the interests of the Church, 
of the strength of his Faith, and of the desire, 
by which he was animated to promote harmony 
and good will ; and that they were made in Eun- 
cerity, he abundantly proved, by committing to 
the flames, the papers containing the charges 
and recriminations brought by the contending 
parties against each other. 
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The Council then went into a minute exami- 
nation of Alias's affair, and after a full and pa- 
tient hearing of all the circumstances connected 
with it, unanimously determined, that he should 
be condemned. They afterwards ruled, that 
*Easter should be celebrated throughout the 
Christian world on a f Sunday, in opposition to 
the Quartodeciraans, who kept it on the four- 
teenik day of the first Jewish month, when the 
Jews celebrated their Passover j be that day, 
what it might. They likewise drew up a Pro- 
fession of Faith, which the Church of Eng- 
land holds this day under the title of the Nicene 
Creed, and by it established on a Scriptural 
basis, the Divinity and pre-existence of Christ, 
as well as His consubstantiality and co-equality 
with the Father. 

The Nicene Creed originally ended with the 
Article of Belief " in the Holy Spirit :" — us re 
vvivy.» TO dyiov. The second Gtaaeral CoancU 
added what occurs from those words to the 
conclusion, and slightly altered the beginning 
of it. In the 7th Act of the tsecond Council of 

■« The rejection of the authority of Victor, Bishop of 
Borne, by the Eastern Church, on the subject of the Eaeter 
Festival, towards the end of the second century, furnishes a 
convincing argument gainst Papal Supremacy. If it ever 
existed, it should never have had a discontinuance. 

■f DupiN, voL 1. p. 699. 

I See conclusion of Chapter XI. 
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Kkej '*^iogtte" is found in the Latin Transla- 
tion, but there is no corresponding Greek. 
*Labb^ has a maipnal note on the interpolated 
words, stating, that there was extant at the 
Council of Florence, a veiy ancient MS. of the 
Seventh General Council, in which the read- 
ia^JUioque occnrred. Subsequently in the 9th 
eeiTA\irj,JUioque was contended for by the Latin, 
and objected to by the Greek Church. Fhotius, 
the Byzantine Patriarch, excommunicated Ni- 
cholas, Bishop of Rome, for daring to contravene 
the Epheslne Decree by adding JUio^pte to the 
Kicene Creed. Although Yossius states this in 
his work de trUms Symbolis, he thinks, it more 
probable, that the addition was mainly attribu- 
table to Pope Sergius III. A. D. 908. Baronius 
ascribes the action to the Council of Toledo ; 
but thinks Aat it did not constitute a part of 
the Creed until the time of Benedict YII., 
A. D. Ills. At whatever time the Procession 
from tiie Father and the Son may have been 
inserted in the Creed, it is now acknowledged 
by both the Greek and Latin Churches. The 
Church of England receives it as being war- 
ranted by Scripture, and Jor tio other reason 
whatever. 

After the words " Holy Spirit," an anathema 
was fiul^oined, which denounced as accursed 
those, " who said that there was a time, when 

* liABB. xiii. p.' SM. 
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the Son of God did not e^t ; or tliat he did 
not exist before his birth i that he was created, 
or liable to change, Sec*' 

Twenty-two of the entire number of assenv 
bled Bishops wereofAnan principles, yet in- 
consistently enough, twenty of them joined in 
the sentence against Arius } hut previouily took 
care to explain their own sense t^the contro-* 
verted points, in a way more remarkable for its 
ingenuity, than its ingenuousness. The Son, 
said they, is not the same, but only of a Hie 
essence with the Father. The insertion of a 
single iota in a Greek wonl> enabled them to 
maintain this exposition, by reading— op^'itctsf, 
for if^oaa-Kis . These terms are so nearly alike, 
that except to a sharp eye, no difference would 
seem to exist between them ; they are, how- 
erer, characteristic of systems so opposite, 
that they cannot possibly be reconciled. The 
Arian system has been already described; a» 
for the Orthodox one, it may be reduced to a 
very simple and intelligible proposition. The 
Divinity of Christ must be perfect, else He can- 
not be deemed a proper object of worship and 
adoration :— He must be one with the Father 
so comj^tel^, as not to differ, in any respect 
whatever, from the indivisibility and unity of the 
Godhead. There still remained two of the 
Arian Bishops, Secundus of Ptolemais, and 
Theonas of Marmarica, who, to their credit be 
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it said, obstiiu^Iy rdiised to participate in the 
indnceriiy of their brethren. Neither of the 
Euaebius's escaped the censure, vhich ^eir dis- 
umnlation merited, although they are not with- 
out apolc^sts for the parts they acted. Eme- 
bius of Cffisarea yielded a reluctant and un- 
bigaous consent to the Homoousioh ; while the 
M^vering conduct of the Nicomedian Eusebius, 
retarded but for a few months his disgrace and 
exile. 

It is not necessary to enlarge here on the 
fictions and devices of Popish writers, fiu-ther 
than they are connected with the pretensions 
set up by them, on behalf of the Bishop of 
Bome, for the exercise of a supreme jorisdiction 
oyer all the ChrisUan Churchy in the world, 
at tiiis eariy age. Tliey affirm, that the Pope's 
ratification of the Acts of the Nicene Council 
was deemed so essential, that a Synodal Epistle 
was addressed to faim on the occasion for the 
purpose of obtaining it. It is true, that docn- 
ments, purporting to be a Letter from the Coun- 
<al, and Sylvester's Answer, are now in exist- 
ence ; althoi^h dieir authenticity is more than 
doubted. Labbd condemns them as fictitious ; 
even Binnius says they are corrupted, and Ri- 
cherias gives in proof of tiieir being flagrant 
foi^ries : — first, that Macarius is styled in the 
Synodal Letter, Bi^(^ of C(»istiuitinople, ^- 
thoogfa fae was at the very time Bishop of Jem- 
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ealem; and secondly/ thftt the Answer speaks 
of theCyole of Yiotorinus, although Id point of 
time Victorinus flourished much later. But to 
pass this over, were those Letters admitted to be 
genuine, there is no expression used on one 
side of conscious inferiority ; nor, on the other, 
of arrogant assumption. In the Epistle to Syl- 
vester, the Council simply styles him, wnvim- 
wos, Fellow-Bishop j a title, which he adopts 
in his Reply. The language of both seems 
based on a perfect egudlUy. 
. But, it has been Airther affirmed, that Syl- 
Tester heid a Council at Home for the purpose 
'vS -confirming the Nicene Decrees ; since, ac- 
:cording to Betlarmine, the papal sanction could 
alone impart to them any authority. Host un- 
questionably, ' no such idea was entertained in 
.those days, of the necessity of such a sanction 
being given; for had it been so, the concur- 
rence of the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch 
would not have been m much sought after, and 
in the same precise way, by epistolary commu- 
jiicatioD, as that of the Bishop of Rome. Be- 
sides, concurrence is not confirmation. And as 
.to the alleged Roman Council, it has been dis- 
covered to be another pious fraud of the Vati- 
can : — a convincing proof, indeed, that it is 
one, is the fact of Constantine's absence from 
Rome at the very period, at which the Council 
is stated to have been held in bis presence ! 
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Binnins and Barontus themselves, admit this to 
hare been the case. 

The number of the Nicene Canons never ex- 
ceeded Twenty ; altfaoi^h Turrian enumerates 
no fewer than eightj^ : and so anxious is Baro- 
nius to prove the Headship of the Pope over all 
Bishops, that he adduces, for the purpose, what 
he calls the XXXIXth Canon. This Canon, 
however, if such existed, would contradict the 
Vlth of the genuine Canons, which only places 
the Bishop of Rome on ah equality with the 
other great Bishops. The Legates of Pope Zo- 
fiimuB likewise cited, at the Sixth Council of 
Carthage, a Canon of Appeal to Rome ; ' but 
this, like other documents on which Papal Su- 
{)romacy is founded, is -fictitious ; inasmuch as 
th^Jifth of the Nicene Canons destroys the ap- 
pellant right altogether, by ordtuning, that ^I 
causes should be heard and concluded wJier& 
they began. 

Of the Twenty Nicene Canons, the sisah 
alone is of consequence. The Third relates to 
the morals of the Clergy, as it forbids the ad- 
mission of strange women into their houses ; a 
prohibition, that would seem to imply, that 
they might have wives. The early Historians, 
Socrates and Sozomen affirm, that " marriage 
teas dbwed to the Cletyy," by the third Canon \ 
although the circumstance is as positively de- 
nied by Baronius and Binnius. 
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The Fifth Canmi, to which sJluuon has been 
made above, rules, that all causes ought to be 
decided, where they originated. This Canon 
raises an in6unnountd}le obstacle to the pre- 
tensions set up for the Bishop of Rome by the 
fwged Canons of the Council of Sardica, with 
respect to the right of receiving appeals. 

The Sixth Canon ordains, that the regular 
tion of ancient usages concerning Blshc^ and 
Archbishops over all the Frovifuses of Egypt, 
Lybia, and Pentapolis* should be in conformity 
with the jurisdiction zeroised by the Bishop oi 
Bxxae over the stdmrbicary r^ons. That the 
Bishop of Alexandria should hare power over 
l^e Bishope of the places just named, *as the 
Bi^op of Rome had oyer his own sufiif^ans. 
Aecordii^ to tixe spirit of this Canon, Bishops 
are debarred from performing any act, or exer- 
cising any jurisdiction within each other's dio- 
ceses, without the special leave of the Incunv 
bent. 

The Sixth Canon likewue decrees, that the 
rights and privileges of the Church of Aotioch, 
and of other Oiurch^ ia the «)rKecration of 
Biidiops, ^ould be preserved without prejudic- 
iog the rights and privileges of their respective 
Metn^KxIitans. Here is nothing either for ox 
offoimt the Primacy (^ the Bishop of Rome. 

* BinSi XMira nn P^fty Earimrf nn$it in. Cakok VI. 
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Its silence oa the anbject, therefore, iaooo- 
tmtably proTe^ that the See of Rome tmly 
claimed, or had conceded to it^ such privileges 
as were common to it with other MetropoUtical 
Sees. Thus, by instituting a comparison be- 
tween the Churches of Rome and Alexandria, 
the Coundl considered them both to be equally 
indepemdami patriardial Churches; at the saute 
time, that it confirmed to every other great 
Chiu-ch, (it particulfuizira that of Antioch,) 
their respective rights. 

In his Reply to the Archbishop of Dublin's 
Chaj^e, p. 4/7 ; Doctor Doyle says, that either 
the 7t2fe, or the words of the Sixth Canon as 
referred to in the Sixteenth Action of the Council 
of Chalcedon, ran thus : Ecdesia Rcmana sem- 
per habuit Primatjuan. Now Bishop BeTeridge* 
in his SvMODicoN, diews, that eight Latin Ter< 
sions of the Sixth Canon, besides the Greek 
copies, want this very passage; while Richerius, 
to whom reference has be^i already made, as 
an emment writer qH the Homish Communion, 
contends, that the Sixth Canon demonstrably 
proves, that in the view of the Nicene Fathers, 
the Roman and the Catholic Omrch were dif- 
fer«it. *In &ct, says he, they were tioi known 
to be the same for 900 years after Christ. 

* Nunquam audituin Bomanam Ecclesiam nll& notione, 
aut Bignificalione sumptam, quam pro primo membro Ec- 
clesiiB UniTersalis.— Lib. 1. cap. 13, p. 764. Ed. 1683. 
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Having thiM shewn, that Doctw Doyle's qoo- 
tation forms no part of the body of the Canon ; 
it is readily conceded to him, what he admits 
to be possible, that it may be its Title ; ^hich 
is saying nothing mOro for it, than that it is 
the work of sinne of the Benedictine Editors ! 

The last or Twentieth Canon ordains, ** that 
people should pray standing" It is proper to 
advert to this circamstance, as it shews, that 
gem0exi<ms, or prostrations before Images were 
then unknown in the Church. 

Nothing further deserving of special notice,oc- 
curred at this celebrated Council, if we except the 
effect produced by the appeal of an unlettered 
layman on some rain disputant, or other. After - 
baTiDg made a few plain remarks on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the former exclaimed witii 
energy, • " Hear, G Philosopher: neither Jesus 
Christ, nor his Apostles have handed down to 
lis the Art of Logic, nor Tain fidlacies, but an 
open and plain mind to be preserved by faith 
and GOOD WORKS." The person, thus addressed, 
acknowledged himself vanquished, and admitted, 
that he was moved by an influence, which he 
could not explain. 

It is worthy of remark, that not one prindple 
was laid down at this Council, which coun- 
tenanced in the remotest degree any one of the 
twelve novelties contained in the Tridentine 
Creed. 

• EcsBBlOS in Vita Constantini, p. 235. - 
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From the termination of the Council of Nice, to 
the next^cumenicalCounciljA.D. 381, no fewer 
than forty-three Synods, Eastern and Western, 
were held. The professed object of these Meet- 
ings was the tranquillity of the Church j yet, from 
their unhappy divisions^ their deliberations were 
conducted with party spirit ; and according as 
one, or other prevailed, they hurled their spiritual 
thunders against their rivals, as against the ene* 
mies of God Himself. Thus, instead of peace, dis- 
cord arose, and was continued through a period 
of more than fifty years ; the tremulous ball of 
Orthodoxy, as Gibbon calls it, being kept all the 
while, within the limits prescribed to it, in a 
state of perpetual vibration. 

It is, however, due to those, who embraced 
the Nicene Doctrine, to say; that the measures 
they adopted were defeneive, rather than ag- 
gressory, in their nature. They disclaimed the 
idea of persecution, and had only in view the 
estirpation of the Arian Heresy, which had, at 
the time, acquired thie ascendant in the Eastern 
Empire, through the influence of Eusebius. 

In taking leave of Eusebius, we may remark, 
how much he had it in his power to serve the 
Arian cause, from what he says (Vita Const. 
p. 64<6) respecting the command givfen him by 
the Emperor, to prepare for publication, fifiy 
MS. copiea of the Scriptures. Being once vested 
with the discretionary power to make such a se- 
lection of them as would best suit his views, fw 

E 
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the tcill he never wanted; it may he more fairiy 
argued, that, as the text of the 3 heavenly wit- 
nesses, IJoHN, y.7) does not occur in his Edition, 
he expunged it; than that it was added by the or- 
thodox party. — Vid. Poli Synops. Crit. in loc. 

The inconsistency of Liherius, Bishop of 
Borne, in subscribing to the Arian Faith, and 
to the condemnation of Athanasius ; and after- 
wards, in retracting his opinions ; is fully ex- 
posed in the minutes of the Councils of Sirmium, 
and Arle^ about tb^ middle of the fourth century. 

The yeai- 3G0 vas remarkable for the ascen- 
dancy of the party attached to Aetius, who were, 
rank, Allans, otqt the Semiarian !@ishops} and- 
the year 372 was equally so for a Council held 
at Rome against Ursicinus, an antipope. ' The 
Council of Gangra in Paphlagonia about the 
same time condemned thoeeBishops who forbade 
marriage ; since, to use their own words, "they 
admired Tii^nity, praised abstinence andrespect- 
ed retirement; but they also honoured marriage." 

As it would be neither expedient, nor useful 
to present the reader with an uninteresting re- 
cital of Canons, made by different Syaods be- 
tween the jBrst two General Councils of Nice, 
and Constantinople ; the foregoing observations 
would have' sufficed, were it not necessary to 
dwell on the Acts of one Synod, in particular, 
that of Sardica, because on its authority, the 
Church of Rome grounds the right of appeal 
to itself, before any other Church. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COUNCIL OT SARDICA, A. D. 347> 

The Emperors Constans and Constantios being 
anxious to restore that peace to the Church, of 
which it was deprived by the continaance of 
Arius's heresy, agreed to conTene an ecdesiaa* 
tical assembly in Sardica, a city of A&esia on 
the verge of their respective empires. About 
100 Western, and 70 Eastern Bishops attended; 
but altercation, and not debate, ensued. The 
smaller party, apprehensive for their personal 
safety, withdrew to a town in Thrace : a cir- 
cumstance, that disclosed the first symptoms of 
discord and schism, between the Greek and 
Latin Churches. Before this period the right 
of Appeal irom all other Churches to the See of 
Rome, had net been claimed ; but irom it we 
date the first aspirations of the Roman Pontiffs 
to lordly pre-eminence, and their resUessness, 
until they had established a spiritual tyranny 
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orer all the nations of the earth. Ecclesiastics 
excommunicated by the Oriental, or African 
Churches, fled to Rome for refuge, one after 
another, and as the Bishop of that city afforded 
them his protection, gratified as he was at the 
occasion, which made it necessary; they, in 
' order to t^8tify their gratitude, unwittingly com- 
promised the rights of the Clei^, when, to the 
extent of their individual sanction, they invest- 
ed him with the appellant jurisdiction. 

Among th& refiigees at Rome, was the cele- 
brated Bishop of Alexandria. Athakasius, per- 
secuted by the Arian party in the East, knelt 
as a suppliant on the threshold of the Vatican. 
Julius gladly espoused his cause, and declared 
him to have been illegally condemned: — a de- 
daration that seemed to come with authority, 
hut which the Eastern Bishops opposed as an 
usurpation of undue power. They went so far ' 
as even to excommunicate Hosius, Gaudentius^ 
Julius, the Bishop of Rome, and others, on the 
alleged assumption of authority. They maintain- 
ed the principle laid down in the Canons, that 
the judgment passed on any individual, either by 
an Eastern, or Western Synod, ought to be con- 
firmed by the other. And while they complained, 
that the Bishops of the West should disturb the 
whole Church on account of one or two trouble- 
some fellows J they accused them of arrogantly 
attemptihg to establish a new law for the pur- 
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pose of empowering themselves to re-examiue 
what had been already determined. 

Chrysostom too, in his distress, implored at 
a subsequent period tiie interference of Inno- 
cent, the then occupant of the papal chmr, 
with the Eraperor of the East, for the purpose 
of procuring a reversal of the sentence of de- 
position pronounced against him by an obscure 
synod in the suburbs of Chalcedon. But, that 
Father never once supposed, that the Roman 
Pontiff had any right to hear his CausO. His 
appeal lay to the supreme tribunal of a free 
and general Council from a packed assembly, 
which the Empress Eudoxia had been instru- 
mental in calling together, in order to effect 
his ruin. 

As these two cases of Athanasius and Chry- 
sostom are pleaded by Hoinish v^ritere in sup- 
port of the appellant authority with which they 
invest the Bishop of Home ; it is a matter of 
importance to examine the stability of this 
ground-work, on which is laid the immense 
structure of Papal Supremacy. 
■ Hosius, who presided in the Sardican Synod, 
ds he did at every Council where he happened 
to be present, is reported to have proposed, that 
an appeal «Aoit/t/ be made to Rome out of re- 
spect to the chair of St. Peter, and not, as was 
tilled M the Council of Nice, to the Bishops of 
the neighbouring Province, when any decisioii 
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had been come to in a provincial Synod. But 
what Bay the words of the Canon, or rather of 
the proposition made by Hosius ? " If it be ^ 
favourite object with you, iet us honour (TIMH- 
inMEN) the memory of Peter, so that a letter 
may be addressed to Julius, Bishop of Rome, 
by those who decided on the matter \ that if ne- 
cessary, the judgment may be reviewed by the 
Bishops in hie neighbourhood, and that he may 
appoint some to hear the cause." Here neither 
Canon, nor Scripture, is referred to j while it 
is left (y^onal with the assembly, whether de- 
ference was, or was not, to be paid to Julius, 
who is simply styled <nvtviini.i>vii';tafeUow-Bishop, 

So much for what is called the Third Canon. 

The Fourth Canon of this Synod ordains, 
*' that an Archbishop, &c., deposed by a pro- 
vincial Synod, must not be expelled, until the 
Bishop of Rome shall determine, whether the 
cause shall be re-examined :" — and 

The Fifth Canon decrees, " that the Bishop 
of Rome, if he deem it proper, shall order a 
rehearing of the matter ; that if convenient, he 
shall send deputies for the purpose; if not, that 
he should leave the decision of the case to the 
Synod itself." 

The controversy occasioned by these three 
Canons would soon terminate, were the proper 
meaning of Hosius's language attended to. The 
import of the third has been already illustrated. 
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From the /ourth, it appears, that a novelty in 
discipline is established, and made obligatory 
on the Churches of both Empires by a handful 
of Bishops belonging to one of them : — and 
from the ^h, that the Bishop of Rome, if 
be deemed a judgment erroneous, might con- 
Irene a new Council and send deputies to it, for 
the purpose of reconsidering the matter. These 
two Canons are, no doubt, very flattering to the 
ambitious projects of the Roman Pontiff, and 
accordingly, they are pleaded in behalf of his 
Supremacy : but how preposterous is it to as- 
cribe that to a human law, which it is asserted, 
belongs to him by the Law of God ? There are 
other Canons regulating the intercourse between 
Bishops and the Imperial Court ; after such a 
maimer, however, as to make the Bishop of 
Rome theJuf^of the propriety of the petitions, 
which they intended to prefer. 

Notwithstanding all this, and that my late 
opponent Doctor Milner, has, on the authority 
of Bellarmine, cited all these Canons in proof 
of the recognition of Papal Supremacy by the 
Cluistian Church in the fourth century ; they 
can never be rescued from the imputation of 
being FOBGEBiEs: — iov Jirtt, they were never 
received by either the Eastern, or African 
Church, as general laws. At the sixth Council 
of Carthage, Austin strenuoufily denied the 
right of Appeal to the Roman See, although a 
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Letter has been forged in his name, strena- 
ously contending for it, which is now deposited 
among the pious frauds of the Vatican. 

It happened also, in the early part of the lilUi 
century, that Apptarius, who had been excom- 
municated by the African Bishops, applied to 
Zosimus, Bishop of Rome. This Pontiff forth- 
with sent them the Sardican Canon, which con* 
ferred on him the right of Appeal. This, they 
indignantly rejected ; inasmuch as their * pre- 
decessors, who attended the Council of Sardica, 
left no record of it, and because the Eastern 
Patriarchs, whom they consulted on the occa- 
sion, not only disclaimed all knowledge of any 
such Canon being in existence ; but furnished 
their brethren with an exact copy of the Nicene 
Canons, among which, the Sardican one was. 
not to be found. The curious reader will find 
these points fully discussed in the Defence o? 
my Reply to Doctor Milner's End of Contro- 
TERsy; p. 361— 369- 

Secondly. The Sardican Canons were not 
inserted in the Code of Canons approved of 
by the Council of Chalcedon. 

Thirdly. The Council, which passed them, 
is not reckoned even by the Church of Rome, 
as one of the eighteen Genera) Councils, whose 
authority it acknowledges; nor does Bellarmine 

* Cfficiliiui, Bishop of Carthage, is here alluded to^ 
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kimBelf say, that it is one of thoee Councils, 
which his Church receives in part, and rejects 
ia part. 

FourtMy. When the Western Bishops en- 
treated the Emperor Theodosius to summon a 
Council, A. D. 407 ; bo &r from a distant allu- 
sion of Appeal to the Roman See, that they 
(listinctly disclaimed the thought of such a pre- 
rogative, and only sought the fellowship of a 
common arbitration. 

And lastly ; if, as the * historian says, the 
Sardican Synod wrote to Julius, Bishop of 
Borne, to apprize him of what they had done, 
and of their decrees being drawn up in the spi- 
rit of the Council of Nice ; the purport of the 
Letter was not as strong as that, which they 
addressed to the Church of Alexandria, in which 
they pray it t fo give its suffrage to the determi- 
nation of the Council. 

From all these circumstances taken together, 
it is evident, that no value is to be attached to 
the decrees of this obscure Council, and that 
although due respect was paid to St. Peter's 
Chair, it was no acknowledgment of the su- 
periority of its possessor. In this early age, 
the seed of the Word had been preserved un- 
corrupted and in its native purity ; rites and 

* SozoHEN, Lib. iii. c 11. p. 31. 
t LabK p. 670, and Binnius, p. 439, col. 2. 
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(iIwemuicM, innooent in themselTeB, had not de- 
generated into a debasing superstition; nor had 
Popery as yet diBfigured the beautifiil simplici^ 
ctf the Gospel of Christ. 

It should be observed} that the venerable 
Hosius, whose signature appeared at the head of 
the Nicoie Fathers, likewise took the lead of 
those, who sulfficribed to the decrees of this 
Synod. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE SECOND GSNEBAL COUNCIL HELD AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE, A. D. 381. 

This EccIeHasttcal Assevahlj, which consiated 
of 150 Bishops, was convened by the Emperor 
Theodosids, theEIder^ for the purpose of com- 
pleting the tbedogical system, which had been 
establ^hed at the General Comicil of Nice. 
The final and miammous sentence, which they 
passed respecting the perfect eqnali^ of the 
Holy Ghost, to the Father and the Son, went at 
the same time to condemn an inconsiderable 
and inconsistent sect, headed by Macedonius, 
who, while they admitted, that the Father and 
the Son were oonsub^aniial, were miwilling to 
acknowledge the divinity of the third Person in 
. the Trinity, or His co-equality with them. To 
this sentence all the Christian Churches in the 
world have ia all ages given their assent; while. 
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with grateful reverence, they hare assigned to 
the Bishops, who pronounced it, the second la 
order among the General Councils. 

Before this Council had assembled, a sharp 
and unsatisfactory correspondence took place be- 
ttpeen the Bishops of the Eastern, and Western 
Churches. The latter, at first • refused to re- 
cognize it, bat subsequently did so. Besides, it 
appears from one of the Letters addressed by 
the Pope and his Feliow-'BiahopB (for thus they 
are styled) of the Latin Church, to their Bre- 
thren in ike East, that they had no idea at thai 
time of any pre-eminence being attached to the 
See of Rome. " We do not," said they, '* as- 
eame to oMraelves the preroffotive of this exami- 
nation, but we expect to have a -part in the 
judgment ; because the judgment ought to be 
common to all those, who are of the same com- 
munion.-^ Vid. DopiN, in loc. 

The Canons ordained by this Council are 
seven in number, of which the first three alone 
are important. 

The FiRST Canon, confirms the Nicene Creeds 
and anathematizes all those, who held teOets 
contrary to it. 

The Second Canon, among other provisions, 
ordains, that the Bishop of Alexandria, t shall 

* " Repugnanle Dasattso, celebrats fuit," says Baron iuB. 
-|- Ttt ■> Aiyvxla fttttt iiKotfiiii', itii it m «mt<Aw innurMt 
fit MKT*M> fl*nO imxur, LUB. CoQCil. 
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gorera Egypt only, and that the Bishops of the 
East shall govern the East, reserving its privi- 
leges to the Church of Antioch : — lastly, that 
thtt Bishops of Asia, Thrace, and Fontus shall 
ai(me regulate their respective Dioceses. 

The Third Canon decrees, that the Bishop 
of Constantinople shall maintain the post of 
honour next to the Bishop of Rome : — Six iw 
t»ixt AUTDi' NEAN Puf^nv. The prerogative, thus 
<M)nferred, has heen pleaded by the Bishop of 
Constantinople, as an argument for his exer- 
cising jurisdiction over certain Dioceses in the 
East ; although the language of the Canon does 
not wammt such an interpretation. This plea 
for authority strongly resembling those ground- 
less claims to power, and pre-eminence, which 
have on similar occasions so frequently been 
made by the Bishops of Rome; was, as always 
happened in their case, ultimately admitted : 
the Council of Chalcedon having subjected those 
■wry Dioceses to the sway of the Byzantine 
Patriarch. 

•Doctor Doyle in speaking of this Second 
General Council, observes, " that while it seeks 
to change the order of precedence among the 
Patriarchal Churches, leaves unttmcked, and 
formally recognizes, the tmdisputed authority of 
Rome: — for the Council says, let the Bishop 

• Ke^ly to the Archbishcfp of Dublin's Charge^ p. 4a 
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of Constantinople have the honour of Pnmacy 
after the Bishop of Home." Now, this Primacy 
contained nothing, that was exclusively peculiar 
to it ; nothing, which might not he communi- 
cated to others ; since the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople was to have the honour of Primacy after 
the Bishop of Rome. Thus, the BUhop of 
Rome wt^ to be considered Primus inter pares ; 
and to have consequent rank and precedence ; 
hut nothing more: no jnri^iction, or authority. 
But, why was the precedence of this Bishop of 
Rome untouched ; for as to anthoriiy, there was 
none conceded ? The language of the Canon 
distinctly states, that the same cause, which as- 
signed to old Rome the^rst place, gave to new 
Rome the second place : namely, its being the 
seat ofimpetial Government. Indeed, were that 
not the case, Alexandria or Antioch Would have 
ranked second in order, not to speak of Jerusa- 
lem, which was entitled to this prerogative even 
b^<nv Rome itself; Tlie Canon evidently does 
not extend to jurisdiction. 

Those, who subscribed the Decrees of this 
Council inserted their names in the following 
order : — 

1. Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople. 

2. TiMOTHEUs, of Alexandria. 

And so on. Damasus, Bishop of Rome, was 
rua even represented at it; nor is there the 
slightest allusion made to him in any of its pro- 
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oeedings. A Synodal EpisUe on the Anan he- 
resy was sent forth, not particularly to hfaa ; 
bat to. him in common with Ambrosius, Britto- 
nus, Valeriauus, and the other western Bishops, 
assembled in Rome. Binnius supposes that 
Gregory Nazianzen presided in it, but while 
he admits that neither Damasus, nor any person 
deputed by him appeared there j he asserts* 
that it was convened by his authority. It is, 
however, like many other assertions of his, un- , 
suj^rted by a shadow of proof; although it 
would appear from the readiness with whidk 
Doctor iMjIner on a former occasion, and Doctor 
Doyle on a late one, have given it credence 
tht^ the mere " sa^ so" of Binnius bears on it 
the impress of truth. 

^ Had Greg(»7Naziaazenbe^i President of the 
Council, he would scarcely have represented 
the Orthodox party, which he supported, to be 
so clamorous as that they could only be com- 
pared to * " wasps, or magpies ; to a flight of 
craues, or a flock of geese." 

And. that Damasus did not convene the Coun- 
cil, appears from their Letter to the Emperor, 
ia which they mention the very circumstance of 
their having been tcalled together by him : — a 
fact, to which both Socrates and Sozomen bear 

* Oper. Tom. U. p. 3d, de viti sui. 
t lutBB. Tom. iiL p. 946. 
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witness. Neither did Damasus confirm its Acts, 
as the assembled Bishops expressly "desire the 
Emperor to do so ; it being then a castom, 
that the Eastern Bishops should hold their 
Councils in the East, and the Western oaee, in 
the West, without interfering with each other. 

As to the Synod of Aquileia. A. D. 381, 
recognizing the pretended Supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome, that too is a conjecture of 
Doctor Doyle. The Bishops composing this 
Synod amounted to no more than thirty-two, 
and only deliberated on the subject of the Arxaw 
Heresy. When they came to a decision on this 
point, they made their report to their Brethren 
ftf the East, not through Damasus, but the 
i Prefect of Italy. The Bishop of Aquileia pre- 
sided, and not Damasus, or his Legates. More- 
over, it was the Emperor, as in the case of the 
Second General Council, who ratified their de< 
crees. 

Philfistrius Brixiensis, the accurate Historiair 
of the Brescia MS., which contains an Edition: 
of the old Italian Vulgate, was present at this 
meeting. Among the other Great Advocates 
of Christianity, who flourished in this century, 
were Constantine the Great, Eusebius the His- 

• Labb, Tom. iii. p. 946. 

f Tillemont says, "Le Prefect d'llalie leur autecritde la 
part de rEmpereur," 
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torian, Athanasios, Basil, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Ephrem, 
Hilary, Ambrose, Epiphanias, and Lactan- 
tius, &c. 

No fewer than ei^hiy-one S)Tiod3 were as- 
sembled throughout the Universal Church in 
this century. The principal subjects, which 
engaged their attention related to Arianism, 
which was generally rejected by the Western 
Church ; but experienced various vicissitudes 
in the East, according to the view taken of it 
by the reigning power. Unfortunately for the 
peace of the Church, this heresy gave birth to 
numerous others. Marcellus, Photinus, Macedo- 
nius, and Prisciliau, were severally betrayed by 
their violence, into Systems, no less revolting 
to reason and common sense, than the Arian 
impieties. 

. iNFALLiBiLrrv. A Council at Antioch in a 
few years after the First General Council, pub- 
lished an Arian Creed in opposition to the Ni- 
cene one j while a Council at Milan defended 
it, and pronounced the Arian Creed hereti- 
cal J but soon after inconsistently retracted its 
sentence, and agreed with the Antiochene Fa- 
thers ! A Council at Sirmium gave a further 
sanction to the Arian Doctrine, and as if the ' 
character of Infallibility were alone requisite to 
establish the justice of its decision; Libehii's, 
Bishop of Rome, willingly subscribed to it ! All 

F 
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these innoTations on the Nicene Btandard of 
Faith, were opposed by a Council at Arminium, 
A. B. 359. But here again, the frailty of hu- 
man nature was signally displayed ; aa this yery 
Council^ yielding to the Imperial mandate, iiilly 
concurred in the Arian hypotiiesis ! Thus with- 
in the short space of about thirty years, after 
the Creed of the Church was settled on a Scrip- 
tural basis, we see not only Council opposed to 
Council, but Councils opposed to themselves^ 
and withal, one of the Infallible heads of the 
Romish Church giving his sanction to heretical 
errors ! 

An excuse is set up for Libeuius by Dela- 
hogue, in his Eccl. Christi, p. 301, that he re- 
pented of his conduct,, otherwise says he,— 
" iUi cum gaudio obviam non ivisset Populus i?o- 
maniis ;" on hie return from exile. But is re- 
pentance consistent with Infallibility ? Surely, 
the excuse goes to the fuU extent of proving, 
that he was not preserved from error on points 
of doctrine, where, if any place, the exercise of 
Infallibility would he most required. The mo- 
ment that *Liberins signed the Arian Creed at 
Sirmium, the pretensions of the Romish Church 
to Infallibility w^re destroyed in his person. 
There can be no interruption in the existence 
of this Principle. If infallible at any one time, 

• Basnaae's History of the Church, vol, I, p. 366. 
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it must be infallible alvrays. It is, therefore, 
idle to allege the hardship, which Liberius en- 
dured in his exile, as an excuse for his conduct. 
If the power of the keys ever belonged to him, 
it could not have been lost, eren when he was 
involved in Heresy. In fact, any other suppo- 
sition would involve a monstrous absurdity ! 

"Felix, who was raised to the Pontificate by 
tbeBImperorConBtantius, must also have allowed 
his Infallibility to sleep on his acceptance of it ; 
as he was one of the Clei^, who had sworn 
canonical obedience to the exiled Liberius. 
Doctor Doyle, in his Reply to the Bishop of 
Ferns* Charge, says, " that, indeed, Liberius 
m»^ have been an. Arian, though he believes 
he WBS not bo ; and that he never ceased to be 
orthodox." tBellarmine said the same thing 
above two cwituries ago — non tamen Liberius 
aut heeresim docuit, aut hsereticus fuit, sed so- 
lum peccavit actu exiemo ! These Jesuitical 
evasions go, therefore, to establish the justice of 
Bishop Elrington's remark. 
. Butto remove all doubt, we have ^St. Hilary 
Mvcoa^ anathematizing Liberius for his prevari- 
cations. Anathema' tibi a me dictum^ Libert, et 
SocOs tuis, Iteuuh tiM anathema ; et TBRTid, 

* SocuTE*' Eocl. Hist Book ii. chap. 37. 
t DispPT. Thbol. Tom. i. p. 981. 

X Vide FaAOMKSTCM HiLARn, ex Opere Hislor. VI. p. 1 137. 
Tit 
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pravaridaior, Libert. These words, which be- 
tray his great anguish of naind for the Apos- 
tacy of the Bishop of Rome, are now, inserted in 
a pafenlhetical form, in the Letter, addressed to 
the oriental Bishops and Presbyters by Libe- 
rius, in which he relates his subscription, and 
consent to the Arian Creed signed at Sir- 
minm. 

Another notable instance of papal Infallibility 
occurs in the case of Marcellinos, who early in 
th£ fourth century offered incense to idols. 
Basnage and Platina say, that Marcellus, was 
the Bishop of Rome, who did so ; but that it 
was when death stared him in the face ; as if 
that could excuse his Infallible Holiness. 
The imputed apostacy however, stands upon 
record this day against Marcellinus in the early 
Roman Breviaries. Some have considered Mar- 
ceUuB and Mucellinus, to be one and the same 
person, in consequence of their standing next 
each other in the Catalogue of Popes; as if 
either their identity, or diversity, altered the 
case, or rendered the idea of an assumed Infalli- 
bility less futile ! 

Towards the end of the fourth century, •Ur- 
sfiianus and Damasus contended with arms in 
their bands for the papal chair. The former 
seems to have been alone entitled to it ; yet .the 

* Vid. Hist Ahmun. Marceluk. 
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latter is exhibited as a Saint in the Roman Ca- 
lendar ! Neither, however, of the contending^ 
parties appear to have possessed that fixed cha- 
racter, which should necessarily accompany the 
power of dispensing an unerring judgment. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE THIRD GENERAL COUNCIL HELD AT RFHESUS, 
A. D. 431. 

Of sixty Synods, which were convened to regn- 
late the afiairs of the Church between the Se- 
cond and Third General Councils, more than 
half of that number were assembled in Atrica : — 
a no inconsiderable proof of the vigilance exer- 
cised by the local Bishops over the interests of 
that portion of tbe Church Universal committed 
to their care. A narrative of tbe acts of these 
minor Councils would badly compensate the 
time wasted in their perusal, as they present 
nothing but a dry detail of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and of the means used to enforce it; 
with the exception of one Council in Carthage 
about the year 418, held on the affair of Appia- 
rius. It is, however, sufficient simply to advert 
to his case, as it has been already 'noticed in 
the acconnt giveii of the Council of Sardica. 

* See page 56. 
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DoncUus, who declared* that the Afiican 
Church was corrupt for adhenng to Caecilianus ; 
because he was consecrated by a Traditor ; and 
that his own community bad an exclusive right 
to the title of a pure and holy Church, because 
of the sanctity of its Bishops ; — Pelagius, the 
first, who held up good works as meritorious, 
and as the ordy condition of Salvation, consi- 
dered the doctrines of Original Sin and Divine 
Grace prejudicial to the progress of holiness; 
inasmuch as he ascribed the former to our first 
parents alone, while he deemed the internal aid 
of the latter as altogether unnecessary ! — Nesto- 
rius, who maintained, that the union of the 
Etehnal Word with the Man Jesus, was not 
an union of the two natures, bat one of will and 
affection : — and Eutyches, who, on the contrary, 
acknowledged one nature alone in Him, after 
be became veiled in the flesh : these several In- 
novators rent the seamless robe of Christ to 
pieces by the Schisms and Heresies to which 
they gave rise. As we shall hereafter find, that 
the principles of Eutychea had the ascendant 
during the Sisth Century ; so those of Nestorius 
characterized the present one. 

The Nestorian Heresy, which was but the 
revival of that broached in the third century by 
Paul of Samosata, consisted in denying the 
union of the Word with the humanity in Jesus 
Christ ; and likewise, in describing the man- 
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hood of Chbibt, as the Robe, or Tabernacle of 
the Godhead ; and in calling Christ a man-' 
carrying God : — thus separating His Humanity' 
from His Divinity. In other words, •Nestorius 
taught, that there were tvjo Persons in Christ ; 
and, therefore, &at the Viipn Mary was not 
^KTOMt, although the Mother of Christ. 

Against this Heresy ; Cyril, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, strongly protested, affirming on th6 
principles laid down by the Nicene Council '.■^— 
** that the "Word of God was incarnate, and was 
made Man j that It was hypostatically united 
to the manhood, so that Jesiis Christ was both 
Son of God, and Son of Man, without confusion 
of natures ; that from the moment of His con- 
ception, the Godhead was united to the man- 
hood, without any change of the flesh into the 
Crodhead, or of the divine nature into' the man* 
hood -, and that thus God was born according to 
the flesh : — that He suffered, because the Body, 
which he assumed, had suffered > and lastly, 
that in this sense, the Y. Mary is said to be the 
Mother of God, she having brought into the 
world the Body of Christ, to which the Grod- 
head is hypostatically united." 

* Ddpin, 7o1. i. p. 640, gives a circumstantial detail of the 
rise ftod prepress of Nestorianism, by way of Introduction to 
the Acta of the Ephesine Council. It will be read with great 
advantage by .those, who Seek for fuller information on the 
eubject. 
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This exposition of the orthodox Faith, sup- 
ported aB it was by tremendoue Anathemaa, was 
<wntained in Letters, which Cyril wrote to the 
Heresiarch} Nestorios himself } to John, Bishop 
of Antioch ; to Celestine, Bishop of Rome, and 
to the Egyptian Monks. 

A correspondence nest ensued between the 
Eastern and Western Bishops, which at first 
assumed a pacific character, but afterwards pro> 
duced such a degree of exasperation, as to con- 
vulse the Christian Church to its very centre. 
The Bishop of Antioch espoused the cause of 
Nestorius } while the Bishop of Rome, flattered 
by the deference paid him by Cyril, the Eastern 
Patriarch, received with open arms the mes- 
sengers he sent him. *' The partial version of 
Cyril's Letter made by a Monk," *Gibbon re- 
marks, " decided the Faith of the Pope, who, 
with hb clergy, was ifftiorant of the Language 
and Theology of the Greeks !" In a Council 
held at Rome, Celestine approved of Cyril's 
Creed, condemned that of Nestorios, and pro- 
nounced him degraded from the Episcopal Chtur 
of Constantinople, if, within ten days, he did 
not retract his errors ; committing at the same 
time the esecution of this ill^;al sentence to 
Cyril, his declared enemy. The effect of it, how- 
ever, as we shall hereafter see, was confined to- 
the quarter, whence it proceeded. 

• Vot.viii. p. 281. 
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The determination of flie "Western Church 
was instantly communicated by Cyril to his 
Episcopal Brethren of Antiocb and Jerusalem, 
iHio exhorted Nestorius not to gire occasion of 
fwandal to the Church after the example of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. Bat, as he disregarded 
tiieir advice, Cyril proceeded in a Council, which 
he convened in I^ypt, to degrade him from the 
Episcopacy, if he did not, forthwith, make a full 
profession of the Doctrine of the Church. On 
this occasion, he published the Confession of 
Faith, which he had previously drawn up on 
the basis of that propounded at Nice, and sub- 
joined to it tteelve anathemas, which were soon 
met by twelve anathemas of an opposite ten- 
dency, on the part of Nestorius. 

In anticipation of the steps thus taken against 
him by Cyril and Celestine, Nestorius applied 
to the Emperor Theodosius, the younger, to 
call a Council ; while the orthodox party made 
a similar application. Imperial summonses were 
accordingly issued to all the Bishops of the 
Roman Empire, to assemble at Efhesus on the; 
Feast of Pentecost, A. D. 431 ; while 'Candidian 
was commissioned to act as the Emperor's De- 
puty on the occasion. This has been regarded 
as the Third General Council, and consisted 
of 200 Bishops. Cyril, and Memnon, Bishop of 

* Dupin, lit supra. 
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£^heeuB, proceeded at once against Nestorios* 
wiihoiU waititiff for the aftlvid of tfieir Brethren 
of the West, or even of all those of the East^ 
who had been summoned to attend. Theypro^ 
nounced sentence of deposition against him "ia 
the name of the LoBD Jesus Christ, whom be 
bad blasphemed." This was the first Act of 
the Council, and is the more remarkaUe, as it 
shews» that they had neither St Peter, nor 
Celeettne in their thoughts ; and that .they con- 
sidered no earthly being but the Lord of Heaven, 
as the Supreme head of the Universal Church. 
It should be observed, that counter-proceedings 
of deposition and excommunication were taken 
against both Cyril and Memnou by ^e Nesto- 
rians. 

The other Acts of the Council here necessary 
to be referred to, are the sixth and seventh; 
the former of which relates to Cyril's exposi- 
tion as above given, and is embodied in the 
general history of the Nestorian Controversy 
here epitomized. Although satisfied with tfa6 
deamess and energy of that Father's language, 
the Council notwithstanding shewed its prefe- 
rence for the sententious brevity of the Nicene 
Fonntda; when it decreed, **'that it should 
not be lawfbl to utter, write, or compose any 
other Faith than that, which had been defined 

* LiBB. Concil Tom. iii. p. 688. 
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by the Nicene Fathers ; and that should any dare 
to publiBh any other Creed ; — if Ecclesiastics^ 
they should be removed from their office, axxt-i 
Tfint mat -y — if Liucs, they should be anathema- 
tized. By the seventh and last Act, the juris, 
diction of Bishops is decreed to be inviolable. 
The substance of eJI the Acts is diffused through 
t&e sequel of this Chapter. 

Cyril's parfy was supported by the Bishop of 
R(Hne, who now appeared in the Council in the 
persons of his 'I^egates ; while John, Bishop of 
Antioch, at the head of thirty-six other Bishops, 
espoused the cause of Nestorius, now branded 
by his enemies, as the new Judas. Rival Synods 
were held, which darted apatbemas against each 
other. In viun did the Imperial Minister, Can- 
didiaa interpose ; as violence and clamour, se- 
dition and blood, defiled the entire city. In this 
state of things, the Emperor, to whom succes- 
sive representations had been made by deputies 
from the contending parties, determined to 
depose their respective leaders — Nestorius and 
Cyril ; at the same time, that he notified to 
them, that such was his fixed determination. 
Afterwards, however, yielding to the solicita- 
tions of the Byzantine Monks, whom Cyril se- 
cretly instigated for the puipose, he consented 
to have their 'cause reheard in his presence, and 

^Arcadius and Projectus, Bishops; and Philip, a Presbyter. 
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for this purpose directed, that a CoancU should 
assemble near Chalqedon. Aiter a patient hear- 
ing, and at the,.inoaient, that the Eastern 
Bishops conceived, that they had the advantage, 
the Emperor Theodosius suddenly withdrew to 
Constantinople, taking withhimtheir adversaries. 
To no purpose, did the Eastern Bishops remon- 
strate i he having finally resolved, that Nestorius 
was ji^stly deposed, and that Cyril and Memnon 
-^houljl retain their Sees. This resolution opo- 
ral£n towards the restoration of peace in the 
Church, of which he had been so desirous. 

After a boisterous contest, and a considerable 
time spent in negociation on doctrinal points 
between the Asiatic and Egyptian Bishops ; for 
each . appealed to the Kicene Creed as .the 
standard of his Orthodoxy : the unhappy Ifesto- 
rius, the once powerful Metropolitan of Cctn- 
stantittople, oppressed by Cyril, abandoned by 
his friends, and banished by the Emperor to 
Oasis, one of those solitary, though verdant 
spots in the midst of the Lybian sands, wan- 
dered about in the deserts, until death put an 
end to his sufferings. 

At this point of the narrative, 'it becomes 
necessary to advert to the importance attached 
by a 'modem writer to the circumstance of the 

* See Doctor Doyl^) Reply to the Archbishop ofDubun's 
Chai^ p. 49. 
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*CouDdl*B hanng informed the Kehop of Rome 
of its Acts, and to the authoritative tone used 
by that Bishop, when he re^wmmended to Cyril 
the deposition of Nestorius, and^he providing a 
Successor to the vacant See of Cotistantinople. 
. In the first place, then, the Letter addressed 
by the Council to Celestine, was nothiiig more 
than a mere matter of courtesy, shewn on simi- 
lar occasions to any of the great Bishop^ who 
happened to be absent. Next, on the s'ubject 
of confirmation, the Council never soughfetlAit 
of Celestine for their Acts; the Emperor having 
already ratified them. This, it would appear, 
was all that even the Legates wanted, as they 
tentreated him to command that the conciliar 
enactments against Nestorius should be put into 
force. And as to authority, Celestine evinced 
no feeling of it ; since he merely advised Cyril 
to attend to the interests of the Church ; — an 
advice followed by him, as he obtained, through 
the Monks of Constantinople, the order for a 
General Council. Celestine's Letter further 
speaks of the common interest, which all had in 
preserving the faith pure, and of the Clergy 
having received a mandate of a general nature, 
ytn».%)i vnohnv. Lastly, it states, " we have di- 
rected our Legates to confirm (ixet^ae-so-*) what 

* IiABB. Tom. iiL €67. f Ibid. p. 659. 
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has been formerlf decreed by us against Nesto- 
rius ;" alluding to the sentence pronounced on 
him by a Couucil previously held in Rome ; bnt 
by no means to that passed on him by the Ge- 
neral Council of EphesuB. 

It then proceeds to say, * " we doubt not that 
your (Cyrirs) Holiness will assent to this, as it 
will be conducive to the general good of the 
Church." In fact, the general tenor of this 
Letter indicates no feeling of conscious su- 
periority, such as that set up at the present 
time for the Bishop of Rome. That the Coun. 
cil attached no such consequence to it, appears 
from their having ordered the Notary to read to 
them Cyril's Letter to Nestorius, and not that 
of Celestine to themselves; and from their hav- 
ing subsequently declared it orthodox, not surely 
because of its conformity with Celestine's opi- 
nions, but with those of the t Nicene Council. 
Besides, Celestine's Letter was not read to the 
Council, until qfi^ they had condemned and 
deposed Nestorius ; — a proceeding utterly in- 
consistent with the supposed superiority of the 
Roman See. It may be added, that a spurious 
Roman Edition of Celestine's Letter, so con- 
fidently referred to by Doctor Doyle, seems to 
fum at some high jurisdiction, or other; whereas 
the genuine Letter intimates nothing whatever 

« Labb. Tom. iii. p, 618. f Ibid. p. 361. 
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of the kind. Moreover, the * Legates only 
claimed the canonical right of assenting to, and 
sabscribing the Acte of the Council : a claim 
admitted hy t Cyril in his address to the 
Council. 

It is, to be sure, pretended, that Philip, the 
Papal Legate, maintained his Master's prero- 
gative by asserting the superiotendance of St. 
Peter over the entire Church, and that this 
implied his own right to revise whatever pro- 
ceedings the Council took before his arrival, 
and if necessary, to confirm them. But this 
superintendance ascribed to St. Peter is nothing 
more than Cyril (who is at least as good au- 
thority as Philip) ascribes to St. John ; whom 
he regarded as posseting 1: equal dignity with 
Peter, being like him, both an Apostle and a 
holy Disciple. 

That the Bishop of Rome, at this early pe- 
riod, aimed at supreme power in the Church, 
we have the testimony of Socrates, a contem- 
porary Historian, in proof of it. II" The Roman 
Episcopate," says he, "as well asthat of Alex- 
andria, having transgressed the limits of the 
Priesthood, have long since degenerated into 
tyranny." Lastly, the aspirations to power 
ascribed to the Bishop of Rome are perfectly 

* RiCHERius, p. IdS. f Labb. Tom. iii. p. 627. 

% Ibid. p. 400. 
11 Eti JuHirf hemSv :r«X«i rgaiAto(r«. Gccl. Hist. p. 347. 
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consistent with the humility ohserved by him, 
when he informs the Emperor, Theodosios, that . 
• he promptly obeyed his commands as far as.he 
was able, by sending bis representatives to the 
Council. So much for Celestine. We have now. 
barely to offer ap observation, or two on the. 
style of the Letters, which passed between him,, 
and Cyril. > 

CyrU's Reply to Celestine on the subject of 
Nestorius's Heresy, was coui^ed in terms the. 
most affectionate -, withal, he simply addresses 
him, as'Bishop of Rome. He defers to him, 
because, says he, " my duty claims my vigilance, 
and the ancient custom of the i Churches re- 
cdmmends, that a communication should be 
made to your Holiness, («ywTj|T.,) on the oc-, 
casion." By this title, surely, he. neither. con- 
ferred, nor thought he conferred, authority, or 
jurisdiction. He consulted the Bishop of Rome, 
as he did the Bishop of Antioch, and if he 
called him Holiness, it duly sprung from those 
feelings of veneration and respect, which he 
thought due to the occupant of the Apostoliq 
Chair. But what decidedly proves it to have 
been nothing more than a courtesy, is the repli- 
cation of the same title to Cyril ; when in his 
Answer, Celestine, in turn, addresses him as 

* liABB. Tom. iii. p. 620. 
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his Holiness, (aViornn.) Indeed of the two 
Greek terms, this which Celestine applied to 
Cjrit is more stricUy consonant to the idea of 
HOLINESS, than the other. Such mutual cour- 
tesies prove, that those great Patriarchs con- 
sidered themselves to' be on a perfect egtuxlUp. 
And, that neither appeared superior to the 
other, in the eyes of the Council, is evident 
irom the equal praises, which it bestowed on 
each, in the second session : — * '* To Celestine, 
a second Paul ; to Cyril a second Paul ; to Ce- 
lestine agreeing with the St/nod, the whole 
Council gives thanks : one Celestine, one Cyril, 
one faith of the Synod, one faith of the whole 

world :"^-e(; K.Atn»»i Uf Kv^iXAet' (xtK iririf td; tratoi*' 

Further, the leading members of the Council, 
who signed its Acts were : — 

1. Cyiul, Bishop of Alexandria. 
Q. Arcadius, a Legatine Bishop. 

3, Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem. 

4. pRojECTus, a Legatine Bishop, Sec. 

From this t order of signature, then, it die- 
tanctly appears, that Celestine was not President 
of the Ephesine Council, either in person, or 
by proxy. We have before seen, that at the 
first Great Council of Nice, the Emperor pre- 
sided, and not Sylvester's Legates, who barely 

* Labb. Tom. iii. p. 618. | Ibid. p. 347. 
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appeared there to supply his place : while at 
the Second General Council of Constantinople, 
Dama^us had not even so much as his Legates 
to attend it. It iurther appeal's, that as it be- 
longed to pious Kings among the Israelites to 
convene the Church, so it was the province of 
Emperors, or Kings, to assemble Councils, and 
not the Bishop of Rome, who had no jurisdic- 
tion out of bis own Diocese ; — that the ratifica- 
tion of the Emperors, and not that of the Bi- 
shop of Rome was necessary to legitimatize 
a Council : — and lastly, that the Church of 
Rome is not the Mother of all Churches ; but 
the Church of • " Jerusalem, which is above, 
is the Mother of us alL" The Bishop of 
Rome is a Son of this Church, and there- 
fore, he must be subject to it, and cannot be 
its Head. 

Care should be taken not to confound the 
Cieneral Ephesine Council here treated of, with 
t another held in Ephesus, A. D. 449, under 
Dioscorus, the tyrannical Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, which obtained the appellation of an aS' 
aenibly ofrMers, a-wohs x>irfix» ; from the fraud 
~and violence with which every thing was con- 
ducted. 

From documents, which have been lately 
drawn into light through the indefatigable in- 

* Gai. iY. 26. i See p. 88. 

G 2 
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duBtry of * Sir William Betham, it appears 
that two Synods were held in Ireland so early 
as the year 4iS0. The Canons framed by them 
rielate to Morals and Discipline. 

" Irish AKTiatiARiAN RESEARcuei. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE FOURTH GBHEOAL COUNClt HELD AT CHAL- 
CEDON, A. D. 451. 

There were twenty-two Synods convened on 
Church affairs between the Great Councils of 
Ephesus and Cbalcedon, but as they resembled 
the minor ones that preceded them, so far as 
regarded their Rules of local discipline; we 
may at once enter on the eubject, which will 
lead UB to the consideration of the Fourth Ge- 
NERAL Council assembled at Cbalcedon. 

The Athanasian Creed desires, that we wor- 
ship the Triune Deity ; " neither amfounding 
the Persons, nor dimding the substance." The 
reason is evident; for, if we "confound the 
Persons," there will be in feet rut Son, nor 
Holy Spirit distinct from the Father : — and if 
we " divide the substance," we break the Unity, 
as we run the risk of having it said, that we 
acknowledge Mree Omnipotents; Mr«e Eternals; 
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three Gods; three Lords. The Umity of the 
Deity, therefore, is the proper clue to the 
Fwth of the Orthodox Christian, as it leaves 
him nothing more to contend for, than suc^ an 
Unity of Essence and Attributes, as shall se- 
cnre a perfect emsonance, and harmony to all 
the operations of the Deity. 

This will appear from a consideration of the 
Athanasian Creed, containing, as it does, no- 
thing more than what is to be found in the 
Apostles', and Nicene Creeds. It was called 
by the "ancient Chm^ih a Panoplt: — a com- 
plete suit of ardour against all opponents ; and 
by Luther it was regarded as the Bulwark of 
the Apostles* Creed i^—Prc^fUffnaculum St/mbolt 
Apostolici. — For, it is admitted, that whatever 
might have been the innovations of the Bomau 
Pontiff, on the one hand ; or their loose ex- 
planations on the other ; in point of doctrine, 
the Western Chm:ch was pure in the first agea 
of Christianity.* This celebrated FtHxaulaiy 
applies to many existing heresies of the present 
day, as it will, no doubt, to such as may start 
up from time to time hereafter, under new 
names ; while it is calculated to guard us 
against concessions adverse to the true Catholic 
Faith, and consequently, contrary to Scripture. 
Athanasius is not generally deemed the author 
of this Cr^ed, tdthough his writings are thought 
to have furnished the materials of wluch it it 
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compost. The prevailing opinion, howevei*, 
is, that Vigilius, an African Bishop of the sixth 
century framed it ; although Doctor Waterland 
ascribes its authorship to Hilary, Bishop of 
Aries, A. D. 450. But whoever the author may 
have been, it was originally written in *Latin, 
and not in Greek. The Church of Home in- 
corporated it in its Offices in the year 930, and 
at the time of the Reformation, we received it 
into our Litui^. A Creed of euch antiquity 
is entitled to the reverence and respect of the 
faithful. Hanng premised thus much, we havs 
now to consider in what Articles the Or- 
thodox Faith was violated by Nestorius and 
Eutyches. 

Nestorius, as we have seen, divided the sub- 
stance, while Eutyches, whose Heresy the 
Council of Chalcedon was designed to suppress, 
eonftmnded the Persons of the Godhead, and 
thus ran into the contrary extreme. The aber- 
rations of both from the truth, may be traced 
through Arius to that source of all the troubles, 
that ever afflicted God's household, the Heresy 
of Cerintfaus. 

Eutyches a Byzantine Monk, broached and 
propagated the monopfaysite doctrine, or the 
doctrine of one incarnate nature. By asserting, 
that the human and divine nature of ChriM are 

• S«e Chapter ii. pp. 10, 1 1. 
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but one, like the * Patripassians of the pre- 
ceding century ; he held, that the Eternal Fa- 
ther endured the sufferings of the Croes.! Not- 
withstanding this glaring departure from the 
Christian Faith, the orthodox party bore it with 
uncommon patience. But as the Heresy was 
advancing at a rapid rate, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius deemed it< expedient to hold a Synod at 
Constantinople, for the purpose of investigating 
the charges preferred against its propagator. 
Being called on to meet his accusers Jace to 
face, there was no possible contrivance or ex- 
cuse, to which Eutyches had not recourse in 
oi-der to evade it ; but all to no pui^ose. In 
vain, also, did he make his appeal to Rome 
for protection, ai^d profess his willingness to 
subscribe to the Articles of the Nicene Creed. 
As he refused either to appear, or to plead, 
he was condemned : his contumacy would, at 
all events, have occasioned his downfidl, had 
the Fathers no other grounds for pronouncing 
sentence of condemnation against him. 

At a Synod subsequently held in f £{^esus, 
A. D. 449, Eutyches overcame his scruplesj and 
obeyed the summons, which demanded his at- 
tendanceat it. Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexandria, 
having been appointed President by the Empe- 
« 

* The followers of both Noetus imd SabtilliuB were called 
Patripassians in the Fourth Century. 

■\ See puge 83, for the charaeter of this Synod. 
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ror, heard his defence with great attention, no 
lees than the recriminatory cbai^ee, which he 
ui^d ^ainet Flavian, the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, and Eusebius, Bishop of Doryleeum ; 
and declared him absolved from the sentence, 
which had been passed on him at the last-named 
Synod of Constantinople. He even went far- 
ther by the frnnal condemnation of these two 
Bishops : — a step, that led to the murder of 
Flavian, after he had passed .through the ordeal 
of a fiery persecution excited E^ainst him by 
Dioscorue in person, and Chrysaphius, the god- 
son, of Eutyches, and reigning Eunuch of the 
Palace. 

The account of this transaction was conveyed 
to the Bishop of Rome by one of his L^ates, 
who, after much personal ilUusage, with diffi- 
culty escaped with his life. Leo, as might be 
expected, incensed at the slight paid his autho- 
rity, and the indignity he received in the person 
of one of his representatives, laid his complaint 
before Theodosius, and conjured him to assem- 
ble a general council ; alleging, that as an Ap- 
peal had been lodged, the cause, on which judg- 
ment was passed, should, agreeably to the Sar- 
dican Canons, be re-examined. The Emperor 
felt disposed to accede to his proposal, but 
before he could do so, his death occurred ; — a 
circumstance, which no less than the veneration 
entertained for the See of Rome by his sister 
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Pulcheria, now become wife of Mardan and 
Empress of the Eaet, Gontributed to farour th« 
a^irations to Su[H%me power, which even be- 
fore thie pwiod, ae we have seen, began to be- 
tray themaelTes in the Roman PontiiF. 

A new Council was forthwith smnmoned at 
Constantinople, to which the Roman Legates 
were invited, and before which, <the Letter of 
Leo to Flavian on the Mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, rejected on a former occasion, was now 
read, and an anthema pronounced agEunst Nes- 
torius, and Eutyches. Minutes of this Council 
were sent to Rome by Anatolius, Flavian's suc- 
cessor in the See of Constantinople. It is par- 
ticularly necessary to attend to ^is communi- 
cation, which is put forward at the present day, 
as proof of an application to Leo to confirm the 
proceedings of the Council ; whweas it had not 
been made for some months after the Council 
had dissolved itself, and that the Emperor had 
ratified its Decrees. The Emperor and !Ekn- 
press likewise wrote to Leo, communicating 
their intention of celebratii^ a Council in the 
East, at which ^ey desired, Uiat both himself 
ai^ the other Western Bishops might assist. 
In short, every sort of deference calculated to 
inflame human jHride was paid by the Eastern 
Court to the See of Rmne. In one thing only, 
did a diiSerence of opinion exist, that while Leo 
desired, that the new Council should meet in 
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Italy, the Emperor resolved that it should be 
held in the East: dot did he gratify the papal Le- 
gates, by assembling it at Nice, as they wished ;v 
his orders were, that it should be held at 
Chalcedon. 

At this city, situated uear the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, did the Fourth General Council of 
the Church assemble, A. D. 481. Historians 
seem to have exhausted all their descriptive 
powers in their representation of this numerous 
and august meeting of 630 Bishops. In the fore- 
ground, were to be seen the principal ones of 
the East and West arranged in the usual order of 
precedence, to the right and lefl; of the Chancel, 
in the Church of St. Euphemia. The Legatine 
Bishops held a prominent, thoi^h not the chief, 
place, among them. That post of honour was 
reserved for twenty lay-commissicmers of consu- 
lar and senatorian rank appointed by the Em- 
peror ; and to give solemnity to the scene, the 
Holy Gospels, which as yet regulated Chris- 
tian Faith and practit^, w^e exhibited in a 
conspicuous situation to the view of the reve- 
rend assembly. Vid. Dupin in loc. 

Aiter the formalities necessary to be ol^erved 
on occasions of the kind, had been gone through ; 
Pasehasinas, one of the Legatee, rose to say, 
that he bad it in ccwamand from Leo, " who 
was the Head of other (not aM, as "Doctor Doyle 

* Rbplv to the Aictibishop of Dublin's Charge, p. 60. 
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has it,) Churches :— namely, those of the Wes- 
tern Patriarchate-, to propose the exclusion of 
Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, from the 
Council ; alleging as a reason, that a person ac- 
cused could not be a judge." The Council, cer- 
tainly, in appearance complied with the Bishop 
of Rome's requisition. It was, however, only 
in appearance ; since they naturally conceived, 
that they would appear to act with absurdity, 
had they allowed Dioscorus to remain amongst 
them, while his trial was going on. The rea- 
sonableness of the thing, then, and not Leo's 
mandate, was what determined the compliance 
of the Fathers. When the accused Patriarch 
descended from his seat to the Bar of the Tri- 
bunal ; Eusebius, Bishop of Dorylteura, stood 
forward to accuse him of having moat cruelly 
persecuted Flavian to death, and of having pro- 
nounced an unjust sentence of condemnation 
against himself. Unabashed by these charges, 
Dioscorus screened himself under the authority 
of the Emperor, who had convened the Council 
of Epbesus. He referred to the Acts of that 
Council, which comprise those of Constantinople 
under Flavian, and proceeded on a line of de- 
fence not necessary to enlarge on at present. A 
narration of this kind might have been interest- 
ing at the time : yet the attention^ which would 
now be required to disengage this double invo- 
lution ; by enucleating the Ephesine Acts from 
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those of the Council of Chalcedon, and next the 
Byzantine ones from those of the Council of 
Ephesus ; would be but badly requited. How- 
ever, it is sufficient to observe, that Dioscorus, 
unable to withstand the heavy charges brought 
against him, met with the punishment so justly 
due to his pride, his avarice, and his cruelty. 
In the first Act. of the Council, he was pro- 
nounced unworthy of the Episcopal Office, and 
deposed. His banishment by the Emperor fol- 
lowed as a natural consequence. 

The Council next declared their inviolable 
adherence to the Creed established by the three 
preceding Councils of Nice, Constantinople and 
Ephesus : — that drawn up by their Committee 
<;f Bishops being in perfect conformity with 
it. Much of their time was taken up in dis- 
cussing points of local discipline, in receiving 
petitions, redressing grievances, and regulating 
the general concerns of the Church. The Ca- 
nons of the concluding, or sixteenth Session, ac- 
cording to Labb^, seem to be a recapitulation 
of those framed in the preceding Sessions, and 
with the exception of the XXVIlIth, exclusively 
relate to discipline. 

The twetUy-eiglUh Canon just spoken of, de- 
serves to be particularly noticed. The Council 
ordained, that a Primacy hefore all others, and 
chief honour should be preserved to the Arch- 
bishop of armera Borne. The words of it, in the 
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XVIth ActioD^ are : *irpe v%<itK* fttt m «-puTii« k»i 
-rnv ig«ijiiT*K Tipni'* It likewise ruled, that the 
Church of the City of CouBtantinople, vhich is 
called new Rome, should have the same privi- 
leges with that of old Rome, in consequence of 
its being the second City in the world. For, it 
goes on to say, the Fathers have justly assigned 
Eldership to the seat of Elder Rome, on acanmi 
ofOie kingly, or imperial authority of that City : 
\tia. TO |3iK<rtXfUitir TOf wax» nttn* ; and they have 
assigned equal privil^es, tk nr» -rftvCuai, to new 
Rome, rationally judging, that the City, which 
was honoured by the In^erial power, and resi' 
dence of the Senate, and which tenjoyed equal 
privileges with Royd Rome, its Elder Sister, 
should, like it, be exalted in Ecclesiastical R&nk< ' 
Nothing, then, can be more evident, than that 
the nPnxEiA, or Primacy, which is here con- 
ceded to Rome, solely originated in the circum- 
stance of its being the Seat of Imperial power. 
The natural consequence is, that as the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople was only placed in the 
second rank, it also solely arose from the circum- 
stance of Constantinople being the second city 
in the Empire. Irenseus must have viewed the 
subject in this light, notwithstanding that his 

^ Law. Tom. iv. p. 817. f Ibid. 

X n*>.n Km TON I2flN onXmwm w^t^m tii r^vn^ 
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aaihonty is cited in favour of popish Supre- 
macy. That early Father very justly con- 
cluded, that ae the City of Rome was the Me- 
tropolis of the Roman Empire ; the Church of 
Rome wotdd acquire an ascendancy over every 
other Church contiguous to it, and be naturally 
deferred to, propter potiorem principalitatem. 
That it was this regulation alone, which con- 
ferred superiority of Rank on the Bishop of 
Rome, will be further confirmed by the fact of the 
Bishop of Constantinople taking the precedence 
of the other Eastern Bishops, in subscribing the 
Acts of this very Council of Chalcedon — an ho- 
nour, which he did not er0oy at the first Greneral 
Council J nor untU the second General Council 
at Constantinople had raised that city to an 
equality of prerogative with that of Rome, its 
elder sister. On the whole, therefore, it is 
e^dent, that were it not for a mere contin- 
gency of this kind, those Bishops would not 
have taken the lead of the Bishop of Jerusalem ; 
nor wonid even the Bishop of Rome ever have 
had the honour of preceding him. 

The pertinacity with which the L^ates of 
the Roman See put forward their pretensions 
to a predominant authority, and the little de- 
ference shewn by the Imperiid Commissioners, 
who presided, to their claims, injunctions and 
reqmsitions, when it was not called for by the 
fitness of the case j form prominent features in 
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the proceedings of the Council of ChalcedoD. 
With a strict attention to the object of his mis- 
sion, Paschasinus pr^ixed to the Vlth Canon of 
the' Council of Nice, a declaration, " that the 
Church of Rome always had the Primacy." 
The fraud was detected on the spot, as Aetius 
read the Canon 'without any such addition ; a 
circumstance overlooked by the Popish Writers 
of the present day. 

The respect, with which Leo's Letter to the 
Council was received, tis urged as an additional 
proof of the Bishop of Rome being acknow- 
ledged by it as the Head of all the Churches. 
It is, no doubt, stated in the minutes of the 
Council, that such was the case j but this defe- 
rence originated, not in its being Leo's Letter, 
but because of its agreement with the exposition 
of the primitive Church. This will appear 
from the praises bestowed on it by acclamation 
in the Council. X " Such is the Faith of the 
Fathers ; such the Faith of the Apostles ; Peter 
hath spoken by Leo j so the Apostles taught. 
Leo hath taught piously and truly; CyrU taught 
so. Eternal be the memory of Cyril. Leo 
and Cyril have taught the same thing." The 
praises bestowed on Leo for his Letter, are not 
different from those given to Cyril. It was, 

* RiCHERitis, HisLConcil. p.330; and DuPiN, vol. i. p. 678. 
f Doctor Doyle's Reply, p. 51. t Labb. Tom. iv. p. 511. 
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tberefore, on account of the consonance of their 
opinions with the Apostolic doctrinesi and opt 
from any idea of axi exclusive Primacy being 
Tested in the Bishop of Rome, that the Counqil 
pronounced so florid a panegyric. Indeed, others 
wise, it would absui-dty follow, that they would 
acknowledge two Supremacies, or Headships : -7 
namely, those of Le;o and CvaiL ; each exer- 
cising a lordship over the other, at one and the 
same time^ We find .in the second Session of 
this Council, the same thing oocuning in the 
case of Eutyches ; the Ckiuncil shouting out :— 
*' Pope Leo believes, as Cyril did, ^c." — » T^wae 

Atm *TWf irifiui, Ku^iXAo; itiMf Hrifiufffr. — Labb. 

Tom. iv. p. 341. 

The result of the Acts, and Deliberations of 
this Fourth Ecumenical Council, consisted in 
conceding to the Bishop of Rome the order of 
rank and precedence, and to the Bishop of 
Constantinople, the same prerogatives with him* 
together with an uncontrolled power to ordaia 
Bishops. The latter part of the Ordinance, the 
Legates resisted ; observing, that the Rom^n Se« 
should not be so much degraded in their pre- 
sence. But notwithstanding their opposition* 
the Commissioners declared the detenninatioa 
of the Council fixed, and irrevocable. The 
Fathers, it is true, addressed a Letter to the 
Roman Pcmtiff on the subject of what had taken 
place in the Council ; a token of respect usually 
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shewn to absent Bishops. But in order to pre- 
vent any Airtber opposition> the Emperor con- 
firrmd by his Edict all the decrees of the Coun- 
cil ; a measure, which, as it was assented to by 
the assembled Bishops, convincingly proves, 
that neither they,.nor theEmperor, nor his Com- 
missioners, looked upon the Bishop of RoD[)e as 
possessing it Mpreme control over their proceed- 
ings' ; or as fflitided to more than the courtesies, 
which they shewed hini. But in addition to 
his O(mfirmatory E^ict, the Emperor did an act 
of justice to the memory of Flavian, which was 
denied to that onfortunatfi Bishop when alive; 
he reversed every thing that was done against 
him, and expunged from the Archives- of the 
Byzantine Cburehi the unjust sentence of his 
deposition, and excommunication. 

' .There were many Synods held in this age, some 
Eastern, and others Western ; bat none of them 
of peculiar interest. They referred simply to the 
regularity of ordinations, and other subjects of 
discipline. Some of them were called in the 
«arly part of the century, but for reasons already 
asa^ed, it was thought better to pass them 
over unnoticed. That the connexion between 
the two Great Councils of Ephesus and Cif al- 
CEDON- might not be interrupted by remarks of 
a desultory nature. 

iNfALLiBiLiTv. In the commencement of the 
fifth century, Zosimus, Bishop of Rome, ab- 
solved the Herestarchs, Pelagius and Ceelestius, 
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and by these means coi^rmed their errofs/ Oti 
the latter appealing to him for eupport, he sent 
the * Sai'dicEui Canon, to a Council hejd at 
the time at Carthage, as if it ha4 been decreed 
by the Council of Nice; because in it wfi9 
allowed the right of Appeal to Rome. The 
African Council t^ain rejected it with disdain, 
having fou^d, on reference to the Eastern Pa^ 
triarchs, that no such GaDons belonged to the 
Nicene Council, or were eoer before heiml of. 
Thus, is this In&llible head of an Infallibld 
Church detected in a gross act of imposition :— 
so gross, as to compel tBishop Jewel to call him 
a Forger and Fais^ier of Councils. 

We also find the same Pope pronouncing hU 
unerring' judgment in the dispute between tlie 
Bishops of Aries, and Vlncennes } while his suc< 
cesser, Boniface, under the influence of the 
same inerrani principle, and in the plenitude c£ 
the same Apostolic power, reverses the said judg-^ 
ment ! ! 

3ynimachu8 and Laurentius were elected to 
the Pontificate on the same day by different 
parties, A. D. 498 ; and while they maihtained 

* See the similar case of Appiarius, pa^ 5G. Tillemont 
says, that Zosimus referred to two Canons; — " Zosime cita 
deux Canons deSardiqueBouslenomduConciledeNic^e; et 
les Ereques d'Afrique ne Us rteturent poml." Mem. Eccl. 
Tom. viU. p. 689. 

f Pbktace to liis Defence. 
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the vaJidity of their respective elections, they 
reciprocally denounced each other. Tf^herCf 
then, did Intallibitity reside before the Gothic 
King, Theodoric, gave it a supposed habitation 
in the person of Symmachus ? Theodoric, an 
Arian, that is, a Heretic in the eyes of Mother- 
Church, awarded the keys of Peter to Symma- 
chus, and invested him with the "Pontificate : — 
a citcumstance, that must have vitiated the 
boasted Apostolic succession in the Bishops of 
Rome, and consequently have destroyed their 
title to Infallibility \ 

The Lights of the Christian Church in this 
century were Cbrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, 
Cyril of Alexandria, St. Patrick, Pelagius, Se- 
dulius, Socrates, and Sozomen; — ^tbeHistorians> 
and the two Gelasius's. Among those, who 
wrote with greatest acrimony against Chris- 
tianity, both in this and the Arian age, were Li- 
banius, Julian the Apostate, Ammianus Marcel- 
Unus, and Olympiodorus. 

* With what consistency, can the Romish Church of the 
present day, refuse a Veto to our GBACIOUS KING, 
GEORGE IV., in the appointment at its Bishops ; when 
such a fact stares it in the face ? 
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EUTYCHIAN AGE, OR SIXTH 
CENTURY. 



THE TjrrU OBNEHAL COUNCIL HELD AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, A. D. 556. 

The Monophyeite doctrine, which, as we have 
'se^i, was broached by *Eutyches.in opposition 
to the Nestorians, who maintained the opinion of 
■the two natures, infected the Church throughout 
the entire of this century. Its professors also, 
although they assumed different titles, and en- 
tertained different views of it ; yet so generally 
agreed in their defence of the Eutychian Prin- 
ciple, that the sixth century, in which it was 
upheld, has not been inaptly called the Eutt- 

CHIAN AoE. 

The Cabals and intrigues for the election to 
the Popedom, disgraced the commencement of 

* See page 71. 
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this century. Their future prevention, ho\r- 
erer, was decreed, and certain Rules, having in 
view the peace and order of the Western Church, 
were laid down by two Synods convened at 
Home about the same time. From this period, 
to the middle of the century, upwards of twenty 
local meetings of the Gergy were held in diffe- 
rent parte of Europe : in Asia, there were 
fifteen, and only four in Africa. The regula- 
tions for the married Qergy, which, here and 
there, present themselves to view, prove that 
celibacy was not a general regulation at the 
time ; while Comnranion in both kinds appeans 
to have been an 'established usage. Numerous 
as were the Canons, which were framed, up to 
^e middle of this century, f^ey present nothing 
remarkable, if we except some Ordinances <^ 
the Council of Orange, touching Monasteries, 
Knnneries, Consecrating Altars with Chrism, 
and the right of Sanctuary :-^Ordinances, which 
shew how early the popish leaven began to 
affect the simplicity of the doctrine and disci- 
pline, handed down by liie primitive Church. 

The mrfaphyslcal errors about a plurality of 
Worlds, the pre-existence (^ Souls, the anima- 
tion of the Heavens, and others equally ridicu- 
lous, might have continued in the same obli- 
vious repose, in which they had slumbered for 
the preceding three centuries, were they not ■ 
called forth by the disputatious spirit of this age. 
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Bishops, Priests, and Monks were ranged at 
either side ; some condemniDg, and others de* 
fending the same principles, according as their 
taste, or prerjudices inclined them. So violent 
did the controversy become, that an imperial 
mandat9 secfmed alone adequate to its suppress 
sion. Gratified with the opportunity, which 
presented itselfi trf acting as a Judge in ecclesi- 
astical matters, Justinian issued an Edicts A. D. 
54>1 ; and after having enumei*ated, and refuted 
the errors, i^^nst which his zeal was directed j 
he ordered the person, who gave them birth, to 
be anathematized by the Church of Constanti- 
nople. After having thus persecuted the me- 
mmy of Origen, he afforded a further proof of 
Jiis orthodoxy, in his Confession of Faith against 
ihe *TflREG Chapters : — the title ^ven to cer- 
tain writings in which were found passages of 
a Kestorian chiu^cter. The authors of those 
writings, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edessa, although, like Ori- 
gen, insensible to either his praise, or his cen- 
sure, removed as they were from the enjoyment 
of an earthly existence ; were like him con- 
demned, and anathematized : while precedents 
were adduced from the practice of the African 
Church, for proceedings like these against the 
tdead. 

♦DirpiK, vol. i. p. 7!0. 

t May we not Bappo^ that the pious Fathers, who, at the 
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Viplius, Bishop of Rome, who happeuecl to 
amre about this time in the ByzantiDe Capital, 
betrayed the most marked inconsidtency, by his 
alternately assenting to, and condemning this 
sentence. Ashamed, however, of his vacilla- 
tion ; or rather, apprehensive of the conse- 
qiienceBj which might result from his opposition 
to Justinian's wishes, he took refoge in a 
Oiurch to avoid his .anger; but yielded, after a 
short struggle, to the proposal made him for a 
general Council, that should conust of an equal 
number of Eastern, and Western Bishops. 

This, which has been denominated the Fifth 
iEcuMENiCAL, or GENERAL COUNCIL, was held 
in the Pi^toiium of Constantinople, A. 1X^53, 
(according to some, in the year 55Q,) and con- 
sisted of one hundred and sixty>five Bishops. It 
is remarltable, that while the Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, occupied 
the FiasT places, not the least mention was made 
of Yigilius, although on the spot at the time. 
The subject, to which the attention of the Coun- 
cil was directed, refen'ed to the old dispute of 
the Three Chapters, iu the adjustment -of 
which, the peace of the Church was deeply 
involved. 

Council of CoDstonce, ordered the exhumation, and buraii^ 
• of WicKLiFPE's bones, for having translated some of the 
Scriptures into the English, then spolien; after th<7 hud ex- 
communicated him : defended their act, by the authority re- 
ferred to in this place ? 
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At the opening of the Council, a Letter waa 
read from the £tuperor> recommendiDg an ad- 
herence to the pure Ftdth, as pix^essed by the 
first/our General Councils. He speaks of his 
own endeavours to preserve its integrity against 
the Neatorian and Eutychian Heresies, and re- 
commends them to persevere in the same course. 
He also desires them to examine, whether Fla- 
vian did not afford, in his own case, a proof that 
the dead might be anathematized, and whether 
a comparison of the doctrine contained in Theo- 
doret's and Ibas's writings with that of the 
Council of Chalcedon, might not be made. But 
he particularly advises them to be actuated by 
the love of truth alone in their research, and to 
report to him, with all possible dispatch, the 
result of their inquiries. Little more was done 
at the first day's Session. 

The second, and third days' conferences were 
spent in parleying with Yigilius about his per- 
sonal appearance before the Council. Frequent 
as were the messages he received from it through 
the intervention of its deputies, he persevered 
to the last in bisrefusal to attend it. On a sub- 
sequent occasion, however, he justified his con- 
duct, and as the authors implicated in the affair 
of the Three Chapters died in the Communion 
of the Church, he wished to spare them ; con- 
ceiving it sufficient to condemn, in a general 
way, writings, which impugned established doc- 
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triqes, without meatioiibig natues. Nottrith- 
stapding this, the Council, afier a solemn de- 
lib^ration of four w five euccessiv^ dajw, con- 
demned the Three CuAPTEas, as weU as the 
writers to whom they referred : — a no incon- 
siderable proof of the light estimation in which 
they held the Bishop of Rome at that time. In 
&ct, tiie Emperor opposed Yigilius to Vigilius, 
by producing some Letters of his, approving of 
the condannation of the Tbiiee Chapters, 
which he now so inconsistentiy defended: a 
circumstance, which led to the rejection of his 
luithority, and to the Emperor's confirmation of 
the Acts of the Council. Vi^lios's exUe led 
once more to a change in his (pinion. He re- 
tracted his defence of the Thwsb Chapters, 
thereby giving in his adherence to the Acts of 
the Council, and at the same time, effectuating 
his own liberty. After the lapse of a century 
iiT)m its rise, the dispute of the Three Chap- 
ters sunk into oblivion ; affording matter of 
wonder, that a oontroversy on so futile a sub- 
ject, should have continued for such a length of 
time. Nothing farther, deserving of remark, 
occurred on this memorable occasion, except 
the degradation of a Bishop for permitting an 
Image of Theodoret to be carried about m a 
Churcht by some of his clergy : — a feet, which 
incontestably proves, that the worship of Saints 
bad not as yet superseded the worship of God. 
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The Synods, wbioh .^re jbeld during the t^- 
mainder of tlie sixth century, were confined to 
France and Sptun. They amount to twenty. 
six in number, and like those of the minor class 
of Councils, which preceded them, are inter- 
Bpenied with Canons having in view the seoa- 
rity of Chordi property, and ihe rights, privi- 
leges, and powers of the different ranks of the 
Clei^. The remaining Canons relate to dis- 
cipline, with (}ie exception of the few, which 
were occ^ionally ordained for the suppression 
of heretical opinions, the regulation of both the 
marriedi, and celibate Oergy, and of the fees, to 
which they shoxdd be entitled, on the perform- 
ance of certain duties. In none of them, do we 
find authority for the distinguishing tenets of 
the modem Church of Rome ; since to the very 
close of the sixth oge^ it was orthodox, pure* 
.and luxcorrupt. Whatever deference it might 
claim as an elder branch o£ the Church of 
Christ, thwe were no pretensions set up for it 
to a lordly pre-emmence oyer the rights and 
priyij^ges of other Churches. Its jurisdiction 
was circumscribed by its own limits. Beyond 
those limits, none was demanded ; no other was 
g^^nted. A^>er the commencement of the se- 
venth century, however, a complete change 
took place in this reject ; so that if a compari- 
son be instituted between the tenets, which it 
held in the first ages, and those it subsequentiy 
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professed, the precise periods at n'hich the no- 
Telties, which now distinguish it from its former 
self, might he easily ascertained. How sensibly 
alive to this distiactioo, that miun pillar of the 
Chorch of £!ngland, the illustrions. Jewel was^ 
may hd seen in his Challenge to the popish 
Clei^, which, to this day, remains unanswered ; 
a proud, and triumphal monument of sound 
theological learning. 

The Order of St. Benedict, which served as a 
model for the several other Monastic Orders, 
that were afterwards instituted, was founded 
towards the early part of this century ; and at 
its close, Christianity was preached among the 
Ficts hy Columha, and among the Anglo-Saxons 
by Augustine, the chief Missionary of Pope 
Gregory the Great to England. 

Infallibility. The conduct of Vigilius, 
when viewed through the medium of the pre- 
ceding statement, will appear but little accordant 
to the claims of inerrancy set up for him by the 
Church of Rome. • Thrice, as we have seen, 
he changed his principles on the subject of the 
Three Chapters, and unless Infallibility itself 
could admit of change, each variation must 
consequently prove him to have been, the very 

« " n etoit (Hlhodoxe i Rome, il devint iltrodox a Constan. 

linople II change de sentiment une troitiem^ foh, el il 

anathematise sans quartier tons ceux qui iu chanj/enl point." 
Basnaqe, Hist, de I'Eglise, Tom. i. p. 526. 
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dkild of error itself. But his bribery of Belisa- 
riu8 for the, parpoae of getting Silverius, who 
had been canonically elected to the Pontificate* 
sent into exile, and the further prosecution of 
his dire purpose, in having this, his unhappy 
rival consigned to misery, starvation, and death ; 
sink him to the lowest degree in the scale of 
human imperfection. He is said to have been 
murdered by Pelagius, his Infallible successor, 
on his way to Rome from Constantinople ; and 
thereby to have afforded an awful instance of 
retributive jusUce. 

The Synods in this century amounted to 
Etghty-Fmtr. 

The Lbarneo Men of the age, were Gildas, 
Columba, Columbanus, Cumianus, Procopins, 
Fulgentius, Germanus, the Emperor Justinian, 
and Gregory the Great ; Proclus wrote with 
great severity in this age against the Christiana. 
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MONOTHELITIC AGE, OR SEVENTH 
CENTURY. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE SIXTH GENERAL COUNCIL HELD AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, A, D. 681. 

The connneDoenietit of this centm^ was ren- 
dered remarkable by a conference at Canter- 
bury betxreen Augustine, a Missionaiy from 
Borne, and the Bri^h Hsfaops, assisted by 
DinoobuB, Abbot o( Bangor. The'mdignant 
rejection by those Prelates of ;the proposals 
made to tbem in the name of Pope Greoort 
THE Great, and their refusal, either to dwell 
in the same bouse, or to eat at the same table 
with his Legate; proclaimed their independance 
of the Roman See. But unfortunately for the 
unoffending Monks of Bangor, the spirit of 
Boanerges, which animated Augustine, realized 
his threat of revenge for the contumacy of their 
superior, by the massacre of twelve hundred of 
their Fraternity. 
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The occorrence, which marked the termina* 
tion of this centoiy, was of a Tcry opposite 
character to that just spoken of. In the spirit 
of peace and concord, the Fathers of the Eastern 
Church met at Conatantinople by order of the 
Emperor, Justinian II., to draw up Canons of 
discipline, as none were made by either the 
Fifth, or Sixth Geneeal Councils. This Synod 
took place A. D. 69S; and is, &om the peculiar 
circmnstances of its being supplementary to 
those two, called: — the Quinisext Council. 

In addition to the Quinisextine Council^ five 
other Synods of the Eastern, and farty-six' of 
the Western Church; among which are included 
five held in different parts of England: were 
celebrated in tiie seventh century. Their Cwaona 
of discipline and local observances are too mul. 
tifarious to detail. But one thing is worthy of 
observation, that not one of the * novelties of 
the modem Church of Rome, is to be disoover- 

* Viz.— I. StTFRBMACY OF THE POPE. 

2. Infallibilitv of the Church. 

3. Half Communion. 

4. Transobwantiatiok. 

6. Adoration of the Host. 

6. Worship of Ihaqes. 

7. Invocation of Aniiels and Saints. 

8. Sale of Indulgences. 

9. Purgatory. 

10. Masses. 

11. Prayers in an unknown ton<?ue. 
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ed among them.' So far from it, that the Con- 
tinental Chmvhes did not as yet appear to de- 
part from the Faith and Practice of the primi- 
tive ages. Celibacy was not by any means a 
general law; while Communion in one kind 
seems not to hare been acknowledged, as ap- 
pears from the 18th Canon of the Fourth Coun- 
cQ of Toledo held in 633; where it wm ruled, 
that the Bread and Wine should be mingled in 
the Cup before ihey were distributed amoi^ the 
people. But least of all, was the Supremacy of 
the Pope then either known or acknowledged. 
No doubt, in the year 606, Boniflce III. re- 
ceived from the blood-stained hands of Phocas, 
— the upstart Tyrant, the Title of Universal Bi- 
shop; notwithstanding, that Gregory the Greatj 
one of his immediate ' Predecessors, rebuked 
the pride of John, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
for assuming to himself the very same Title : — 
' pronouncing it blasphemous, and as fitly belong'- 
ing to none, hut to a forerunner of Antichrist. 

The Popes, who succeeded Bonifice III., had 
the Title of Universal Bishop conferred upon 
them, but it was not understood to convey the 
idea of Power, Authority, or Supremacy ; nor was 

12. Ceubact of thb Clerst. 

13. Exorcism of Baptisu. 

These doctrines and usages are antichristlaii, or unscrip- 
tural ; not to say, that they partake of the sin of I<IoUtry, 
and Blasphemy. 
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H understood in any other sense, than that, in 
which it was applied to other Patriarchs, and 
Bishops. Thus, we find, in the first Act of the 
Fifth General Council of Constantinople, 
the Council greeting Mennas, and John, their 
Patriarchs, with the Title of Universal. Nice- 
phorus calls the Patriarch of Alexandria, the 
Judge of the whole world — Judex universi otHs, 
&c. The Emperor Justinian salutes Epipha^ 
nias, as Universal Patriarch ; while the Empe- 
ror, Constantino Pogonatus calls George, Bishop 
of Constantinople, CCcu»i«nica7 Patriarch ; just 
as he had styled the Pope, Universal Pope. 
Lastly, Pope Adrian himself styles Therasius, 
the Bishop of Constantinople : — General Pa- 
triarch. But, that which was originally intend- 
ed as a Title of respect, was in process of time 
converted into one, indicating the exercise of a 
supreme jurisdiction over God's Household ; 
and was finally estahlished as such, by the im- 
perious Hiidebrand, in the eleventh century. 

Having premised thus much ; the Third 
Council of Constantinople, commonly known 
as the Sixth General Council, now becomes 
the object of our attention. 

The Questions about the two operations, and 
the two wills in Christ, seem to have divided 
the Eastern, and Western Churches, in the se- 
venth century. That, which implied the unify of 
will in the Person Christ, was the Monothelite 
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Heresy, or a simple modification of Eutychi- 
anUm ; the other, implied iieo willa, or energies, 
harmonized in His Person. In order to heal 
these divisions, Constantine, the fourth Empe- 
ror of that name, convened a General Council 
in the Capital of the East, A. D. 681, in which, 
he himself presided, supported on his right by 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and on his 
kji by the RomaQ Legates : — a no very signal 
mark of acknowledged pre-eminence at the end 
of the seventh centnry ; unless it be said with 
Bellarmine, that the ' left was the most honour- 
able place. While tVillers, in his Sketch trf" the 
History of the Church, reports this to be the 
order, according to which the President, and 
the others took their places; candour requires 
us to say, that Bnpin assigns the first place to 
the Papal Legates, and the second to the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. 

The Sessions of this Council amounted to eigh- 
teen in number. . In the first of them, deputies 
from the Patriarchs of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem were present ; while no fewer than 
160 Bishops, with the same deputies, attended 
the last sitting. The celebrated Ecthesis of 
Heraclius, one of the immediate predecessors 
of the reigning Emperor, having been read to 
the Council ; became the subject of serious de- 

* See page 34. f page 460. 
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liberation. It is expressly forUdden in it, to say, 
that there is but one operation in Christ, lest 
it should be thought to imply the existence of 
his two natures ; or to aver, that there are 
two operations, as that would imply two con- 
trary wills. Besides the Eothesis, another ex- 
position denominated the Type, which had been 
Written by the Emperor, Constans the Second ; 
likewiee forbad to speak, either of one, or two 
operations, or wills. This, he also did, for the. 
purpose of giving his favourite opinion the ad- 
vantage. However erroneous IJie opinions of both. 
Emperors might be ; the peace of the Church 
was the common object, which they had in 
view. The Greek Clei^ themselves, although 
assertors of the Unitp of the will, yet being 
tired with the endless disputes, which arose 
about the Incarnation ; treated the questions 
about the smgle or double will with indifference, 
and recommended a religious silence, as most 
agreeable to the charity of the Gospel. From 
the nature of the contested subject, the epithet 
of Monothdiiic was conferred on the seventh 
century. 

The'Conncil, after having recited the Creeds 
of the 'first five General Councils, condemned 
both the 'EcTHESis and Tvpe, as monuments of 
Imperial monothelisni ; no less than the recorded . 
sentiments of the Popes, Vigilius and Honorius, 
of Cyrus, Sergius, and others, who maintained 
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the existence of only'one operation in Christ;—^ 
the Deiviriie, or Theandric, if it be allowable 
to use their own language : while they confirmed 
the Lateran Synod, which agreed with them in 
sentiment. Tims, in a manner, did they avenge 
the recent cru^ties inSicted on Martin, the ex- 
iled Pope, who had called them together; as well 
as obliterate the di^race of the Three Chapters. 
- TlieCouncii next proceeded, in its seventeenth 
Act, to define the true faith, after the following 
manner :— • " that there are tu)o natural wills, 
or operations in Chriet, in one Person, without 
dirbion, mixture, or change. That these two 
wills are not contruy ; but that the human will 
follows the divine will, and is subject to. it." 
This definition having been subscribed by the: 
Council } the Emperor caused five copies of its 
Acts to be sent to the Patriarchal Churches of 
Rmne, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Emd Jerusalem. He likewise issued an Edict 
s^inst the Monothelites, condemning them to 
different kinds of punishments, and set forth a 
Confession of Faith conformable to that agreed 
on by the Council. 

Having mentioned the name of Serous, the 
Nestorian Monk, who had been condemned by 
this Sixth General Conncil ; it is proper to. 
associate him with the Impostor, whose tenets, 

■ DopiN'a EccL Hist toI, ii. p. 13. 
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he, as well as tho schismatic Jacobites, so tnainly 
contributed to propagate^ Mahomet, who dom- 
mences his Hegira, or ^ra, at a period, nearly^ 
coincident with that, from which papal supre- 
macy may be reckoned ; attadied to his party 
that heretic, and with his assistance, and that 6t 
others, composed the Alcoran, which he after- 
wards boasted to have descended from heaven. 
If, however, Islamism was thus forwarded by 
apostate Christians } in return, it contributed,' 
in no small degree, to elevate the Papal Power, 
by freeing it from Eastern rivalship. These twin; 
abominations, which took their rise tc^ether> 
seem to indicate a; coincident dissolution. 

Before the end of the Seventh Century, the 
Schism, which the Monothelitic controversy 
caused between the Eastern, and Western 
Churches, was healed. They became united' irt 
the bonds of peace and charity; while the Creed 
of the Incarnation, &c., which had been defined 
at Rome, and Constantinople, was taught in the 
remote islands of Britain, and Ireland. 

At this early period, we also find, that Chris- 
tianity was successfully preached to the Bac- 
trians, Huns, Persians, Chinese, and Indians^ 
and from the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea '; 
and that about a century earlier, the Nestoriaft 
Christians had preached the Gospel on the Ma- 
labar Coast, through the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and even among the roving tribes of 
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Tmtary. The St. Thome Christiane prove the 
labours of an Apostle. Important discoveries 
relating to the descendants of those early con- 
verts, 66 well as to oriental Christianity, in ge- 
neral, have been already made by those cele- 
brated Travellers ; — Buchan an, Kerr, Wolffd, &c. 
Infallibility, and Hokorius. Although 
there are several concurring testimonies to prove 
that Pope Honorius was a Monothelite; "Doc- 
tor Doyle maintains, that he was not one j nor 
ever ceased to be orthodox. Baroilius said the 
same thing, when he attempted to defend the 
Church of Rome front so gr6ss an imputation 
on her chief Pastor. Both the Cardinal and 
the Doctor, it Is true, have authority to plead 
for the boldness of the ' assertion ; since Pope 
Agatho said, that his Predecessors had never 
erred, or fallen into heresy, but had alwaya con- 
firmed the Brethren in the Faith. But, that a 
papal ipse dixit cannot convert a falsehood into 
a fact, will appear from the decision of a Lateran 
Council convened by Pope Martin, A. D. 649, 
consisting of one hundred and four Bishops. 
This very Assembly, mth a Pope at its head, 
denounced the propagators and doctrine of one 
will, as heretical ;< and as Honorius was in- 
cluded in the number of the propagator, he ne- 

• Reflv to the First Appendix to tbe Bishop of Fems's 
Charge, to his Clergy, in 1827. 
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cesearily shared tvith them the general sentence ; 
while he was himself specially consigned to the 
devil, and his angels ! — animam ejus devovemus 
dufbolis infernis, were the words, in which it was 
couched! And, horrible to rdate, this very sen- 
tence was confirmed by the decision of the sub- 
sequent General Council of Constantinople ! 

The candid Roman Catholic Historian, *Du- 
pin, after enumerating the minutest particulars 
of Honorius's affair, concludes with the defini- 
tive sentence of the Council against him ; and 
observes, that he was not only condemned with 
tSej^uS) Cyrus, and other Monothelites, as a 
teacher of heresy ; but that he was Justly con* 
demned and anathematized, and his Letter or> 
dered to be burnt, by the Sixth Creneral Conn* 
cil, in its thirteenth, and eighteenth, Acts. A 
reference also to Labbfi will convince Doctor 
Doyle, that Honorius is expressly named, and 
that too, by this veiy Council. And could I 
4>rect his episcopal research farther, I would 
have him extend it to one of his own ancient 
Breviaries, whpre, as Dupin says, he will find 
Honorius to have been one of those condemned 
by the Church for Monothelism. fBasnage, also 

• Vol. ii. pp. 13, 14, and 16. 

t This Palriarch of the East persttaded Honorius to order, 
thai it tihould not b« said, that Christ had eillier a single, or 
& double will. Delahooue, De Ecd. Christi, p. 309. 

t Tom. i. p. 395. 
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after commenting on the subject matter of Ho- 
Dorias's Letter, which was read in the Council, 
as being pregnant with false doctrine ; remarks, 
that the Council deemed it incumbent on them 
to anathematize, and banish from the Churchy 
a man, who liad adopted the impious opinions 
of SergioB. And Fleury (Tom. ix. p. 67.) also 
remarks, that Pope Leo II. anathematized, 
among others, his Predecessor Honorius. 

The chaise of Monothelitism being thus 
established against Hononus ; the Church of 
Rome is deprived of its claim to Infallibility, so 
far as this Pope is concerned. For, if there were 
a suspension of this principle, only for a single 
day, during his Pontificate, it would go to nul- 
lify its existence, at any previous, or subsequent 
period. It must altvays exist, or not exist at all. 

Although Agatho had many proofe of Hono- 
rius's frailty before him, he was himself the first 
Pope, that ever laid regular claim to a perfect 
exemption from error ! In his time, the Papal 
See established it^i independance of Imperial 
authority, by taking advantage of a concessioa 
made to it by the Emperor Pogonatus, relative 
to the holding papal elections without the impe- 
rial consent. 

The 51 Synods held in this age, were of less 
note than those of the last century ; as. were its 
chief literary characters :— Hesychius, Sergius, 
Cyrus, Adamnanus, and Honorius. 
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ICONOCLASTIC AGE, OR EIGHTH 
CENTURY. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE SEVENTH GENEBAL COUNCIL, OR THE SECOND 
OP NICE, A. D. 787. 

The veneration of the Cross, and of the Relics 
of Saints and Martyrs, first led to the introduc- 
tion of symbolic worship in the Church j and 
faithful likenesses in painting or sculpture, being 
deemed more interesting memorials of departed 
worth than venerable relics ; gradually rose iu 
popular esteem. Accordingly Pictures, which 
were at first allowed to instruct the ignorant, 
excite feelings of piety, and gratify heathen pre- 
judices, had, by insensible degrees, transferred to 
them, the honours of the original. Each silent 
advance was pleasing, as it was productive of 
comfort, to the superstitious mind. Afterwards, 
pagan rites, genuflexion, wax lights, and incense 
crept into use. Images of Christ began to be 
multiplied, of whidi the model was asserted to 
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be in the Picture, reported to have been sent by 
the Saviour Himself to ^Abgants, King of 
Edessa ; for as yet no attempt was made to de- 
fine by lines, and coloars, the Godhead of the 
Eternal Father. And after some time, ho- 
nours equal to, even.greater than those paid to 
the Image of Christ, were conferred on the 
Image of the Vir^ Mary. (Extravagant, how- 
ever, as these were, it was reserved for the 19th 
century to exhibit her timage, weeping, or 
winking, and shewing the whites of her eyes, 
as is this day practised in different cities in 
Italy.) Lying Legends and false miracles were 
the natural fruits of this superstitious folly. 
The reatorqiian of the amputated hand of a 
Bishop of Damascus was the reward bestowed 
en him by this holy Image, for his written de- 

* The 3rd Cattoq of the 8th General CoddcU decrees th^ 
some adoration to the Im^e of Christ, as to the Book of the 
OospelB ; ". becaase, as Salvation is obtained by the words of 
diat holy Book ; so, in Images, we learn by the features t(nd 
■ colours, what the Scriptures teach by the Letters !" Ddpin. 
vol. ii. p. 95. 

t See OPFictAL Memoirs of the Miraculous Images of the 
Madonna, published by Keating and Co., London, 1801, 
Middleton, in his Letters from Rome, in 1724, on the Con- 
formity between Popery and Pa^jianism ; speaks of the im- 
posture rejecting the Images of the V. M. and of Christ 
thtddmg teart, being similar to that told by Livy of the 
Statue of Apollo, which wepl for Ihree days, and nighls t It 
must be admitted, however, that the dry-eyed mirades of the 
present day, far outdo those reported by Doctor Middleton. 
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fence of Image worship ! No less marvellous 
was the conversion to Christianity of the Bere- 
theans, hy the hhod of the very Crucifix, which 
they had maliciously wbunded ! Of the same 
stamp, are the anecdotes told by *one of the 
Nicene Fathers themselves at this . period ;— 
namely, of one man having Jtisf an eye, for having 
Htruck out one of the eyes of the V. M/s Image } 
and of another man being agonized with a pun in 
his temple, for having driven a nail into the fore- 
head of St. Peter's Image ; but from which he 
was rdiemd, on extracting the nail ! ! 

The periods of this growing degeneracy may 
he thus marked out. During the first three 
centuries. Images were aliogether unAnoyjn in 
the Church. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, they were scarcely known j not 9o» 
however, towards ite dose : since about the 
y6ar 370, they were admitt^ into the Eastern 
Churches. In the fifth century, both ImSiges 
and Pictures got into common use ; while the 
worship of them generally prevailed in the ' 
uxth, and seventh, centuries. The eighth cen- 
tury witnessed the reign of superstition and 
error, and the proportionate decline of Chru- 
tjanity. The melancholy consequences, that 
ensued to the Christian world, may be be^ 
imagined from the triumphs of the Saracens 

* Laiwe, Tom. vii. p. 'i69. 
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over it. Already were three of the Eastern 
Patriarchs subjected to the victorious Crescent } 
while the divine vengeance seemed to threaten 
the Christians of the West with a like visitation 
for their apostacy. Still the worship of Images^ 
which manifested this apostacy, was urged for- 
ward in both Hemispheres, with a zeal only to 
be equalled by the opposition it met with. The 
controversy hence arising was protracted during 
the entire age, which appropriated to itself the 
epithet — Iconoclastic ; a name first deridingly 
bestowed by their enemies on the breakers o/" 
Images. 

Leo the Isaurian, when he ascended the Im- 
perial tlirone, perceiving how deeply the Christ 
tian Church was immersed in gross Idola^, 
and knowing how much the Arabian Impos- 
ture was promoted by such im innovation on 
primitive Christianity, undertook to abolish tii0 
sinful practice altogether. He issued an Edict; 
directing that Images should be removed from 
Churches and sacred places, and broken, ox 
committed to the flames ; with a threat of pu- 
nishment, for the disobedience of his orders. 
CoNSTAMTiNE, to whom the Image worshippers^ 
in derision, gave the name of Copronymus ; 
from his having, as they falsely alleged, defiled 
the Baptismal Font, followed in his Father^s 
footsteps. He summoned a Council to meet at 
Constantinople, A. D. 754, where 338 Bishops 
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w^re in attendance, which condemned Image 
worship : — a sentence received in the East, hut 
rejected at Rome. In conformity with this 
sentence, the Emperor bound bis eubjecte hj an 
path, not to worship Images. 
. Popish Polemics pretend to say, that this 
Council of Constantinople was spurious, inas- 
much as it had not received the sanction of the 
See of Borne ;. and that the Councils of Elvira, 
or Eliberis, Frankfort and others, which abo- 
lished Image worship, were equally so. Bat to 
establish such spnriousness, the prerogative of 
a Veto in the Pope to the reception of the De- 
crees of those Councils by the Christian Church, 
must be proved as of divine right ; and next« 
must be determined, what should be the consti' 
tuent principles of a General Council : — such 
98i whether Clergy and Laity should vote ; ttnd 
if the fprmer only, why it should be confined to 
the episcopal Body ; for in the assembly at Jeru> 
salem, where, as we have *seen, St. James pre- 
sided, the Hders (T(i(ff{3-iJTt/)oi) assisted, as well as 
the Apostles ; lastly, what number of the Coun-' 
oil should be competent to make a decision. 
Thns arises one difficulty after the other, which 
papal ingenuity cannot remove ; and which, 
coidd they be removed, Ima^e worship would 
not be thereby warranted, in contravention ta 
the unerring Word of God. 



* See page 5. 
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Bat besides their rejection of the Constanti- 
nopolitan Council of 754, the Romish Doctors 
allege, that even the Acts of the Second Nicene 
Coanoil, are no authority in their Church, and 
that they only assent to the doctnnal Decreea 
t)assed in the last session, as it aieme had the 
Pope's approbation. In the first place, it shoxild 
be recollected, that this is but the allegation of 
•Individuals, and therefore, goes for nothing. 
But granting it to be otherwise ; the opinion of 
Bellarmine would &r outweigh theirs. He calls 
the 2nd of Nice the 7th of "the 18, of which 
there is not one, which is not approved by the 
Pope, and received by Catholics." (De Con- 
ciL. c 6.) In his Treatise on Images, (Lib. S. 
p. 806.) he further observes, Si ergo uUum est 
ConeiHum pMerale legitimum, certi hoc est ;^ 
and again, in the same page. Quod Synodus 
Niceetia decreverit, imaffines adorandas adtu 
Latrije, (which was the highest worship,) certis- 
aimutn est. But the matter does not depend on 
this greet man's testimony, as tin Adrian's ad- 
dress to Chat-lemagne, he defends those very 
Acts, and shows his highest approbation of 
them ; and, what is even more, the Council of 
Trent ratifies each, and every part of this Coun- 
cil, and also expressly quotes it But not to 
digress farther. 

* DoctoTB Milner, Lin^rd, Delahog:ue, iind Mr. Butler, 
f Labb. Tom. vii. p. S49. 
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ImiNE, the Jezebel of that day, on whom the 
management of the Empire devolved on the 
death of her husband, Leo IV., and during the 
minority of her Son, Constantine VI., de- 
parted firom the policy of her predecessors, by 
being instrumental in effecting the firm esta- 
blishment of Image worship. This wealc, and 
wicked woman, after she had taken off her hus- 
band by poison, conceived, that her support of 
the Idol cause, would soon make the world for- 
get the profligacy of her past life. The interest, 
therefore, which she took in it, was evidently 
grounded on a worldly, and selfish policy i but 
certfunly did not spring, as is pretended, firom 
religious principle. But, as our concern is vrith 
-actions, and not with motives, it is sufficient for 
us to know, that to her influence is to be as- 
cribed the convocation of the second Council of 
Nice, A. J). 787, which now ranks as the Se- 
venth of the General Councils. It was in 
her reign, that the Roman Pontiffs effected the 
RtiBl separation of Rome and Italy from the 
East, by conferring on Charlemagne, heterodox 
as he was in their eyes, the title of Emperor. 

The Second Nicene Comicil was attended by 
Vicedomus and Hugumeus, wl)o occupied the 
Jirsi place in it as Papal Legates; the prece- 
dence allowed the Bishop of Rome by the 
Council of Chalcedon being uniformly claimed 
in his name, whenever the 'Occasion required it. 
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In this instance, bo obstacle tras opposed to the 
ambition of their Master ; since it was at the 
express desire of the Empress herself, that they 
attended. Her object was to conciliate support 
to her usurpation, and accordingly, she applied 
to Pope Adrian, the title o^ (Ecumenical Bishop, 
and letl no means untried, whereby she might 
gain him over to her party. 

Tarasius, a layman, who had been ordained 
Patriarch of Constantinople for the purpose 6f 
forwarding Irene's views, stood^awnrf in order. 
Besides many of the inferior cler^, and two im- 
perial commissioners j there were three hundred 
and fifly Bishops present. Their principal acts 
consisted in repealing the decrees passed against 
Image worship by a preceding Council at Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 7^4] at which nearly an equal 
number of Bishops attended, and in passing new 
ones in its favour. They ranked the Iconoclasts 
.with the impious Nebuchadnezzar, who removed 
the Cherubim from the mercy seat. And as they 
admitted, that God could only be " worshipped 
in spirit and truth," they would not permit 
Images of the Deity to be formed ; yet, at the 
same time, tiiey maintained, that this prohibi- 
tion could not properly extend to Images repre- 
senting •Christ's humanity ! 

* A curious vignette exhibiting Christ, as if in the attitude 
of kdmiring the devotion of some of his pions foUowersrUiky 
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The Trent Catechism declares, that the se- 
cond Commandment forbids representations of 
the Deity to be made, as is explained at large in 
the • Second Nicene Council. Now, to super- 
ficial thinkers, this prohibition would seem to 
extend to Images in general, whereas it extends 
only to what coiUd not be represented : — namely, 
God's Holy Spirit ! For this Council says, that the 
Commandment against graven images referred 
only to the Jews, and not to the Christians! Then 
followed, that such as did not embrace venerable 
images, should he cut off from God ! — that such 
as did not honour them, and regard them as 
holy and sacred, shpuld be anathema ! And 
these curses, they pronounced, professmg them- 
selves to he under the unerring direction ofthe 
Holy Ghost ! Labbe, Tom. vii. pp. SI7, 584. 

MTien the Council had completed its object, 
it immediately transmitted "copies of its Acts to 
the different Churches in the West. At Rome, 

be seen in the Title Page of an ancient Manuscript-Breriiuy 
of the_/i)wr(ee»<A century, preserved in the MS. Room ofthe 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. It may be considered a 
representation of the Satiodr, snch as was allowed to be 
made in the eighth century, from the dots, which point oat 
the impression ofthe nails in His bands. 

• The highest decree of worship, that of Latria, was con- 
fined by the Council to God alone ; while Images were only 
to receive a secondary worship, np,ietoat wftnvtwut : this dis- 
tinction vanishes on reference to its own Acts. 
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they were received as the dispensations of Hea- 
ven ; while in Germany, France, and England, 
they were rejected with indignation. So firmly 
did Charlemagne oppose the idolatrous wor- 
ship, which these Acts were designed to es- 
tablish, that he wrote a Book expressly against 
it ; or as some think, got one written by his 
preceptor Alcuin, and published under his own 
name. In that Book, he refuted one by one 
the allegations of his Nicene contemporaries, on 
the subject of Imi^s, and proved, that neither 
the worship, which Abraham paid the people of 
the land of Heth ; nor that, which Nathan paid 
to David, had, as was pretended, the least refe- 
rence to Image worship ; that Jacob leaned- on, 
but did not worship the top of his son's staff; 
and that even bad Sylvester, Bishop of Rome, 
as was alleged, sent images of the twelve Apos- 
tles to Constantinethe Great, at the time of the 
celebration of the first Nicene Council, he had 
not done so, in order that they should he wor- 
shipped. He likewise rejected the story of the 
handkerchtefbearing the Saviour's likeness, said 
to be sent by Christ Himself to Abgarus, as a 
Fable ; and finally, although he condemned the 
adoration of Images, and the burning of Incense 
before them ; yet he equally condemned the 
breaking them, or committing them to the 
flames. He allowed them to be retained in 
Churches, but not to he worshipped. Thus, by 
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steering a middle course, between the adoration, 
and the destruction of Images, and hy giving a 
triumph to neither party, he acquired the credit 
of having acted with moderation, and good 
sense. 

This Publication of Charlemagne, which ob- 
tained the Title of the Caroline Book, induced 
Adrian, Bishop of Rome, to write him a Letter, 
in vindication of the Canons of the second 
Nicene Coimcil. He endeavoured to soften 
down the rigour of the Decree for Image "Wor- 
ship, by "observing, that Images are not reve- 
renced, but so far as they raise the mind up to 
God, and that therefore, whoever prostrated 
himself before Christ's Image, only adored 
God! This attempt at explanation, notwith- 
standing, did not abate the Emperor's oppo- 
sition to the wooden gods. And strange as it 
may appear, one of the reasons assigned by the 
Council for worshipping the Image of Christ, 
was, "that he was not sensibly present, but 
only in his Divinity" Thus, Grermanus, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in his Letter to 
the Council, says, that Christ is not (auiumnKm) 
bodily present. His words are : •« y»p Si txtnoa 
SfiMATiKiis ■jTUifXfi.tmt nfitxxtn, &c. The reader 
will scarcely fiul to observe the strong bearing 

♦ DupiN, vol. ii. p. 42. f Labb. Tom. iv. p. 305. 
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of this passage against the doctrine of Transub* 
stantiatiou. 

With respect to Pope Adrian's Letter, it 
produced no effect on the Emperor, since the 
Council of Frankfort shortly ^fter, A. D. 794-, 
reversed the Decree of 787, and rejected the 
opinion of the Greeks ; and, from a conviction, 
that however plausible Adrian's theory was, the 
practice would he diametrically opposed to it, 
they expressly condemned every degree of ado- 
ration, or worship, as being cmitra aiUhoritatem 
divinam, et scripturarum tramitem. The De- 
crees of the Council of Paris, having a similar 
tendency, were confirmed by Louis, the Meek, 
A. D. 825. 

In England, we know, that Image worship 
had not as yet gained a footing. Spelman says, 
^at the Anglo-Saxons worshipped neither the 
Cross, nor Images, before the second Nicene 
Council, at which period. Image Worship was 
first admitted into Britain ; for that if they had, 
Bede, in his History of the Miracles of the 
Cross, and of the devotions of pious persons, 
would have given some instance, or other, of 
Images being adored, instead of being entirely 
sOent on the subject. " Sed ne Beda quidem 
ipse, inter tot qute de cruce refert miracula, pio- 
rumque varias, et ferventes devotiones, ne unius 
(quod sciam) meminit, qui vel crucem adoravie, 
vel imaginem j vel alterutram edidit adoran- 
dam" Ad Concil. Mag. Brit. Tom. i. p. 218. 
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While this was the state of things in the 
"West, in the East a similar difference of opinion 
prevailed on the subject; for, although Images 
had been i-estored in several places, the practice 
of worshipping them was not universal. The 
Emperor Leo Vth, reversed what his Predeces- 
sor had decreed respecting them. Michael Bal- 
bus, in turn, reversed Leo's judgment, A. D. 
8S0, and supported the views of the GalHcan 
Church. In 842, the Empress Theodora felt 
increased pleasure in annulling Michael's De- 
cree, and in depressing the hopes of the Icono- 
dasts. Her Ordinance led to the final triumph 
of Image Worship. The Crallican, and German 
Churches struggled long gainst this abomina- 
tion, but in the lapse of time, they too were 
carried away by the delusions of will-worship, 
and Idolatry. Here, then, we have presented 
to our view a regular chain in the History of 
Image Worship, for almost a century afier it 
had become an established law throughout a 
great part of the Christian world. 

In this age. Relics, particularly such as could 
claim a descent from Heaven, became a source 
of gain to the Cler^. Processions originally of 
a religious character, and affording an opportu- 
nity to the devout, to return thanks to God for 
some blessing vouchsafed, now appeared in pa- 
geantry, and pomp ; while Crosses, Relics, and 
the Sacrament itself, were ostentatiously carried 
before it. Vid. Dupjn, in loc. 
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To this period, we - may likewise trace the 
incipient eymptoms of another innovation in 
the service of the Church, in the use of a strange 
tongue not understood by the people ; since an- 
tecedently to it we can discover *no nation, 
which had not the Liturgy, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures, In its own language, or in one known 
to it. 

Confession before death was deemed an in- 
dispensable requisite, In order to entitle the 
sinner to the benefit of the Prayers of the 
Church. This usage also appears to have ori- 
ginated in this age. Still how widely did such 
Confession differ from that now practised in the 
Church of Rome. With the ancient Church, aa 
with the Church of England at the present day, 
the Confession wasvolutiiart/; with the Church 
of Rome, it is (Minatory : — ^leading to no possible 
abttse in the one Church ; but in the other, cal- 
culated to enslave the mind, and to establish a 
aptrituai tyranny. 

The Actions, or Sessions of this General 
Council, were Seven in Number \ the last of 
which framed twenty-two Canons for the regu- 
lation of the Church, and of the lives of the 
Clergy. 

* Origen, writing in the third century, obBerved, that every 
person prayed to God in his own tongue — the Greeks used 
the Giwk ; ihe Romans, the Roman languid : — « ft' iAAni* 
BAAHNIKOIZ ximtrm, ti }t (iftKiu PnUAI KOI S.— ORIS. CoD. 
Ira Celjm, Lib. viii. p. 402. 
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In the course of this century, thirty-four 
CoQQcils were held in addition to the Seventh 
General one, of which we have been treating;. 
The numerous Canons ordained by them prin- 
cipally related, as most of the preceding ones 
■did, to morals and discipline. Having become 
long since obsolete, they need not now be called 
forth from the peaceful oblivion, in which they 
have been sunk for upwards of a thnnsand 
years. 

Learned Men. The characters most eminent 
in this century were — Leo the Isaurian, Char- 
lemagne, the Venerable Bede, Alcuin, and Ta- 
rasiuB. 

Infallibility. In recapitulation ; the vicis- 
situdes of the Conciliar War about Image Wor- 
ship, may be stated thus : 

Againal it. 
Council of Elvira, or Elibe- 

n% A. D. 305. See pag« 

20. 
Council of Maueilles, in 

the 6th Century. 

CouncU of CoNgTANTINO- 

PLE, A. D. 7fi4, under 
Constantine Coprony- 
mus. 
Council of Frankfort, A.D. 
794, under Charlemagne. 

Council of Faeis,A.D. 825, 
under Louis the Meek. 



The Seventh General 
Council, or 2nd of Nice, 
A. D. 787, under the Em- 
pr«ss Irene. 

Council of COSCTANTISO- 

PLB, A. D. 842, under the 
Empress Theodora. 
Council of Trent finally es- 
tablished it 
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H^re is the Eastern Cburch pitted against the 
.Western Church, and in one instance against 
itself, on the subject of Image worship. But 
bow stands it with respect to 

Infallibility, 
in the eighth century ? Constantine, a layman, 
ordained for the purpose, is put into the Papal 
Chair, and maintained there an entire year ; 
within which period he had to pronounce un- 
erringly on the subject of Image Worship. As 
his Election was declared to be illegal, his title 
to Infallibility might fairly be questioned. The 
papal chtun of succession was broken by such a 
circumstance, and consequently, the pretensions 
of the Church of Borne to an uninterrupted 
series of Bishops, goes for nothing. Philip, a 
Monk, was set up in opposition to Constantine, 
but was also, after election, set aside as unquali- 
fied for the station ; while the unfortunate Con- 
stantine had his eyes put out by Stephen III., 
the new possessor of the Papacy ! During this 
papal contest. Infallibility surely must have been 
in a state of abeyance, 
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PHOTIAN AGE, OR NmTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE EIGHTH GENEEAL COUNCIL HEU) AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE, A. D. 870, 

Among the Controversies, which agitated the 
Ninth Century, not one was carried on with 
more Tiolence than that, which related to Grace 
and Predestination. Those doctrines, which 
lay in the writings of Angustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, for more than four Centuries, as so 
much dead letter, were at this time, with more 
zeal than discretion, revived by Gotteschalc, a 
Monk of Fulda. Proceeding on the principle 
of Augustine, and ambitious of being wise above 
what is written, he proclaimed the irresistib^ity 
of Grace, and the supralapsarian view of Pre- 
destination ; according to which, Gfod bad from 
all eternity pre-ordained some persons to ever- 
lasting life, and others to everlasting punish- 
ment, and misery ! The propagation of this 
rigorous sentence soon involved him in a sea of 
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troubles. Had he only to encounter the literary 
oppoeition he met with from Rabanus Maurus, 
it had been well for him ; but it was his misfor- 
tune to experience the punishment of whipping 
and imprisonment at the instance of Hincmar, 
the imperious Archbishop of Rlieims, for hold- 
ing what he called a monstrous heresy. Calvin, 
whose name imparts a degree of celebrity to the 
principles of his predecessors, appeared next on 
the stage. He, after having propounded the 
doctrines of Predestination and Grace, with as 
much minuteness, as either Augustine or Got- 
teschalc ; and mtuntained, that God's preordi- 
nation of some of his creatures to happiness, 
and others to misery, arose from his determina- 
tion to exercise, and display his awful justice, 
and free mercy j could not, after all, forbear 
exclaiming: — horribUe fateor decreittm! Grot- 
teschalc's controversy is here particularly men- 
tioned i because of the perversion of Gospel 
Truth, which the doctrine of irrespective Decrees 
has produced throughout the Reformed Church 
on the Continent. 

The complexion of afimrs in the. East were 
at this time altogether of a different character ; 
since the intrigue and violence of factions su- 
perseded the more innocent, although erro- 
neous, discussions of theol<^cal subjects, such 
as engaged the Western Church. 

The advancement of Photios, a learned, and 
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ambitious Layman, to the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, to the exclusion of the rightful 
owner ; afforded Nicholas I., Bishop of Rome» 
a iavourable opportunity for putting on the 
mask of friendship. Proud of the appeal made 
to him by the deposed Ignatius, he summoned a 
Council, in which he judged and condemned 
the Usurper ; pronouncing his ordination, and 
sudden elevation to the Patriarchate, from the 
rank of a layman, directly contrary to the es- 
tablished Canons of the Church ! He even pro- 
ceeded to extremities both agEunst him, and his 
adherents, by excommunicating them. At the 
same time, as if it could mitigate the severity of 
his Decrees, he confirmed the worship of their 
beloved Idols to the Ikithful. Photius, exaspe- 
rated at this proceeding, in return, hurled his 
spiritual thunder against Nicholas, in a Synod, 
which he convened at Constantinople, for dar- 
ing, as he alleged, to add to the Niccne and 
Constantinopolitan Creeds, that the Holy Spirit 
proceeded from the Son, contrary to the Ephe- 
sine Decree on this point He also pronounced 
sentence of deposition against him, and thereby 
involved the Latin Church in the guilt of He- 
resy and Schism. The other Acts of this Coun- 
cil related to the regulation of the Episcopal 
and Monastic Orders. 

In consequence of this precedure, on the 
part of Photius, Nicholas addressed a Letter to 
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the Emperor Michael, couched in language au- 
thoritative, and hold, desiring, that he should ' 
pay due respect to the See of Rome by rein- 
stating Ignatius, and banishing Photius; and 
that the proxies of both should appear before a 
Council at Rome, which he would assemble for 
the occasion. This Letter called forth a spirited 
Reply from the Emperor ; but produced no 
other effect whatever. His murderer, however, 
and successor to the throne of Constantinople, 
restored Ignatius to the high station from which 
he had been degraded, and consigned his rival 
to solitary confinement in a monastery. These 
acts of authority, which had been performed 
immediately on the accession of Basilius to the 
Imperial Purple, were solemnly approved, and 
ratified by a General Council, which he con- 
vened at Constantinople, A. D. 870, being the 
/a«2 of those ecclesiastical assemblies, that met 
in the East, deseiTing the title of General, or 
(Ecumenical. It is worthy of remark, that 
when this Council deposed Photius, they dipped 
the pen with which they subscribed his con- 
demnation, in consecrated wine ! Shameful 
and profane, as this act was, it was not confined 
to this solitary occasion. Vid. Dupin in loc. 

This, the Eighth General Council, was 
opened with greater form than was usually ob- 
served on similar occasious ; and as if to im- 
press it witti more than ordinary solemnity, the 
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* Gospels, as at the Council of Chalc^don, and 
a Crucifix, were conspicuously exhibited in the 
midst of it : — an exhibition, that at least shewed 
the value, which they set on the "Word of God. 
The Legates, Donatus and Stephen, who had 
been sent by Adrian IL to this Council, were 
treated with the most marked respect. Not- 
withstanding this, and that tlvey, on their part, 
artfully made their in0uence in the Council 
subservient to the views, both of the Emperor, 
and the Patriarch ; they were unable, with all 
their address, to prevail on either, to restore to 
the See of Rome, any of the Provinces, which 
formerly belonged to it. 

The details of the Council relate chiefly to 
the submission of Photius's Bishops to Ignatius ; 
the correspondence of the latter with Pope 
Adrian ; Photius's intrusion into the See of 
Constantinople j his never having been a Bi- 
shop ; his refusal to submit to the Council ; and 
the burning of the Acts of his Council against 
Pope Nicholas. 

Next to the proceedings had on these subjects, 
the most important thing that occurred at this 
Council was the anathema, which it pronounced 
in its third Canon, on such as did not adore the 
Image of the Saviour, and honour the Images 
of the Virgin Mary, and the Saints ! Its revival 



* See page 9 
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of the Sixth Canon of the first General Council 
of Nice, which it incorporated in its sevenieentA 
Canon, constituted another of its Acts. It re- 
lates to the rights and prerogatives of Patriarchs, 
and expressly states, that those of Jerusalem, 
and Antioch, who, as *HaIIam observes, were 
as ambitious, as their more fortunate elder 
Brother ; were entitled to the same indepen- 
dent privileges with the Roman Patriarch him- 
self; such as summoning to their Councils, the 
Metropolitans, whom they had ordained, or had 
confirmed by sending them the IPall. The 
Twenty-first Canon assigns the first place of 
honour and respect to the Bishop of old Rome ; 
and afler him, to the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 

On the death of Ignatius, Photius was again 
restored by the Emperor Basilius to his Patri- 
archal Chair of Constantinople ; a circumstance, 
that led to the permanent annexation of the 
contested Provinces to the Byzantine Throne. 
This new turn, which affairs took in the Capital 
of the East, led to the most disastrous conse- 
quences, not merely as it immediately related to 
the insults offered to, and the injuries sustained 
on the occasion by the Roman Legates ; hut as 
it involved the future peace and happiness of the 

• HisTOBV of the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 233. 
t The Pallium, or Grecian Cloak, an Archiepiscopal Ap- 
pendt^. 
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Eastern, and Western Churches. The former 
schism, not yet entirely healed, broke out now 
with such increased violence, that any attempt 
at reconciliation, became quite hopeless ; and the 
darkness and corruption of the succeeding age, 
threw such insurmountable obstacles in the 
way, that the prospect of returning concord be- 
came more distant than ever. So far as re- 
garded Photius himself, his power descended 
into the grave with Basilius ^ for after his death, 
he experienced the misfortune of being a second 
time deposed: — a vicissitude, that in his last 
solitaiy hours, afforded him an opportunity of 
r^retting the loss of the freedom he enjoyed, 
before his ambition prompted him to abandon a 
secular, and a studious life, for the dignity of a 
Patriarch. 

From the deposition of Photius to the reign 
of the Emperor, Michael Cernlariusj the con- 
troversy on the subject of the Procession had 
slept. It was then, however, revived with greater 
asperity than ever; no ecclesiastical decision 
having been as yet had on it. 

Whether the Holy Spirit proceeded from the 
Fathee only, as the Greeks maintained, or 
from the Father and the Son conjointly, ac- 
cording to the Latins ; was a subject so fiercely 
discussed, that it added strength to the flame of 
discord, which then unfortunately raged be- 
tween them. The intemperance, which the 
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Western Church betrayed on the occasion, has 
been justly ascribed, as we shall presently see, 
to a different cause from a desire to defend their 
orthodoxy ; since, it is certain, that in the early 
part of the ninth century, Filio did not belong 
to the Roman Creed. During his Pontificate, 
Leo III. had the Nicene Creed engraved on 
*sUver shields, as it came down from the Pa- 
THEHS of the first two General Conncite ; but 
with the omission of that particular word. It 
was, however, subsequently added to it, A. D. 
908, by Pope t Sergius IK., the pious Father of 
his Holiness, John XI. 

At this period. Image worship received all 
the support which superstition, aided by power, 
could impart to it. The same adoration, which 
had been paid to the Gospels, was offered to tlie 
Saviour's Image. Similar honours were vouch- 
safed to the Images of the Viipn Mary, and the 
other Samts. The origin of the t Crown and 
Bosary; that is, of stated repetitions oi Ave 
Marias, and Pater Nosters, may also be traced, 
to the Eighth General Council, in the penances 
imposed by it on the partisans of Photius.- Be- 

* Leo III. Roms argenieii aneilibut Symboliun pro ut a 
patribuB erat conscriptnm incidi Jussit, publiceque suspeudi, 
ut conepicuum easet, nihil Eccletiam Ramts nam adders ad 
Symbalum. Vossim, de tribus Symbolus, p. 73. 

f See 5th Chap, about Filioque,ptige 41. 

J S«ep[^ 191. 
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Sides abstinence from food, they were obliged, 
by a Decree of the second session, to repeat 
xupit tXtiiTw, one hundred times a day, on their 
knees. It is proper to remark, that the Chrism 
was swd to be sent down from heaven in this 
age, which was used hy King Charles tlie Bald, 
and with which his Royal Successors down to 
Charles Xth;, the present French Monarch ; 
have continued to he anointed, at their corona- 
tion! 

At this period, Paschasiua Radbert 'origi- 
nated the doctrine of Transubstantiatiok, and 
laid the groundwork of another controversy with 
Ratram, about the manner in which Christ was 
bom of the Virgin. But of all the controver- 
sies, that arose in this controversial ^e, none 
were more interesting, although none were more 
lamentable, than those, which caused the sepa- 
ration of the Gi^ek, and Latin Churches. To 
this day, these, the two largest communions of 
the Christian world, are divided hy religious and 
national prejudices. Neither Image worship, 
which constituted so vital a part of the religion 
of that day, nor the disputes, to which it gave 
rise, were mainly instrumental in bringing about 
this separation ; since it had been almost gene- 

* SiEMONO, in his Life of Paschase, relates that this Monk 
was tfie_/Sr»(, who explained the genuine sense of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this mystery. See the Author's Replv 
to MiLNER's End of Controversy, p. 112; and the Defence 
of his R«ply, pp. 178—181. 

L 
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rally received throughout the Eastern Church.: 
The operating causes were of a different na- 
ture -.—Jirst, the revival of the Western Empire 
under Charlemagne, at the instance of Leo III., 
who persuaded the Senate to pronounce him 
the Roman Ceesar. Secondly, the difference in 
language, and manners, between theRoman, and 
Byzantine Capitals. Thirdly, the unceasing 
hostility that prevailed between them during a 
period of seventy years, commencing with the 
reign of Leo, the Isaurian. But more than any, 
the retention by the Greek Emperors of the 
niyrian Diocese, and of certain provinces, con- 
tiguous to it, which had been wrested from 
Rome by the • Iconoclasts. 

Vossius varies the causes of their animosity 
after this manner: — 1. the division of the Em- 
pire, which assigned Bulgaria to the Greeks. 
2. The attempt of the "Western Church to add 
Filiogue to the Nicene, and Constantinopolitan 
Creeds, without the consent of a General Coun- 
eil. 3. The morals, and pride of the Roman 
Bishops, when they came to Constantinople. 
4. The Popes arrogating to themselves the 
power of excommunicating the oriental Patri- 
archs, and Bishops. When, on the one hand, 
to all this is added, the contempt, which the 
Greeks felt for the Western barbarians, i 



« See Dupiw, vol. ii. pp. 97—100. 
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frwn their ctmscious superiority over them in 
profane and religious knowledge i from their 
heing the first on whom the light of Christianity 
dawned ; from their excluave possession of the 
language of Scripture, and Philosophy j and 
above all, from their being the first to commu- 
nicate to the world the Decrees of the first 
Seven General Councils j — and on the other 
hand, the self-satisfaction of the Latins, because 
of their simplicity of manners, and steady adhe- 
rence to the Tradition of the Apostolic Church ; 
despising in their turn, the levity and restless- 
ness of the Orientals : — when all these causes 
are respectively combined, we cannot be sur- 
prised at their mutual aversi<Hi. It is, however, 
remarkable, that notwithstanding the lengths to 
which their hatred of each other was pushed } 
it waft al times so far relaxed, as to admit of a 
fiiendly corre^ond^ice^ and to exhibit the sem- 
blmoei at least, of charity and concord. 

We have already seen the appointment of 
Pope, which was at first inconsiderately *co»- 
ceded to the See of Rome, as a matter of 
courtesy, if not for the avoidance of trouble 
to the reigning Emperor ; claimed as a matter 
of right. In this century, an instance of still 
more flagrant usurpation presents it»elf. After 
the rights and privileges of the Empire had 

* See p^8 130. 
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been transferred by Charles the Bald, to Pope 
John VIII. J the sole power of choosing and 
electing an Emperor, was from that period, as- 
serted by his saccesBors ! 

Synods without number were called together 
in the course of this century; eleven sat at 
Constantinople, and upwards of one hundred in 
different places among the Western Churches. 
Their Canons related to morals and disci- 
pline. 

The Learning of the* age shone conspicuous 
in Alfred the Great, Rabanus Maurus, Hinc- 
mar, Gotteschalc, Paschasius Radbert, Bertram, 
I. Scotus Erigena ; and Ignatius, and Fbotius, 
— Patriarchs of Constantinople. 

Infallibility. What a prominent figure does 
Pope Joan cut in the InfaUible Line of succes- 
sion, about the middle of the ninth century! 
Her existence in the capacity of a Roman Pon- 
tiff has been denied ; but the number, and au- 
thenticity of the Records, which attest it, re- 
move all doubt about the matter. Among the 
earliest writers, who have left evidence of the 
fact, are ^neas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius IL, 
and Marianus Scotus. Platina, and other papal 
secretaries, admit the truth of the story ; nor is 
there any circumstance better attested in His- 
tory, than that she gave the world a JPiytelinff in 
the very streets of Rome ! Still later, John 
Huss insisted on it as an incontrovertible fact. 
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both in his wi-itingB, and in his Defence b^ore 
the Council of Constance, without a shadow of 
contradiction being given to him. Her Holiness 
reigned upwards of two years ; so that here, 
if any where, a breach is made in the papal suc- 
cession, which can never be made up ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Two centuries and 'a half intervened between 
thp last Eastern, and the first 'Western General 
Council. During that long period, the deplorable 
state of Christianity partly arose from the igno- 
rance, and dissoluteness of those sacred Orders, 
that had been appointed its guardians ; and 
partly, from the awful Ticissitudes, which both 
the eastern, and the western Churches had under- 
gone. With Christianity, Learning and Philo- 
sophy declined. The arte and sciences left no 
trace after them. So universal, in fact, was the 
darkness, which prevailed in the tenth century, 
that *Baroniu6 could designate it hy no other 
title, than that of the Age of Lead, or Iron. In 
it iniquity did so abound, and so corrupt were 

* Sseculum, quod boni B(enlitate/«T«um, malique exun- 
dontis defonnitate plumbeum, atque mopi^ scriptorum, ap- 
pellari consuevit obscurum. Ad aD. 900. 
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the morals of the clergy, that many belieTed, 
that the world was approaching its termination. 
This writer feelingly describes the lamentable 
state of the Christian Church at this period ; 
iilled, as he says it was, with every species of 
impurity : * the most abandoned harlots dis- 
posing of its chief Bishoprics among their para- 
mours ; the clergy rioting in licentious dissipa- 
tion ; and making even a sport of perlidy, and 
murder. 

What followed was every way suitable to such 
an introduction, as we find Csesar Boi^ia, the 
Son of Pope Alexander VI., closing the sequel 
four centuries afterwards, by his atrocities and 
debaucheries. As the natural result of such a 
state of things, errors of the grossest kind vitiated 
the Church, during the tenth age, both in its 
faith and practice : — such as the Canonization 
of Saints, the Baptism of Bells, the Celibacy of 
the Clei^, the Worship of Relics; t<^ether 
with Visions, Apparitions, Ordeals by fire, and 
other vain superstitions. At that time also, 
were instituted the t Rosakv, and Crown, in 

* Quam fiedisBims Ecclesiae Romanffi facks, cum Romae 
domJnareDtur potenlissimK, seque oc sordidissimie Mereirices ; 
quorum arbitrio — intrude rent ur in «edem Petri, eanim ama- 
t<ii, Pseudo-Fontitices, Sec. Ad an. 900. 

■f Tlie Rosary consisted of fifteen repetitions of the Lord's 
Prayer, and one hundred and ffty Ave-Marias; while the 
Crown consisted of only tei^n repetitions of the Lord's 
Prayer, and sewnly Ave-Marias ! 
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honour of the Virgin Maiy. Notwithstanding 
this degeneracy of the Church, and its departare 
from primitive usage; God, for his own wise 
purposes, did not punish it. 

We may pause here, in order to take a brief 
retrospect of the regular, though slow advances 
of the Bishops of Rome to sovereign power. 

While the Church continued militant, her 
chief pastors were strangers to ambition, and 
only to be diBtinguished l^ the holiness of their 
lives -y but as soon as its first dignities were ac- 
companied with honour and reward, the Bishops 
of Rome, and of the other great cities of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem and Antioch, 
began to raise themselves, each above the other. 
In this race of ambition, many causes concurred 
to give the Bishop of Rome the ascendancy over 
his brethren of the East. 

Thus to begin with the reign of Justinian. 

At the period, in which Belisarius was en- 
gaged in the extirpation of the Arians in the 
West ; some of the northern Kings, who had 
penetrated into Italy, entered into the Romish 
Communion) after they became converts to 
Christianity. The Royal Ethelbert of England 
followed their example. In the commencement 
of the seventh century, Mahomet appeared, and 
threatened the Empire of the East with de- 
struction, which his followers were afterwards 
able to effect These two extrinsic causes epe- 
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rated materially to the advantage of the Roman 
See. 

For internal causes, we must look to the con- 
duct of the Pontiff themselves. Passing over 
the assumption of Universal Bishop, as of itself, 
it imparted no power ; we find Stephen III., in 
the eighth century, raised to the rank of a tem~ 
jxa-al Prince, by Pepin, of France. This Mo- 
narch, having afforded him the assistance he 
sought for against the Lombards ; after his con- 
quest over them, put him in possession of the 
territory he had retaken. Charlemagne con- 
firmed the donation of his father. 

The next step, which led to a further a^ran- 
dizement of the Roman See, was on Pope 
Stephen's appointment as judge of the dispute, 
which arose between the grandsons of Charle- 
magne on the right of inheritance. The Bishop 
of Rome became then in reality a Sovereign, 
when recogaixed as an arbiter between tem- 
poral Princes. It had, in fact, been his uniform 
practice irom the earliest age, to act in the ca- 
pacity of judge, when disputes ran high on con- 
troverted points. On those occasions, he de- 
cided, not according to the merits of the case ; 
but in favour of those, who were most submissive 
to his authority. So that between whomsoever 
the dissension arose, he took care to turn tt to 
bis own advantage. Papal ambition was also 
at this time aided by the appearance of false 
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Decretals, which, being admitted as authentic, 
tended to detach Biehops from the jurisdiction 
of their respective Metropolitans, and make 
them dependant on the Roman See. 

But what finally, and firmly established the 
power of those spiritual Monarchs, arose firom 
the abject servility of Charles the Bald, one of 
Charlemagne's desceddants, who loaded with 
splendid gifts John Vlllth., no less a personage, 
according to most authors, than Pope Joan 
herself-, in order that he might receive at her 
hands the Imperial Diadem ! From this time 
forward, the Roman Poatifis, elevated to the 
rank, and po^eesing the power of temporal 
Princes, contemptuously slighted theauthority, to 
which they had hitherto crouched. Hence arose 
violent contests between Popes and Emperors: — 
the former discharging their spiritual artillery in 
the form of excommunication, anathema, and 
the dissolution of the ties of allegiance, which 
bound the subject to his Sovereign; and the 
latter in retaliation; — imprisoning, and deposing 
their opponents : or what was no less galling to 
them, setting up rival claimants to the pontifical 
chair. Thus did they inflict on each other, the 
most deadly wounds. In the midst of this fer- 
mentation, was engendered the furious Hilde- 
brand, who, as he will form the subject of the 
next Chapter, need only be briefly noticed in 
this place. While yet in a private capacity, he 
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bftd the address to prevail on Nicholas II., whom 
be .seated od the papal throne, Ut ordain, that 
the election. of Pope should be confined to the 
Bishops, and Curates of the City of Rome } 
(all of whom assumed the title of Cardinals ;) 
— a step, by which the rights both of the Em- 
peror, and his subjects were trampled on, and 
the ciril, brought under the control of the eccle- 
siastical, authority. 

* %norance and superstition now became the 
order of the day, with the Lords of the Vatican ; 
knowing, as they did, that they were the most 
effectual way of keeping from public view their 
crimes, and usurpations. The,degenerate.monks 
contributed their share to this work of darkness. 
While it lasted, no heresy appeared, no contro- 
versy took place ; because no one thought dif- 
ferently from the See of Rome : the people 
contented themselves in yielding an implicit 
faith to what was delivered from the pulpit, 
without inquiry as to the nature of it. Passive 
obedience to the Roman Pontiff being the lead- 
ing principle of the Religion of the age ; there 
was no nec^sity for any mental exercise what- 
ever. In a word, at that period, there was no 
such thing as thinking. As might be expected, 
the humility and piety, which constituted the 
chief ornaments of the clerical character in the 

• Ddpin, vol. ii. p. 190, et seq. 
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early agea of the Church, became gradually 
fainter, according as the restraints on it were 
removed ; until the tenth Age witnessed their 
entire disappearance. 

Although clouds and darkness, such as we 
have described, overhung the moral and reli- 
gious atmosphere in this century ; some few 
ecclesiastical assemblies of inferior note, were 
convened in it. At one of them held A. D. 908, 
by Pope Sergius III., the reputed father of 
Pope John Xlth ; whence he got the, name of 
Apostaticus, rather than Aposudicus : he added 
•piLioQUE to the Roman Creed, and thereby 
attempted to establish the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son, as 
had been projected three centuries before this 
period. 

Infallibility. John XII., at the early age 
of sixteen, ascended the papal chair. Baronius 
calls him a very monster, convicted as he was of 
sacrilege, blasphemy, adultery, and murder. 
Yet, horrible to relate, this wretch, who is one 
of the links in the unbroken chain, as it is called, 
of papal succession ; has been deemed free ftom 
error for the nine years, that he held the papacy [ 
It is really astonishing, how such a dogma 
could ever have been maintained by the Church 
of Rome, as p^al Infallibility; or bow any of 

* See Abian Age, Chap. v. p, 41. 
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her writers could assert, that this imp of the 
Devil preserved during that period, an unerring 
spirit, and that too, under the guidance of 
Heaven ! 

The Learning of this age was confined to 
Rhetoric and Granunar } no writers of eminence 
having appeared in it Dunstan's, and ^line's 
names deserve to be mentioned : — the former, 
on account of the legend, which sets forth the 
rough treatment he gave his satanic majesty j 
and the latter on account of his admirable *Ea8- 
terday Discourse on the Eucharist. 

■ See the Autho/'e Anbwer to Ward's Errata, page 147. 
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CHAPTER -XV. 



The commencement of this Age \?aa diitXn- 
gaiehed by the Controversy carried on by Be- 
renger on the subject of the Eucharist. This 
celebrated disputant at first warmly opposed the 
doctrine of the carnal Presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament, which, for more than two centuries, 
since the time of Paschase Radbert, had been 
gaining ground in the Church ; but was soon 
after compelled by a Council held at Rome, to 
retract his opinions. At a later period, how- 
ever, of his life, feelii^ sorrow for the part 
he acted, he embracett his first view of the 



After Berenger's retractation and retirement, 
a new character appeared on the stage, and on 
him the eyes of all were fixed. The noted Hil- 
DEBRAMD. soon aft«r to be known under the 
title of Gregory VII., was not destined to move 
in the humble sphere, in which his birth had 
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placed him. Without entering into the parti- 
culars of his early history ; it is snfficient for 
us to find, that his commanding talents made 
him a reigning favourite at the papal court. 
Such influence had he acquired over the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, Nicholas IT., that at his su^estion, 
he decreed in a Council at Rome, that the 
election of Pope was vested in the seven suf- 
fragan Bishops, and the twen^-eight Curates of 
the city. Although the College of Cardinals 
antecedently existed, their Institation is more 
properly to be ascrihed to this, than to the last 
century. The credit, if any there be, of vesting 
them with power, belongs exclusively to Hilde- 

BQAND. 

This Institution was the last great iHuipation 
on the rights, and privileges of Princes, and 
their subjects. La the thiiteenth century. Pope 
Innocent IV. also, did much for the aggran- 
dizement of thb Order. He conferred on each 
the new tiUe of Eminence, and marked out 
this high distinction, by the appropriate emblem 
of a red hat; designed, as * Cave observes, to 
shew the readiness with which they were pre- 
pared to shed their blood for the liberty of the 
Church. At this period, the married clergy 

* " donato iis ab Innocentio IV., circa annum 1242, 

riLEo KiraRO, signo nempe, paratos esse debere pro libertate 
Kcclesiastic4, si opua erit, proprium sanguinem fundere."— 
Ad Ssculum Undecimdm, page 096. 
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fell under the anathema of the Roman Conncil, 
spoken of above ; irhile concubinage, if not to- 
lerated, Tras at idl events deemed less criminal 
than marrif^e ! This led to a further relaxation 
of morals, as chastity was now defined to be, 
an • abstinence from marriage ! 

Notwithstanding the uncontrolled sway, which 
the ecclesiastical, exercised over the civil, power; 
a master mind was wanting to give it perma. 
nence and effect. For this end, every reqiusite 
quality was united in the extraordinary perso- 
nage, whose name gave such celebrity to the 
eleventh century. tHiLDEBRAND, either by force, 
or fraud, obtuned possession of the papal &rone 
A. D. 107s, under the title of Gregory the Se- 
venth. This imperious Pontiff, after he had, 
by the most profound dissimulation, established 
himself in the Papacy, commenced his career 

* Walter be Mapes, Chaplun to King Henry II., A. D. 
1164, treats the subject of thie ordinance for coryugal fie- 
panttion, with his usual jocoseness:— 

quam dolor anxius, quam tormentam grave, 
Nobis est dimitttre, quoniam suave ! 
O Romane Pontifex, statnisti pr&ve ; 
Ne, in tauto crimine, moriaris; cave! 

Prosimorum fteminas, filiae, et neptes, 
Violare ne&s ea^ quaie nil disceptes ; 
Vera tuam habeas, et in hac delectes ; 
Diem ut sic altimum tntius expectes. 

+ DupiN, vol. ii. p. 210. 
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by disputing the * right c^ lavedtiture with the 
Emperor of Giermany. His next act was to 
depose the same Monarch) and to elect in his 
place Rudolph, after he had induced him to 
raise the standard of rebellion against his sove- 
reign Prince, for which he afterwards paid the 
forfeit of his life ; — ^thus elevating the prer<^- 
tives of St. Peter's Chair [ax above principalities, 
and powers. 

He did not stop here ; since he even claimed 
the universal dominion of the world, as an ap- 
pendage to the See of Rome. 

PeTKA DBDrr PBTRO, PBTRUfl DUDEHA RoDOLPHO, 

was the insolent inscription on the Crown of 
Gold, with which he presented the unhappy 
object of his choice. Tyrannical, However, as 
this act was, it fell infinitely short of the cruel 
treatment, which the clergy experienced at his 
hands. With a total disregard to the finer 
feelings of our nature, he imposed on them a 
yoke, the ill e£FectB of which, their successors 
of the present day, feel and deplore. 

The plan, which Gr^ory devised for subject- 

* The only colour of a title to this right, which the See 
of Rome posseased, was founded in a cotuxttion made to it 
by the Emperor, Constantine Pogonatus ; as it mentioned, 
in page 120. 

The subject itself relative to iMyBariTtiRB, will be fonnd in 
the next chapter, p^ 168. 
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ing the Priesthood to the See of Rome, and 
Mparating them from local attachmetite, and 
the interests of their respective countries; was 
one of the wisest, and moat politic, that had ever 
been thought of, or put into execution. . By 
tearing asunder the natund, and social Ues, 
which hound the clergy to their families, their 
fiiends, and their country ; he csdculated, that 
there would he as many adherents to the Poman 
See, ready and willing to pay implicit ohedieuce 
to its paramount authority, as there were indi- 
vidual members of the derical Body throu^ont 
the Christian world. He, accordingly, extended 
the Rule of Celibact, which before his time> 
was cmifined to the monastic orders, and only 
partial in its application; to the Clergy at large. 
To no purpose, did they protest against the in- 
jostice and cruelty of a measure, which drew no 
distinction between the priest> wbo fdt desiroiu 
to imitate Uie Greek clei^ in the espousal of 
one wife; and the sensual pdygamist: or be- 
tween diaste wedlock, and lic«itious concubi- 
nage. Hildebrand continued inexorable; and 
as if to afford a proof of his inflexibility, he 
suspended the Council of Worms, which had 
presumed, as he said, to declare his forfeiture 
of the papacy, and to bring against him the 
charge of being an * apostate monk. He even ' 

* " Hildebrandum — iterum damiuuit ; quMUHS wQut^ 
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went so far as to excommunicate the Emperor, 
Hettry IV., who presided at it ; and to threaten 
his power with utter extinction. This monarch 
oi a mighty Empire was in consequence com- 
pelled to bend as a suppliant at the footstool of 
the papal throne, after he had surrendered his 
crown to ita haughty occupant; destitute and 
abandoned, aa he now was, by his snt^ects and 
his friends. 

Id a mind, only such as Gregory possessed, 
could the grand thought of the reconquest of 
Palestine from the Turks by an army of Cliris- 
tUns, hare originated. The Cbusades com< 
menced auspiciMisly, under Grodfrey of Bouil> 
Ion; how they terminated, and the influence, 
which they had on European society, are sub- 
jeete too generally known, to require further 
elucidation. Of one point only, it is necessary 
to speak, as it sheira, with what address, Gre- 
gory could turn the prevailing mania for these 

Jaltta wtonachus, magiie, dirmacnluB, Bomnionun prodigio- 
rumque conjector, manifestus necromanticus, &c." MoRHdLii, ' 
Hist. Papatus, page 253 ; A. D. 1080 ; and Ddpin, tqI. ii. 
ps«e 217. 

Notwithstandbig, that all impartial HiatcniauB agree in 
their accottnt of the enonnities of this spiritual Autocrat ; he 
was formally enndled at Rixne, in die lait century, among 
the Romish Saints, by Benedict XXU. The name of Gu. 
«orr, and the sacred serrice appointed in faonoui of htm, art 
nyected from the Breriaries of other eonntriee ; while Uiey 
disgrace the Calendar of the piesent Italian Chnrch in Iteland I 
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pious expeditions, to his individual profit. In- 
dulgences, which to this period, were gratuitouriy 
extended to the contrite penitent, were by Gre- 
gory set up for sale to the soldiers of the Cross. 
The devout fanatic, who went to meet certain 
death, gladly purchased an immunity from pu- 
nishnaent in another life, for the crimes of which 
he .had been guilty in the pt^sent one ! Had 
this sale and purchase stopped with -the cause, 
which apparently originated them, they would 
now only.be adverted to as common incidents of 
History. But as the nefarious traffic was per- 
severed in by Gregory's successors, it produced, 
as its natural consequence, the Reformation : — , 
an event, that must he dear to every lover of 
civil, and religious liberty. 

The work of papal despotism was not com- 
plete, until Gregory applied to it his powerful 
enei^es. He imparted to it a strength and 
stability, which endnred from his reign, to ■ the 
eera of the Befonnation. Within that space of 
time, but particularly during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, his successors exercised a 
ruthlesB tyranny over the Potentates of Chris- 
tendom, They 'deposed and excommunicated 

^ Gregory VII. decided in express tenns, in one of the 
Councils, wfaich he held in Rome, Aat the Pope baB power 
to depose Emperors uid Kings, (" to pluck up and destroy," 
is Jeremlafa'a luigui^, wfaich be adopted,) and that, lo him 
belongs the right to absolve the subjects of wicked prince* 
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kings, and released their subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance. ItetributiTe justice was, 
however, sometimes visited on them ; and made 
them feel, that if they had the power of afflict- 
ing others, they themselves were not b^ond tho 
reach of punishment. To particularize the 
effects, which flowed firom this state of things, 
or to enter more minutely on this sabject, would 
be to depait from the obgect of this Epitome. 
As no General Council was celebrated in the 
eleventh century, the chasm, which was occa- 
sioned thereby, could not have been better filled 
up than by the subject in hand, and therefore, 
it was judged, that a few outlines of this extra- 
ordinary man's character, would be acceptable 
to the reader. 

In this century, Constantinople contended 
with Rome, and York with Canterbury, for th(> 
right, of Primacy. In it the monastic ordeni 
acquired increased strength by the instituti(m of 
Carthusians, Ciatertians, •Caraaldolites, the FVa- 

from their oaths of alle^ance. Of this power he gave a 
practical proof, which he followed up by thundering forth an 
excommunication against Henry IV. He likewise decided, 
that the Pope alone has the right to be called univtnal 
Bishop; or to wear the Imperial Robes. Lastly, that all 
Princes shotUd Htt the Pope"! foot, and pay honour to him 
alone ! ! ! Ddpin, vol. ii. pp. 210—230, 

* As this order of Monkery must sound strange in the 
reader's ear, it is sufficient to say that Dapin, vol. ii. p. S65, 
assigns to St. Romauld, the honour of being its founder. 
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ternitf of Val-ombrcna^ the Order of St. An. 
lAionyj «Dd 'Regaiar Canons. 

Numeroua Sfnods undeserving of record were 
fwsembled m this age» and but few men of 
learned repute; Among tbeie may be redcMied, 
Hildebrand— the Hero o>f the age, Lanfnu»c« 
and Anselm — ^Archbishops of Canterbury ; and 
Berenger. 

Intallibixitx. Iu Benedict IX.^ ve have 
another Boy-Pope, elected at tbe early age of 
eighteen, A. D. 104^. He was the counterpart 
of John XU., spf^en of in the laet Chapt«r, 
withoot poBsessing one redeeming quality. He 
was both ignorant, and illiterate ; and as if In- 
&llibility were a barterable commodity, he en- 
tered into a.simoniacal contract for its transfer 
to bis succeeeor, Gr^ory the Sixth. Loyola 
himself would find it difficult to detenwne the 
habUation <^ Infollibili^, during his tea yews* 
ocec^oncy of the papal cfaatr. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



THE NINTH GENERAL COUNCIL, OR FIRST OF LATE- 
BAN, A. D. 1123. 

After the deposition of the Emperor, Heury 
IV., to which an allusion has been made in the 
last Chapter, he experienced a variety of licis- 
sitndes in his contests with the Pope, and both 
cruel, and unnatural treatment from his Son 
and Successor. Unlike his Father, Henry V. 
crouched at the feet of Pope Paschal, and re- 
ceived from htm his Crown, and the right of 
Investiture; a grant, by the way, which that 
Pope revoked in a Council at Rome, within one 
. short year, a&er he had made it. This revoca- 
tion, followed up by an Anathema, reduced 
Henry, now broken down by his losses and mis- 
fortunes, to the necessity of renouncing the 
right of Investitnre, which he had so long con- 
tended for in vain, and throwing himself on the 
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clemency and compassion of the offended Pon- 
tiff. 

As the suhjecst of * Investituees presents it- 
self here, it may not be uninteresting to the 
reader "to take even a cursory view of it : par- 
ticularly as nothing ever afforded such a firm 
footing to papal encroachment, or so strong a 
hold on temporal dominion. The Ninth Gene- 
ral Council would, no doubt, dium a priority of 
notice, did it possess the characteristics, which 
a Council, called General, ought to have ; but 
when this is not the case, it may well yield a 
precedence to other matter. 

Investitures, were originally Grants of Terri- 
tory, Dignity or Privilege,' firom a Lord to hLi 
Vassal, in consideration of services to be per- 
formed- These Grants, which were at first 
confined to Laymen, began to be made to 
Bishops and Abbots, in the reigns of Pepin, and 
Charlemagne. Subsequent to their time, when 
a Bishop died, the right of Investiture reverted 
into the possession of the Prince, until a Suc- 
cessor was duly elected. After the election of 
a new Bishop, the ceremony of Investiture was 
performed, which consisted in the ^ere presen- 
tation ofa Pastoral Rod, and Ring. A bare in- 
timation of the Prince's acquiescence was even 
deemed sufficient. The ceremony itself which 

* See DupiN, vol. ii p. 284. 
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took its rise in the ninth, continued to be ob- 
served until the eleventh, century ; whether the 
privilege of using it belonged to the Emperor, 
or the Pope. Gregory the Seventh, how- 
ever, could not brook this subjection of the 
spiritual, to the temporal power. He, therefore, 
strenuously opposed the Prince's right alto- 
gether to the exercisQ of a jurisdiction, which 
left ecclesiastical appointments solely dependant 
on bis will. Gregory's two immedifU« Succes- 
sors equally protested i^inst any civil interfe- 
rence in cases of this kind. Bnt Pope Pas- 
chal II., in a spirit of peace and disinterested- 
ness, forewent all claims on the part of the 
Papal See, to fiefs and temporalities ; a conces- 
sion, nevertheless, which was looked on by 
some, as an innovation, if not a here^. Ca- 
lixtus II., who next succeeded to the Popedom, 
in the early part of the twelfth century, revived 
the old objection of receivipg from the hands of 
Laymen, any kind of Investiture ; while Henry 
the^ Fifth was as obstinate iu defending . his 
right. An accommodation not so favourable 
to the Church, and a change in the ceremony 
of Investiture, afterwards took place, by the 
substitution of the Sceptre, in place of the Pas- 
toral Rod, and Ring. In France, there never 
was any dispute on the .subject ; for Hildebrand 
himself, with all his. darings, never presumed to 
lord it over that Kingdom ; well knowing it to 
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be his best policy, to be on good terms wHh that 
cotmtay. 

While the disputes f>n the right of Investiture, 
vrwe in agitation, Calixtns was not inattentire 
to the conoems of sach persons as were m- 
gaged in the reconquest of Palestine ; and as 
the badge of the Cross began to be laid aside by 
those, who had worn it in their voy&ge to Jeru- 
salem, he was determined to enforce its re- 
0iunption,undM-the terrors of Excommunication. 
He accordingly convened in his Palace of Late- 
ran, that which has been tenned the IXtfa Ge- 
neral Council, A. D. 1128; attended, accord- 
ing to some writers, l^ 300 ; to others, by 450 i 
and to others, by above 900 Bishops. How little 
this, or an^ of the succeeding Western Councils, 
was entitled to be called General, will appear 
from the circumstance of their being sol^y 
composed of the Western Bishops. These na- 
turally obeyed the orders of the Pope, who otm- 
vened them, by deciding in favonr of such doc- 
tiine and discipline as he recommended ; now 
that the Greek Qetgy had renounced all oom- 
Ainnication with them. 

In this first Council of Lateran, the chief ob- 
ject of its convocation was forwarded by the In- 
dulgence of a jiesnary remission of sin to those, 
who should r^air to JarusalNn for the purpose 
of assisting the Christians gainst the Infidels ; 
With the special promise, that their estates 
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ihoDM be ia half beeping imtU tbeir retain. 
This coDstitated the snbet«aice of the elerenUi 
Cftoon. The other Caaom, fat the CoddcU 
decreed tven^-tvo in all, were of the Hiual 
deecriptioB. The arrangenwBt about Investi- 
tores, vhicA had been agreed upon between the 
Emperor and C^ixtns, was aj^roved of by tlut 
Cocmcil. 

After OUixtos's time, his successors were 
only stdicitons, bow they might midntfun the 
ascendancy, which Gr^ory acqi^ed for the 
See of Rome ; while the Emperors as strenu- 
ously resisted their usurpations. They were not 
satisfied, that |Htpal omnipotMice had a real ex- 
istence ; they were determined, that it should 
appear to be founded on positive . laws. De- 
vices were, therefore, not long wanted for tike 
attainment of this end. * Decretals were forged 
under the fictitious name of Isidore. Gratiaji, 
a Benedictine Monk, nmde a collection of the 
Canons of Popes, and Councils ; and Peter 
liombard composed his Book of Sentences, with 
the same object in view. These dififerent works 
annihilated the authority of Princes and Bi- 
shop, and constituted a Code of Canon Law, 
which the Western Church venerated as ranch 

- • These Decretals profeeaed to be the Mitheatio and 01^. 
na} decrees of the Popes irom the apostolic age. Sereml 
Pontiflh sanctioned them as docunieiiti of this description ! 
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as it did the Scriptures themselves ; designed as 
it was to support the despotic sway, that bad 
formerly distinguished the reign of Hildehrond. 
As soon as the Roman Pontifis had thus ac- 
quired the ascendant over the temporal power, 
they began to feel the inconvenience of sub- 
mitting to the dictation of a Council ; at least 
of co-operating in the government of the Church 
with others, who betimes had the independance 
to think for themselves. But here also, they 
shewed their accustomed address ^ since from 
the year 870, to the year 1123, the long period 
of two hundred and fifty years; no General 
Council was convened by them. By these 
means, they were released from all control ; 
while they were enabled to exerdse a para- 
mount authority over the few Bishops, whom 
they how and then collected around them at the 
Lateran. At those meetings, as we are told by 
Dupin, the Decrees, previously drawn up by the 
Pope, were propounded to the Fathers, who 
were obliged to receive them without utter- 
ing a word ; and strange to say, their silence, 
although constrained, was considered as an ac- 
quiescence ! The result was such as bad been 
anticipated, the Clei^ were compeUed to bow 
their necks to the yoke prepared for them ; 
while the PontifKi became the undisputed Lords 
of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE TENTH GENERAL COUNCIL, OR SECOND OF 
OF LATERAN, A.D. 1139- 

Xhe Second of Laterao, althoiigh dignified 
with tbe tide of the Tenth General Council, 
in consequence of its being attended by nearly 
one thousand Bish<^s, deserves to have nothing 
further said of it, tiiau that it was held by Pope 
Innocent II., A. D. 1139. in the reign of the 
Emperor Lothario, and ordained thirty Canons 
principally on subjects relating to morals and 
discipline. Its twenty-third Canon alone was 
of a different description ; being levelled agfunst 
those, who were Infected with the Arian and 
Manicheean heresies. Different causes are as- 
signed for assembling this ^Council j bnt the 
'' common opinion is, that it was convened against 
Guibert, and Bordip, the Antipopes of the 
day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THX ELXTENTH GENERAL COUNCIL, OB THIRD OF 
LATERAN, A. D. 1 IJ9' 

The Third Coondl of Lateran, Trfaich reckons 
as the eleventh General Coiinoil> waa cooTened 
by Pope Alexjtnder IIL, A. H. 1179, Bxxd con- 
sisted of about 300 Biefaops. Its chief efforts 
were directed towards the extirpation of the 
Albigenses, no less than the Waldenses, wba 
were variously called Letmists, or poor men of 
Lyons. So violently did ike storm of persecu- 
tion rage agtunst these, and to such unmerited 
sufferings were they subjected, that this century, 
in which they first appeared, has been with great 
^oprietj demgn&tedWaldensuin. PeterWaldus, 
their reputed founder, first made his appear- 
ance about the year II70 ; altjioogh the migm 
of hie sect is by some referred to the time of 
Pope Sylvester j by others, it is carried back to 
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the age of the Apoatlee. Ifowever, ib\» may be, 
Waldos attached to himself a multitude of fol- 
lowers by his piety, and the simplicity of bis 
mamiers ; and although not deeply learned,. 
(aUquanhdum literatus, says his historian,) he 
explained to them the New Testament in their 
vernacular lan^iage. He had been accused of 
Bla^bemy, but it was only against the Church 
of Borne, and her clergy, that he was charge- 
able with sueh an offence; for even *REiNERiua 
Sacco himself, an Inquisitor General, who wrote 
about the year 1S54, not above eighty years 
after Waldu«, and who displayed the most fu- 
rious zeal for the destruction of his followers ^ 
thus sums up tibe amount oi their giult : " They 
have a shew of piety in their life and conversa- 
tion -y they repose their belief in God, and in all 
the Articles of the Oeed } and only blaspheme 
the Hoimm Church and Clergy" This alone 
constituted the aime, for which neiUier the 
spotiees innocMioe of their lives, the purity of 
their ^di ; its wide^read dil&ision, nor the 
antiquity of its existence, could atone. 

For blasphemy like this, they were hunted 
down like wild beasts, and for an adherence to 

« •' — hffic aecla mggnnm hobct speetem pietads, e6 quod 
coram faomimbiujustd Tivaii^ et bene omnia de Dea credant, 
et oiimei aiticuloa, qui is Bfmbolo contineotur ; tiAunmoda 
KoMowuit Eeclaiaii iiiwpbeawat et clemm." — Reinbk. Stc. 
cap. iv. p. 54. 
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their Christian principles* their virtuous de- 
scendants of the present day, are exposed to the 
unmitigated severity of popish persecution, un- 
der the * Bigot Monarch of Sardinia. 

The Lateran Council, which under Alexan- 
der IlL directed the thunder of the Vatican 
agwnst the Albigenses, drew up twenty-seven 
Capitular Acts; some, like those of former 
Councils, relating to morals and discipline : 
others for suppressing abuses in the Church, 
and for regulating the election of the PopeSi 
and enlarging their authority. One Decree waa 
directed against the three Antipopes, who were 
at this period contending for the papal- chair. 
And as if to prove, that In^Iibility could inte- 
rest itself about the most trifling matters, they 
proportioned the number of horses to be kept 
for equipage by Bishops ; and other dignitaries 
of the Church ! In &ct, all the Canons were 
of a harmless nature except the last, which 
breathed a demoniac spirit agmnst the peaceable 
Albiffenses; for all were so denominated, who 

* On ibe restoration of the King of Sardinia to his throne, 
he revived the persecuting Edicts of his Predecessors against 
the Vavdoit, or Piedmontese ProtestanU. By these. Laymen 
are rendered incapable of serving as officers in the army; 
whUe the clergy are forced into the ranks. They are, more- 
over, denied the practice of any liberal profession beyond 
their native communes, and not allowed to print any book 
of instruction or devotion !— Gilly'b Travels through Pied. 
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were enemies to the Roman Pontiff. After enn- 
merating the titl^ by which these heretics were 
called, the S7th Canon subjects to * " acursey. 
both themsdvesy theiT pr<aectors, or karbourers, 
and all persons, whoadmit them into their houses 

or lands." "that their houses and goods 

should he cOT^scated, and themselvee reduced to 
slaven/ by their princes." — " Further, we take 
off two years* penance from such of the faithful 
as shall by the counsel of their Bishops tahe up 
arms against them for the purpose of subduing 
them, &c." 

This exterminating statute having been con-, 
finned by the reigning Pontiff, and subsequently 
ratified by the CouncU of Trent ^ it consequently 
stands as part of the unaltered, and unalterable 
law of the Church of Rome. In the course of 
this century different religious Orders were in- 
stituted ; the most distinguished of which were 
the Knights, Teutonic and Templar, the Knights 
Hospitallers ; also the Orders of St James, of 
Calatrava, and of the Holy Trinity ; and the 

* " eos et defensorea, et receptores anatbemati de- 

cernimus subjicere; et sub aDatlietnate probibemus, ne quia 
eos in domibus, vel in teitft sak tenere, Tel fovere, vel nego- 
ciationem cum eis ex^rcere pnesumat, con fi scan turque eonim 
bona, et liberam dt Priudpibus, bujusmodi bomines aub- 

jicere servituti. et qui contra eos, anna ausceperint, el 

vA episcoporum, seu alioniin prslatoium consilium ad eos 
decertando expug^nandos ; bienmum de poenitentii injuncli 
reIa)iamuB."--LABB. Tom. x. p. 1522. 
N 
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Fraternity of Mount Carniel. Each, and all of 
them were calculate^ to give stahility to papal 
dommation. 

The Constitutions of Clarendon took their 
origin in this Century. King Henry II., who 
drew thero up, desirous to abridge the Pope's 
power inEnglaind, not only compelled bis Nobles, 
bat the entire Clei^, with Thomas-a-Becket at 
their head, tosabscribe them. The impoaed ob- 
ligation had, however, but a temporary effect on 
HiaJt arrogant Prelate, as he soon proceeded to 
acts of imdisguised rebellion against his Sove- 
reign, by proclaiming the paramount authority 
of the Roman Pontiff within his Realm. His 
obstinate defence of the privileges of the Church 
made him pay the forfeit of his life to a hired 
assassin : although it entitled him to the honour 
of Canonization. The King, who was sus^ 
pected of being privy to the murder, was, after 
a long stru^le, compelled to undei^o a rigorous 
icourse of penance, imposed on him by the 
Pope. 

It cannot be too oilen repeated, nor too gene- 
rally known, that towards the end of this Cen- 
tuty, Ireland was transferred by Pope Adrian 
the Fourth, to King Henry IL, as a Fief be- 
longing to the See of Rome. The papal Bull 
issued on the occasion for the purpose of 'con- 
firming the grant, was grounded on what has 
been called t?ie Donation of Constantine. Arch- 
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bishop Usher proves it to be, " a notorioos for- 
gery;" Irom ^6 mere circnmstoDce, that while 
it pretends to convey a grant of Supremacy to 
the Bishops of Rome over four Patriarchates, no 
such title as Patriarch was known for many years 
after Constantine's reign : and moreover, that 
the existence of such a thing as a Donation was 
never once mentioned by any Greek, or Latin 
writer for 400 years after it ! Nevertheless, 
although the *BuIl rested on so weak a founda- 
tion, it was cordially received in Ireland, in 
eonsequence of the baseness and treachery of the 
Clergy, who betrayed the country into the hands 
of papal emissaries. The el^ant t Hbtorian of 

the " PoLlCT OF THE ChUKCH OF RoHE IN IeE- 

I.AND" from the reign' of Henry the Second, to 
the great rebellion, establishes the fact, of the 
welconrd they gave the British Monarch, as 
well asof the readiness, with which they swore 
allegiance to him \ among other authorities :— 
on that of Roger Hoveden. Ankals, II7I. 

'. • LtnncB GRATUtOTS, the name asBunted by the author of 
CambrtntU Evtrtus, sajra at p. 171, that Adrian's Bull bore. 
no date ; a reason why it too, as well as the Donation of 
Cimstantine, should be thought a forgery. He adds, that it 
was not considered genuine for 300 years afler the period, at 
which Adrian lived. To the kindness of the learned Provost 
of our University ; is the author indebted for the perusal of 
this rare, and curious work of Ltfnck, which was published, 
A. D. 1669. 

+ The Rev. W. Phelan, D. D. 
n2 
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In this age; no fewer than 123 Synods were ^ 
assembled. The only thing for which they are 
rdmu'kable, is the number of their ordinances. 
A Synod sat in Cashel, A. D. 1 IJS ; according 
to Lucius Gratianus, p. 201. Besides a Ca- 
non, which related to the marriage of cousins,; 
it passed a strange decree, that children should 
be baptized in water, and not in milk, which 
the rich used ! One Synod at ATranches, ' in 
theyearliyS; tmd another, in London, inlI75, 
decreed * " that the sons of Priests shall be in- 
c^ahle of succeeding to the Churches possessed 
by their fathers." 

Eminent Characters. The mellifluous Ber- 
nard, as the late Doctor Milner was wont to. 
call him, Anselm, Roger Hoveden, Thomas- 
a-Becket, Gratian, Imiocent III., Peter Lom- 
bard, Malachy — Archbishop of Armagh, Peter 
"Waldo, the founder of the humble Christieins, 
now inhabiting Piedmont, and AnnaCommena,. 
were among the most conspicuous characters in. 
this age. 

Infallibility was not pretended to have had 
more than a name in the twelfth century. 

• Ddpin, vol. ii. p. 394, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGE, OR THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE TWELFTH GENERAL COUKCtL, OR THE FOURTH 
OF LATERAN, A. D. 1215. 

Scholastic Theology, which was reduced to a 
science in the Twelfth, became so universal in 
the Thirteenth Century, as to impart to it its 
character, and title. In the first ages of the . 
Church, pious and learned men explained Gos- 
pel truths, in the pure and simple way, in 
which the Apostles imparted them to their im> 
mediate disciples. Not so Origen, who was so 
captivated by the charms of the Platonic Philo- 
sophy, that he set it up as the criterion of all 
religion. In the succeeding century, familiar 
exposition, notwithstanding the licentious man- 
ner in which his disciples interpreted Scripture, 
was preserved by Cyril of Jerusalem, in his 
Catecheses; and by Gregory of Nyssa, in his Ca- 
techetical Orations. In the three succeeding 
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centaries, this useful kind of iusfraction was 
lost sight of, and one of a more refined nature* 
as it was considered, substituted. In the VUIth 
Century John of Damascus reduced Th6ol<^ 
among the Greeks to & state of greater perfec- 
tion, as he thought, by distributing its Dogmas 
into their proper classes. Before the Xlth 
Century his plan was not acted on in the Latin 
Church ; but in that age •Lanfranc, the oppo- 
nent of Berenger, embraced it In the begin- 
ning of the Xllth Century, Abelard followed it 
up, and towards the middle of it, Peter Lom- 
bard, who vainly attempted to reconcUe the 
discordant opinions of the Fathers, in his Book 
of the Sentences, reduced the ^stem to perfec- 
tion. Theology now assumed a new aspect, 
and instead of the divine truths of the Gospel 
being presented to the mind, as they origintdly 
were, in their native purity, and excellence ; 
Uiey were involved in sophism, and the intrica- 
cies of metaphysical subtilty. Thorny and per- 
plexing arguments superseded the artless sim- 
plicity of primitive instruction. The Aristoti-, 
lian Philosophy itself was resorted to, and waa 
so intimately blended with the system, tbat the- 
Stagyrite^ and not St. Paul, became the stan- 
dard of authority in the Schools. The advan- 

< " In Eodesii Latind, nemo hoc saxniii volriese depre- 
hendiiur ante Lanfrancum, &c" Cave's Conspectus Sseculi 
Scholastici, p. 695. 
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tagee accruiog to the See of Rome fi*oin thje 
Revolution in Theology were numerous ; and 
the Canon Law, which was brought into exis- 
tence about the same time, while it added to 
the influence of the Roman See, tended -to 
establish the reign of superstition. So far was 
the -Grospel removed out of sight at this time, 
that it was impossible for men to see how much 
itsbeautiful simplicity was disfigured; or what 
a wide departure from " the faith once delivered 
to the Saints," bad now taken place. 

Thus we see, that although Scholastic Theo- 
logy had not been completed, when Pope Inno- 
csNT the Third appeared on the stage, it was 
fiu- advanced towards perfection. No man was 
better qualified to take advantage of the circum- 
stances of the times, than this overbearing Pon- 
tiff. His tyrannical disposition was strongly 
evinced at the very commencement of his reigUi 
both by his deposing Princes, and absolving their 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance. Among 
other crowned Heads ; John, King of England, 
felt the tremeodous effects of an escommunica- 
tion in the loss of his Kingdom, and in the ner 
cessity he was under of acknowledging the jus- 
tice of the sentence, and of swearing fealty to 
the tyrant, who pronounced it. The next step 
he took was the convocation of a General 
Council, the Foui-th of Lateran, A. D. ISld, by 
and with the concurrence of the reigning £m- 
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peror, Frederic 11. In bis Letter of IndictioD, 
he assigned two reasons for oonveniog this cele- 
brated Assembly: — ^the^Sr^^ was for the Refor- 
mation of the Church, and the suppression of 
heresy ; and the second, for the purpose cf 
spiriting up the Princes, and Prelates of Chris- 
teudoDi to engage in an expedition for the reco- 
very of the Holy Land. • Four hundred and 
twelve Bishops ; twice that number of Abbots, 
and Deputies from abseut Bishops ; the Latin 
Patriarchs of Constantinople and Jerusalem in 
person ; — for a few years previously, Constanti- 
nople having been taken by the Romans, the 
Greek Church, at the same time, participated 
in its downfall. Patriarchal Deputies also from 
Antioch and Alexandria, attended, and Ambas- 
sadors from the Emperors of Constantinople and 
Germany; beside representatives from England, 
t Ireland, France, Spsun, and Hungary. So 
formidable an array of power and authority did 
this mixed assembly present. 

Innocent opened the Council in person in bis 
double capacity of JVznce and Bishop. Armed 
with the two swords, be seemed to have acted 
like bis Predecessors in the three preceding 
General Councils, with a consciousness of au- 
thority, which could brook no superior. 

* " Cui pluiquam mille Prffilati interfuisse dicuntur." Cave, 
Hist Lit. p. 696. 

■^ L. Gkatianus, p. 165, suys, thul four Irish BUhopiiaU 
tended this Council. 
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The Eastern Coancils were assembled and 
regulated accordh^ to tJie will of the reigning 
Emperor; while Patriarchs and Btshope, and 
among them the Bishop of Rome himself, f^lt 
and acknowledged the wholesomeness of the 
restraint in which they were kept Bat since 
the days of the Autocrat Hildebrand, a power 
paramount to all that was earthly, was arroi.' 
gated by his suoeessors. To them was gtveni- 
to use the words of that haughty Pontiff, when' 
excommunicating the Emperor Henry IV., 
" All dominion both in Heaven and in Earth, 
to build up and pull down, to establish and 
destroy." 

In the plenitude of such assumed power, •In- 
nocent addressed both Princes and Prelates, on 
the grounds already assigned for their assem- 
bling, and then presented them with Canons to 
the number of seventy, which he had previously 
drawn up ^ at the same time, desiring that no 
dd>ate should be held respecting them, but that 
the silence of the Council should be regarded as 
a token of their approbation of them. By these 
means, he not only confirmed, and extended the 
authority of the Popes, and the power of the 
Clei^ ; but imposed new Articles of Faith on 
the Church, among which stood prominently' 
conspicuous the monstrous, and absurd Doc- 

• DupiN, vol. ii. p. 449, 
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trines of TaAasvMBTAsriAvms, and Ausicdlar 
Concession ; the latter of wfaidi, he ranked 
among the duties prescrU>ed to Christians by 
the divine laws ! Numerous as were the CantHie, , 
which he puUiehed, there is only one, whidi 
poasesnes any interest at the present day ; the 
rest referred to points of discipline, the morala 
of the Cleigy, and the privileges granted to 
such as engaged in the Crusade. To that singly 
Canon we direct our attention ; because by it, 
the attention of Protestant Europe has been, 
arrested since the period of the Reformation. 

The Thikd Canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Council denounces heretics with even more pre- 
cision, than tlie • corresponding Canon (viz. 
27th) of the preceding Council. It goes even 
to the extent of compelling secular powers to. 
tEXTiHPATE ALL HERETICS marked b^ the Church 
of Some, from their respective Territories, under 
pfun of excommunication ; and that should they 

* See page 177. 

^ , " et Bi necesse fuerit per cenauram ecclesiasticam 

COHFELLANTIIK iiscularei polcslales, gttibusotmque fuagiaituT 
o^««-— quod de terns guee jiiri»dictioni subjectis univenot 
Juarelicot &b eccleaiS denototos bond fide pro viribua exUr- 
minare Btadebunt — ^-et si Batiefacere contempserit infra aa- 
Dum, Bignificetai Enimmo P<mtifici ; ut ex tunc ipse vaaallat 
ab ejusfidelitaie denwnciet absolutot, et terrain exponal Ca- 
tholieit oceupandam, qui earn exlerminaUs hterelids, sijie uUS 
eontradietione potaideatit, el injidei pitritale conteruenl." Labb. 
CoBcil. Tom. xL col. Ua 
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persist for one y&uc in refu»og to Ailfil their 
obligations, the Pope may declare their Vastalt 
fibsoivedjrom their aUegianee, and bestow their 
. lands on the faiths children of the Church ; 
and lastly, that such persons should incur thd 
penalty of excommunication, as afforded sustC' 
tiancei protection, or asyluTn, to those lying under 
the Anatetema ! ! 

This tremendous Canon, would root out with 
fire and sword, wJiateoer the Church of Rome 
pronounces to be heresy. The Romish Advo- 
cates, aware of its imsuitableness to the taste of 
the present times, betray great uneasiness at its 
antichristian character; and therefore, leave no 
effort nnemployed to evade the conclusions; 
which are derivable from it. Thus, they say, 
the term heretics does not i^ply to the members 
of the Church of England, inasmuch as Protest 
tantism had not then a name. But, how vain 
is the effort ; since in no - part of the Canon are 
heretics specified; all of every sort, and de^ 
scription, are included without exception, or 
limitation :—unzoer£o« htaretioos qJaibuacaiique 
nominibus. censetmter. The Canon even goes 
tothedeUironementof Princes, iaad to the rfri 
leasing of their subjects from their ties of alle- 
giance. It is very true, that the Canon is now 
quite as harmless as gunpowder; it lies in- 
operative, and as a dead letter within the walls 
of the Vatican : as, however, it has not been 
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repealed by any of the six succeeding General 
Councils, but has rather been confirmed by that 
last, and greatest of them, — the Council of 
Trent ; it may be revived and acted on by the . 
Church, which gave it birth, should a proper 
opportunity present itself; or the power to en- 
force its provisions ever belong to it. If ever an 
occasion favourable for exciting the spark ar- 
rives, the explosion is sure to take place. But 
to proceed. 

The Homish Hierarchy admit it as incontro- 
vertible doctrine, that the laws, relating to faith 
and morals, which are enacted by a Geneml 
Council, ratified by the Pope, and received 
without reclamation by the Oergy at lai^e, are 
as obligatory as the Word of God itself ; inas- 
much as they proceed from an infallible autho- 
rity. The Canon before us, and the S7th of 
the Third Lateran, are of this character ; and 
having never been r^>eaUd, are deemed by every 
genuine Son of the Church of Rome, to lay 
them under an obligation of the most imperative 
nature :— witness * one of the last Articles of 
Pope Pius's Profession of Faith, according to 
the Coxmcil of Trent, the entire of which, every 

* " Ctetera item omnia a Sachs Canonibus, et (Ecumeoicis 
Conciliis, ac pracipue a Sacrotanetd Tridentini Synodo tm- 
diia, definita, et declarata, indubitantei recipio." FAofessio 
FiDEi Cathoucjb secundum Conctl Triiient. ex bulU Pil 
Papa IV. ■ 
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Romish Ecclesiastic binds himself by his oath, 
to preserve inviolate, tcsgue ad extremum vita . 
spirkum. Although this is an undisputed fact, 
an attempt has been made mthin the labt three 
years to deny the genuineness of the obnoxious 
Canon of the Fourth Lateran; and when that 
failed, it was pronounced to he an obsolete law 
of the Church. As the Parliamentary Record 
containing the examination of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Doyle before the Lords* Committee in 1825, 
may not be within the reach of the young 
fitudient, a concise account of the affair may be 
the more pleasing to him. 

The Gentleman, just spoken of, remarks, on 
the authority of Collier respecting the offensive. 
Canon, *' that this Canon is Tui^/Qum/ in the Ma- 
zarine Copy, which is coeval with the Fourth 
Lateran Council ; but is transcribed from a later 
Record — that of Labb^ and Cossart." The fact 
turns out to he, that only a party and not the 
whole of the Canon, is wanting in the Mazarine 
MS. For, in the first place, Labb^, who follows 
that manuscript, gives the entire of the Canon 
in the Latin, and where he omits the Greek, he 
observes, in a mai^inal note, deest hie folium 
in Codice Mazarino. The folium, or leaf, and 
consequently the matter, which it contains, is 
deficient in the Mazarine Codex. This matter 
happens to be only the middle part of the Ca> 
non, aS both its ^^inm'n^ and ent^ are [H-eserved: 
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SO that, strictly speaking, this particular act 
finrms a constituent part of the Fourth Lateraa 
Council. It is, therefore, clear, that if the Ma- 
zarine Copy did not contain the whole, it con- 
tained the exterminating part of the Canon ; 
which circumstance, as it is suppressed by Col- 
lier, so is it glossed over by * Doctor Boyle. And 
in the next place, the second paragraph of the 
third Canon, as taken from the Mazarine MS., 
points out the punishment to be inflicted on 
those conricted of heresy, and conciludes with 
declaring; that should Popes and Bishops be 
remiss in driving this contagion of heretical 
prarity from their respective Dioceses, they 
shall be degraded. Hence it appears, that the 
Canon in question is a r^Iar ecclesiastical one, 
which the Pope mighl^' or might not act upon, 
according to t^ircomstances ^ or, to come nearer 
to our own conccnnis; which the Irish Hierarchy, 
— that /zmn^jjipeojltn^' authority of theChurch of 
Borne in this country; might, at any time reduce 
to practice, suo motu. But Doctor Doyle knows 
as well as the writer of this article, that it is of 
little consequence whether the Canon in ques- 
tion be spurious, or obsolete ; or not: so long as 
the Bull — In C(ENa Domini existe, which enjoins 
the excommunication of heretics on Maunday- 
Thursday each year ; which, in compliance with 
the injunction, is read in the Pope's presence 

* See Report of Lords' ConuniHee, pp. 603, and 743. 
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on that particular day, and which would be as 
obligatory on Dr. Doyle to read, and to enforce 
within his jurisdiction, as it is on the Pontiff him- 
self; did circumstances afford him the opportu- 
nity of doing what, I doubt not he could honestly 
say, was performed on a principle of conscience. 
Now, as we have ascertained the value of Dr. 
Doyle's evidence on the subject of the extirpating 
Canon, supported as it is by * " that excellent 

* The excellent kittiyrian, as Dr. Doyle calls Collier, does 
not reject the Third Canon ; he barely states the fact of its 
innlilation in the Mazarine Copy, which was coeval with the 
CdUDcil : while Crabbe, a Franciiean Friar, publiahed three 
EditionB of the Councils, in ld38, IdSI, and 1338; in each 
of which, it is inserted. In the Edition of 1538, on acknow- 
ledgment is made to Cocbleeus for his contribution to the 
learning of the age, by the lecent discovery of the Acts of the 
Fourth Coancil of Lateran. Crabbe publbhed an Edition of 
aome Councils in 1530, but tbe^our^A Lateran Council was 
not of the number; consequently, its third Canon could not 
find a place in such a publication. Dupin, so far from throw, 
ingoutevenasuspicion that this Canon was spurious, gives it 
at full length, and even quotes Matthew Paris, who lived ia 
the century in which the CouncU was held, as adverting to 
ihe difftTMi views taken of the Canons in general — aliia 
plocabilia, oliis videbantur onerosa. Ddpin, vol. iL p. 449. 

Mabillon, a Benedictine, says, "Le Ille. Canon prononce 
onatbSme contre tous les h^r^sies contraires i. I'ezposition 
de foi precedente, quelque nom qa'elles portent" Sohmbs 
de Conciles, p. 272. But the strongest testimony of all to 
its genuinencBs, ia the Council of Trent, which, by citing the 
Canon of Confession, has constituted all the Canons of the 
fourth of Lateran, as pari and parcel of the immulable law 
of the Jjatin Church. 
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hiBtorian," as he calls tbe noD-juring Collin ; 
let us turn to that of Doctor Crottyi tbe Presi- 
dent of Maynooth College. He speaks to this 
effect before the Commissionere of Education 
Inquiry. * " I acknowledge, that iu the Coun- 
dls of Xjiieran and Constance, laws were enact- 
ed, inflicting severe temporal punishments on 
persons, who, at those periods, were labouring 
to subvert the Catholic Faith in Europe. That 
temporal Lords, who connived at, or favoured 
the heresy, should be excommunicated ; and if 
within a year, they did not give a satisfactory 
account of their conduct, they should, in addi- 
tion, forfeit the allegiance and duty of their vas- 
sals." Here is Crotty verstis Doyle : the latter 
denying on oath, the former, on oath acknow- 
ledging, although with some misgivings, because 
of the Council being of a mixed nature ;— that it 
gave birth to the odious principle, which would 
dissever the tie, that bound the subject to his 
Prince. 

Bat further, it was the most popular opinion, 
until Protestantism became too strong for per- 
secution, that the Third Canon of this Council 
was genuine. From that instant most Popish 
writers considered it spurioics. Their successors 
of the present day hold an intermediate opinion, 
that this Srd Canon is not a Law of the Church, 

* Eighth Report, Note to page S7. 
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but a Resolution of the temporal powers on 
temporal affairs. It is certain, that the Council 
was a mixed one ; but if it were, the Monarchs, 
who appeared at it in person, or by proxy, were 
Vassals of the Pope, and attended rather to re- 
ceive his orders, and to confirm his Decrees for 
the extirpation of Heresy, than' for the purpose 
of deliberating. This is evident, from the con- 
cluding part of Pope Innocent's Decree for the 
suppression of Heresy: — *' We strictly com- 
mand all Potentates, &c. not to take judgment 
of Heresy ; or if they shdl act con trai'i wise, let 
them know, that they are struck with the edge 
of excommunication." Here, I say, we per- 
ceive It to be clearly laid down, that the civil. 
Government had no deliberative power, and that 
it was nothing more than the executioner of tlie 
Church. This Council, having the essentials of 
a General Council, and its Acts ratified by the 
Pope, promulges a Law of equal obligation on 
Romish Votaries, as the 27th Canon of the 
lliird Lateran ; particularly, when they regard 
it as flowing from a high and holy source, and 
bearing on its front the impress of Infallibility ! 
These laws stand unrepealed to this day ou the 
Papal Statute Book, and must, therefore, be 
looked upon as part and parcel of the Code, by 
which the in^i'ant Church of Rome is now 
governed. 
It must strike the reader, as he glides over 
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these pages, that all persons dissentient from' 
the Charch of Rome, are here stigmatized sA 
heretics. The charge against the 'Alhigenses 
was, that they were Manichemns. But to rank 
as the followers of Manes, in those times, was'to 
hold, that the temporal power was independcmt 
of the Roman Pontiff! — a principle, which be- 
trays itself in the End of Controversy ; although* 
its author had the policy not to avow it. 

It now only remains for notice, how modem 
Doctors of the Church of Rome endeavour to 
explain away the meaning of that part of the 
Canon, which relates to the reciprocal duty* 
which should exist between Lord, and Vassal. 
They assert, t " that the words of the Canon 
only imply the obligations, by which the sub- 
jects of petti/ Princes were bound to obey their 
Lords." But even with sach a limitation, the 
Canon carries on the face of it, its own disgrace. 
The subject swore an unreserved, not a cotuU- 
tional allegiance to his Lord. He did not swear, 
that he would obey him, only so long as he 
obeyed the Church. But according to the in- 

*-The term^^()^«ntejis not to be.met with in anyofthe 
Canons framed by the fourth Lateran Council- This iono. 
cent people specifically, and the Waldenses, under the ge- 
neral appellation of heretics, had been previously condemned 
by the third Latere Council, under Pope Alexander III. 

t -Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion Inquiry, p. 794. 
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t6i^r$tation now given to the Decree, the sub- 
ject might, notwitbstantling his oath to the 
contrary, withdraw his allegiance wiihout a 
crime, on the ground that the petty Prince him? 
self was subject to a higher power .' ! ! Thus is 
a Council, which professed to be under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, made to authorize 
a disregard to the Law of God, and to violate 
one of its most stdemn obligations. 

During the Pontificate of Innocent III., the 
Order of the Cross, as well as the Dominican 
and Franciscan Orders, was established. The 
Dominicans were entitled Preachebs, from their 
Founder being employed as such, with other 
Missionaries, in the conversion of heretics in 
the South of France. Where argument f^ed, 
they inflicted punishment, which acquired for 
them the title of Inquisitors; and deservedly so, 
since to them is to he traced the establishment of 
that terrific, and odious tribunal, the Inquisition. 



" Siculi non invenere fyronnt 
Majui tormentvm" 

One of its unholy objects was to support the 
Order of the Cross, which was commissioned 
by Innocent to exterminate the Albigenses; the 
Dominican Preachers having vainly endeavour- 
ed by their eloquence to reduce them to the 
Roman yoke. To the mendicant I^ars of this 
period is to be ascribed the production of the 
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• Evangdium Sternum ; — a book, which they 
blEisphemoafilj prooouneed b^er and more per- 
fect ihan the Gospel of Christ ! 

* Erimgelio Christi perfectias, meliuB, dignius fore Evuu 
gelium j£temim, sire Evasgelium Spiritus S. quo advenU 
«mte erocuabitur EvaiigeUuin Christi ! ! ! Gut. se S. Amobe. 
De periculis norissimi temjraris. Cap. viii. p. S. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE THIRTEENTH GENEaAL COUNCIL, OB FIRST OF 
LYONS, A. D. 1245. 

Frederic IL, Emperor of Germany, having 
violated a solemn promise to Pope Gregory IX., 
by which he bound himself to lead an expe- 
dition to Palestine in the cause of Christianity ; 
subjected himself to the effects of a papal ex- 
communication. He was deposed from the 
imperial dignity, and his subjects released from 
their allegiance. Although he was not back- 
ward at entering his protest against so severe a 
sentence, and in gaining over to his interest the 
British Monarch, Henry UI., to whom he com- 
plained of the avarice, perfidy, and hypocrisy of 
the Roman Pontiff; yet inconsistently enough, 
he set out for the Holy Land, and thus showed, 
that he felt, while he affected to despise^ the 
tlmuder of the Vatican. On his arrival in the 
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East, he relaxed the proeecution of the war, 
coDcluded a peace with the Sultan of E^ypt, 
and acquired the Crown of Jerusalem by hts 
marriage with Jolanda, the King's daughter i 
notwithstftDdiDg, that the object of the Crusades 
appeared to be retarded by such conduct as 
this, still his expedition turned out to be the 
most advantageous that had hitherto been un- 
dertaken against the Saracens. 

After the death of Gr^;ory IX., Innocent IV. 
having succeeded to the Papal Chair, retired to 
Lyons, where he convoked the THinTBBHTR 
Gen-esal Council, A. D. 1^45, He addressed 
circular Letters not only to the Episcopal order 
of the Clergy, but to different Potentates ; and 
even cited thither the Emperor Frederic him- 
self, against whom the Council was directed. 
The Prelates in attendance amounted only to 
one hundred and forty ; a circumstance passed 
oter in silence by both Bellannine and Platina, 
although they are careful to make a display of 
the three, five, or eight hundred Bishops, which 
happened to be present at other Creneral Coun- 
cils. Yet is this Council, of which these writers 
seem unwilling to say much, styled a General 
Council. However, as if to give it a degree of 
dignity, we are told that it was headed by the 
three Latin Patriarchs of Constantinople, An- 
tioch and Venice ; who, by the way, were the 
nominees of the Pope, and, consequently, his 
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ravatures. Proxies of absent BishopB, and De- 
puties from Chapters, contributed to increase 
the number of the Council. Among them also 
appeared some English Monks belonging to the 
Abbot of St. Alban's. 

-Beside the a£bir of the Emperor, there were 
three principal subjects, which engrossed the 
attention of the Council. 1. To aid the Empire 
of Constantinople against the Greeks. 2. The 
Empire of Germany^ against the Tartars. 3. And 
the Holy Land ageunst the Saracens. Towards 
the forwarding of these projects, the Pope laid 
the Church Revenues under contribution-; while 
he granted Indulgences to such persons in par- 
ticular, as afforded assistance to the Eastern 
Empire. The only effectual stop, which he 
could put to the incursions of the Tartars into 
Germany, was by intersecting the country with 
trenches, and constructing forts in it. But in 
order to uphold the Christian cause in Palestine, 
he increased the imposts on the Clei^y ; among 
whom, none were so loud in their 'complaints 
of such exactions, as those of England. 

As Gregory IX. had previously thundered 
forth an excommunication agmnst Frederic, so 
Innocent IV., regardless of the remonstrances 
of the Imperial Deputies, and of their appeal to 

* Les Deputes d'Angleterre Be plaignirent des exactiona 
lie 1& cour de Rome, au nom de tout le Roiaume d'Angle- 
tenc. SoHHB de tous Conciles Gcneraiuc, p. 298, 
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a future Pope, and a future Council ; pro- 
nounced sentence of deposition against him, 
absolved ail those, who had sworn fealty to him, 
and threatened to excommunicate a3I such, as 
would give him either succour, or advice. The 
crimes recorded against him were those of sa- 
crilege, heresy, perjury, andfeloay. While the 
Pope was pursuing these rigorous measures in 
Council, he was supported on his right by 
Baldwin, Emperor of Constantinople ; and on 
his left, by several Princes. It is averred, that 
the Council *did not approve of the Act of de- 
position ; although it subscribed the Decrees 
passed at the time, among which this Act 
stands. It was declared a Genebal Council by 
Innocent, and as it was not excepted against 
by the Council of Trent, its whole proceedings 
have the acknowledgment, and sanction of the 
Church of Rome at this day. 

It is of very little consequence, whether the 
Pope conceived himself warranted in this pro- 
cedure. Jure divino, or Jure kumano ; as it was 
a stretch of human power over the temporal 
rights of an independant Sovereign. Gr^ory 
VII. laid down the precedent, and it was 
promptly, and decisively acted upon by both the 

• La Sentence ne porte point avec I'approbatioo du Cmi- 
eils, commc il est port^ ordinairement dant les decrets ; car il 
seroit injuste d'atUibuer a ce Concile une telle enterprise sut 
rautoril* t^porelle. Sommb de Concil. Gen. p. 298. 
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PontifiB here spoken of— Gregory IX., and In- 
iiocent IV. The fact is, the latter, who yielded 
to none of his Predecessors in arrogance, and 
fury, overmled the Council in such a way, as to 
interfere with the right of free discussion. Like 
the preceding, this was a mere burlesque on a 
Council. 

There were seventeen Decrees passed on this 
occasion, among which were two in accordance 
with the views of Innocent, respecting the Em- 
pire of Constantinople and the Crusade to the 
Holy Land. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE FOUBTEENTH GENERAL COUNCIL, OE SECOND 
OF LYONS, A. D. 1274, 

The reasons assigned by Pope Gregory X. for 
assetnbling this Council, are laid down in his 
Bull of Indiction in the following order •.—^rsi, 
for affecting a re-union of the Greek and Latin 
Churches ; they having expressed a mutual 
wieh for reconciliation. The former of which 
held, at this time, that the Holy Spirit only pro- 
ceeded from the Father, and not from the Son. 
To correct this error, although not the avow- 
ed object, for assembling the Council ; was 
the real one. Secondli/, for the relief of the 
Holy Land. And thircUif, for lie improve- 
ment of Church discipline, and the reforma- 
tion of the morals of the Clergy. The Latin 
Patriarchs <>f Constantinople and Antioch at- 
tended the Council, as did upwante of 500 
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Bishops, 70 Abbots, and 1000 of the inferior 
clergy ; in addition to Ambassadors from France, 
Germany, Sicily; and from the Emperor of the 
East. 

In this, as in the former Council of Lyons ; 
the Pope, and the Pope only, was Speaker, 
Manager, add Director. He made one speech 
after another, assigned his reasons for calling 
them together, and adjourned the sessions ac- 
cording to his pleasure, from week to week. 
By contrivances such as these, he at length 
prevailed on the Clergy to devote the tenth of 
their incomes for six years to the relief of Pa- 
lestine. But, by his procrastinations, he brought 
about another more important end }-~4iiat of 
keeping the Coundl together, tmtil the arrival 
of the Greek Ecclesiastical Deputies. After 
these had come, and presented their credentials, 
they joined in the worship of the Latin Churoh, 
and distinctly repeated throe times, M* Procea* 
sion of the Hdy Ghost Jrom the Father and the 
Son. As this was the Jirst public profession 
made by the Greek Oiuroh of this tenet, it 
shews the ascendancy of Roman influence over 
the Greek Qei^y at the time. They, then, 
swore to a reunion with, and obedience, to the 
Church T)f Rome. 

At this period, the expeditions, which had 
been heretofore undertaken for the recovery of 
Palestine, having failed; were Anally abandon- 
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ed, in conseqaence of the dissensions, whi<^ 
prerailed among the Christian Chiefe. The 
Cross now yielded to the Crescent ; and that 
place, which the Saviour of man had consecrated 
by his BiBTH, Life, Miracles, aod his precious 
BLOOD-SHEDDING } was Surrendered without ano- 
ther stru^e to the most malignant enemies of 
Christianity. 

The Council pnblished thirty*one wdinancesy 
principally relating to discipline. The ^rst only 
treats of a point of faith, since it determines the 
Procession of the Hofy GhoU to be froin the 
Father and the Son, as from one single pria- 
dple; and not from two principles. 

Among the Synods of which this century was 
so fruitful, one in particular, that of Toulouse, 
held A. D. 12^ ) deserves to be spoken of with 
detestation; in consequence of the rigorous 
decrees, which it enacted not only against he- 
retic ; but against those Princes, who did not 
extirpate heretics from their territories. It took 
on itself to regulate the reading of the Scrip- 
tures; thus bequeathing for imitation ^JU mo- 
del for the Romish Clergy to follow. *Dupin, 
by way o^apohgy, observes, that this restriction 
was made in consequence of the frequent per- 
version of the Word of God at that time in 
France. The Decree alluded to, tetrictly pro- 

• Vol. ii. p^e 456. 

t " Profaibemua etiiun, ne Libros Veteris Testameatl adt 
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hibits Laics from even baring in their possession 
either the Old, or 'New Testament ; or from 
translating them into the vulgar tongue. A 
Psalter, 'Breviaxy, or Rosary is recommended ; 
likewise the Hours of the Vibgin Mary. 

There were one hundred and fourteen Synods 
assembled in the thirteenth age throughout 
Christendom, by which Regulations were drawn 
up suited to the emei^encies of the time, as on 
similar occasions, in the preceding centuries. 

Learned Men. Roger Bacon, Matthew Pa- 
ris, Bonaventure, Thomas Aequinas, called the 
Angdic Doctor, and St. Dominic, who con- 
si^ed his name to eternal infiuny by instituting 
Ihe Inquisition, were the ehining lights of Lite- 
rature in this age. 

Novi, Laici pennittaiitur habere ; nisi forte Psalterium, vel 
Breviarium pro diviiiiB officiis, aut horas beatie Mabik ; se<) ne 
jyrtemittos libros habeant in mtlgart trtmstalos, arclissim^ in- 
ihibeiiKis." Lura. Ctmcil. ttAos. vol. xi. pars 1. p. 430. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 



THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL COUNCIL, HELD AT 
VIENNE, A. D. 1311. 

The deadly hatred, which existed between the 
Regular and Secular Clergy in the thirteenth 
century, was as fatal to true Religion, as it was 
to sound learning. By both alike, were piety 
and morals disregarded ; while the shadow, and 
not the substance of Christianity, alone remain- 
ed with them. The latter wasted their time on 
controversial trifles, or if they cultivated Let- 
ters, it was only so far as the acquisition of the 
knowledge of the Canon and Civil Law extend- 
ed } at this period, the surest road to ecclesias- 
tical promotion : the former, usurping the 
Academic Chairs, were more intent on vilifying 
their adversaries, and magnifying their own use- 
fulness, than on the study of Theology, which 
now seemed to be consigned to their special 
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keeping. On the one side, the Seculars contend- 
ed for the truth, and ancient privileges ; while 
on the other, the Regulars zealously opposed 
them, countenanced as they were by the papal 
See, of which they were devoted subjects. In 
this lamentable state of things, Peier de Oliva, 
a Franciscan Fanatic, pretending to inspiration, 
preached up the superiority of what he called 
St. Francis's Rule, above the Gospel of Christ, 
and as conttuning more perfect laws than the 
New Testament. It was impiously maintained 
in " the JBook of the CmformUka o£ St. Francis 
with Jesus Cujiist ;" that St. Francis was si- 
milar in every respect to the Son of God ! That 
the Gospel of Christ, and of his Apostles, being 
incomplete, ought to be abolished; that the Sep 
culars should be suppressed, and the direction 
of the Church committed to some ' religious 
Order, his own no doubt ; and lastly, that evan- 
gelical poverty should be the characteristic of 
all religious persons ! By setting forth opinions 
such as these, this austere and wild enthusiast 
acquired many fc^owers belonging to the Fran- 
ciscan Tribe, who were afterwards called Spi- 
ritualisis. John XXII., the Pope of that day, 
did not long endure such an encroachment on 
his authority ; as he not only condemned the 
Spiritualists themselves, but subjected them to 
an anathema. This step roused them into such 
a furious opposition, that they boldly attacked 
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the cbrruptioDB of the Church of Rome ; affirm- 
ing, that she was the abominatioD, which is re- 
presented in the * Revelations as "sitting upon 
a scarlet-coloured beast, full of names of blas- 
phemy, having seven heads, and ten horns." 
They besides openly charged the Pontiff with 
heresy : — an accusation, that consigned num- 
bers of themselves to the flames, as victims 
of the infernal Inquisition ! ! Notwithstanding 
this persecution, no inconsiderable portion of 
the f sect continued to exist to the dawn of the 
Reformation. AjoA it must be allowed, that 
fimatical and superstitious as they were, they 
mainly contributed to pr^are the public mind 
for that great event, by exciting in it a detesta- 
tion for the Church of Rome. 

Were it not for other circumstances, with 
which it isdosely connected, the fourteenth cen< 
tnry would have derived no interest &om the 
Fifteenth General Council. But that age was 
rendered illustrious; because in it arose tha 
Morning Star of the Reformation, the Re- 
storer of Gospel Light, the Emancipator ti-om 
popish tyramiy and superstition: — the immortal 
WICKLIFFE. 

This great man's first essay was an effort to 

* fierelalionB, xvii 3. 

f Ad mchoatam usque Refonnalionem reliqaiK ^us non 
ci>ni«iniiendae mperestent — Appendix to Cave's Hist. LiL 
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stem the torrent of euperstition, which bver- 
wh6ltned the Church. He next resisted the 
erroneous doctrines, which prevailed in the 
Schools, and contended with powerful effect 
against the encroachments of the Mendicant 
Orders, as well' as against the despotic, arro- 
gance of the Popes. To such a pitch had pon- 
tifical avarice grown in his time, that more 
*money flowed from Britain into the papal, 
than into its own, treasuiy. By his vigorous 
opposition to these corruptions, as well as by 
the simplicity with which he set forth to the 
people in their native tongue the genuine prin- 
ciples of the Gospel ; he recommended himself 
to both the British Monarchs, in whose reigns 
he flourished. The better, and greater part of 
the Clei^ maintained his opinions ; so that, in 
despite of the Pope, and his creature — Arch- 
bishop Langham, who unjustly ejected him from 
a professorial chair in the University of Oxford ; 
and in defiance of a Synod held in London in 
138S, which impeached his doctrine as heretical, 
in nine, and as erroneous, in fourteen, articles ;. 
his works were in repute, until the Council of 
Constance was convened. With unholy zeal, 
the assembled Fathers then bnuided his memo- 

* Fuller says, that the Pope's annual revenue from Eog. 
land and Ireland, under the different denominations at Peter's 
pence. Taxes, and Dinpensatimis. was equal to £156,000 
Sterling ! I—Church History, p. 238. 
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ry with infamy, and consigned both his Works, 
and his Bones, dug up by their order, to the 
flames f as stated in the sequel, p. S^. 

For Wick liffe's incipient efforts in the cause 
of Reformation, wliich drew down on himself 
and on his reputation, persecution and obloquy, 
he is entitled to the gratitude of an admiring pos- 
terity ; but more particularly 80, for the man- 
liness, with which he exhorted the people to 
the study of the Scriptures, no less than for the 
publication of the Version, which he was the 
flrst to make of the New Testament, from the 
Vulgate. Its having been suppressed by an Act 
of King Bichard U., at the instigation of those 
* " who were for taking away the Key of Know- 
ledge," is no depreciation of its worth. With 
equal justice have the name and character of 
this great man, imparted value and importance 
to the age, which gave him birth. 

The Council of Vienne in Dauphiny, was 
convoked by Pope Clement V., soon after the 
removal of the Pontifical Chair to Avignon, and 
ranks in the estimation of the Romish Church as 
the Fifteenth General Council. The prin^ 
cipal objects, which he had in view in calling it 
together, were for the double purpose of rooting 
out heresy, and judging of certain accusations 
brought against the Order of Knights Templar. 

* Lewis's History of the Translations of the Bible, p. 25. 
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The result of its deliberations on the latter point, 
was the publication of a Bull for their sup- 
pression, and for the transfer of their property to 
the Knights Hospitallers. The Feast of Corpus 
Christi was confirmed, and the famous Rule of 
St. Francis established, hj the same Bull. And 
no doubt, but the means and the end, were wor- 
thy of a Convocation like this, which the Church 
of Rome has dubbed with the title of General ; 
with but few Bishops in attendance at it, and 
even those few deprived of the liberty of speak- 
ing, judging, or voting. That the number is 
too insignificant to be spoken of, Bellarmine's 
silence on the subject incontestably proves. 

The Council likewise determined on a Cru- 
sade, and formally condemned the errors of the 
Minorites, another name given to the followers of 
Peter deOIiva; if errors, they should be called; 
— *to hold in detestation the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome, and the vices of its Pon- 
tifls i and fearlessly to teach, that that Church 
was not the Catholic Church of Christ ; that 
Princes were not subject to the Pope in tempo- 
rals ; that the Host ought not to be adored : 
&c. Their real errors cannot be justified. 

Like Innocent IH., Clement framed divers 
Constitutions, which after his name pass under 
the title of Clementines. Besides the con- 

* See page 208. 
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demnation of the errors spoken of above, the 
adjustmeot of the privileges of the * Mendicant 
Friars, and the approbation of the Inquisition, 
no other business was transacted in this Coun- 
cil. 

The t translation of the Pontifical Chair by 
Clement, from Rome to Avignon, of which no- 
tice has been already taken, gave the first shock 
to papal power, as was experienced by Gregory, 
XL, in the insults he received at Rome on his 
bringing it back to that city. After his death, 
the fatal schism of more than fifty years conti- 
nuance broke out, during which, there had been 
at all times itvo, and sometimes three clumants 
of the Papal Thrpoe. It had its commence- 
ment with Urban VI., who, after a mock elec- 
tion, continued at Rome, (probably the reason, 
why my late opponent, t considered him as the 
regular successor to Gregory XI. j) while Cle-. 
ment YII. who had been elected by the majority 
of the Cardinals went to Avignon. Notwith- 
standing all that has been written on the sub-. 
ject, it is at this day undetermined, which of 
the two was the lawful Pope ! 

Fifty-three Synods assembled in this age, and 
like mo^ of the preceding ones, were more re- 
markable for the number of the Canons, which 

* Ddpin, vol. ii. p. 545, 

t Wharton's AppE^Dlx to Care's Hist. Lit. p. 2. 

X End of Costiiotersv, Letter XXXIII. p. 133. 
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they decreed, than for any thing else. Besides 
several military Orders, these of St. Saviour, 
wid of the Hieronymites, were instituted at this 
period. 

• WICKLIFFE, the blessed harbinger of the" 
Reformation, immortalized the fourteenth cen- 
tuiy. In it J. Duns Scotus, Petrarch, &c., at- 
tached celebrity to their names by their genius , 
and learning. 

Infallibility. We find Infallibility nodding 
in the person of either Pope John XXII., or a 
Successor of his, Gregory XL; the former at the 
head of a Council excommunicating, and the 
latter, at the head of a Council absolving from 
tiie Excommunication, the Beghards or Be- 
guines, the disciples of Peter de Oliva. But 
this divine attribute must have been wrapt up. 
in sound sleep, during the ensuing half century, 
in which the papal schism raged. 

« The inhabitants of the town of Lullerwnrlh, of which 
WicKUEFB had beeii Rector, have rendered him tardy jus- 
tice by erectjng a Monument to his fame. This fact* which 
has been lately announced in the public prints, loudly pro- 
claims, that the genn of genuine Protestant feeling, will for 
cverej!t«t in Dngland, in its pristine vigour. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SYNOD OF PISA, A. D. 1409. 

After the barbarism of so many ages, that 
period at length arrived, which had been bo 
often, and so long wUhed for by many men 
eminent for their genius and learning. At the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, the 
Sun of Science emerged from darkness, and 
dissipated the clouds of ignorance and error, 
which lay heayy and thick over the nations of 
Europe. Such a revolution in the intellectual 
world could not take place without the most sa- 
lutary consequences. The change was no less 
wonderful, than unexpected, as far as concerned 
the minds and habits of men ; since with thd 
study of the languages, and a thii-st for learn- 
ing, sprang up a corresponding desire to culti- 
vate general kuowlet^e. 
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These important results are to be traced to 
two grand operating causes: — the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks ; and the Inven- 
tion of the Art of Printing. Literature of a 
superior kind to any then existing in the Italian 
schools, now began to direct its course towards 
the West, after it had been ejected by the Sara- 
cens from its Eastern settlement. Foi' after tlic 
Turks got possession of Constantinople, the 
Greeks of learning fled for refti^ to Italy, and 
infused into its inhabitants a taste for the BeUes 
Lettres} while they incited them to aspire to 
higher attainments, than the knotty disdpline 
of the Schools. To this prime cause, m well 
as to the Art of Printing, which had been dis- 
covered but a few years previously, and which, 
while it contributed to publish modem works 
with wonderful dispatch, brought into light the 
ancient monuments of the learned ; may justly 
be ascribed the effects produced on Christian 
Society at large: or more especially, on the 
Clet^y, to whom learning was then almost ex- 
clusively confined. 

The nature of the change just spoken of, 
will be better appreciated by a contrast with 
the preceding age ; than which, with the ex- 
ception of the tenth, the Church did not ex- 
perience one, more fatal to her happiness, from 
the birth of Christ. Piety was then trampled 
on, and the study of the Scriptures neglected ; 
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while all Christendom was agitated by ttiflin^ 
(iODtroversies ; or disgraced by the licentious- 
ness of the Mendicant Orders of the Church. 
The study of a chaste Theology was put to 
flight, and to it succeeded the thorny subtletira 
of the Schools. Even to these, few of the 
Clergy attended. And if they studied the 
Canon, and Civil Law, they did so, solely 
through the expectation, that a knowledge <^ 
them. would facilitate their attainment to thp 
highest ecclesiastical dignities. Besides, the 
Mendicant Orders engrossed every thing : — po- 
pularity, the glory of cultivating a knowletige 
of Divinity, and what laid the grounds of bit- 
ter strife ; they monopolized all the rewards in 
the Schools, to which the Secular Qergy were . 
alone entitled. Such was the lamentable state 
of things, at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; as has been briefly sketched out in the 
last * chapter. And what aggravated .the mil 
was, that from the Age of Hildebrand, who 
ruled the Church with a rod of iron, it lay 
prostrate at the feet of papal tyranny -, without 
a will of its own, without a voice, without de- 
liberative power, or freedom of any kind. 

Any change which could arise, must, there- 
fore, have had a tendency to improvement. 
The bread, which t WickliflFe cast on the wa- 

* See pages 206, and 207. 

f Wictliffe'ii opposilinn to the See of Rome was exaspei 
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tera was not to return altogether vain to his 
immediate followers. His principles, which 
were the source of Huseitiem, although silent, 
and slow in their prt^rees, were evidently not 
extinct ; since it was to their operation it was 
owing, that the Church even on one occasion 
in this age, struggled to vindicate its liberty, 
and assert its independance. The Ck)uncil of 
Constance, as we shall presently see, subjected 
the papal power to a General Council ; but 
unfortunately, no practical good resulted from 
its Decree, since it soon resumed its pristine 
vigour, and played the tyrant, with its usual 
address, over enslaved Christendom. 

The fifteenth century, accordir^ to "Wharton, 
derives its title and character from its abound- 
ing more with Ecclesiastical aissemblies, (Syno- 
dorum feracius,)' than any that preceded it. 
But were there even fewer in it, the import- 
ance of those convened at Pisa, Constance,- 

rated hy the umnerited treatment vbich be received irom 
tbe Pope. He formalljr condemned the doctrines— of Tran- 
Mubitantialum, or Christ's carnal presence in the Sacrament, 
and of Con/etsion; and drew up several Articles against the 
Antichrist, and the Church of Rome, which he called the 
Synajogue of Satan, The Monks, and begging Friars came 
ID for their share of his censure. So strong a conviction 
did he produce in the minds of the CIe^;y, of the goodness 
of his cause, that one-third of them were ready to support 
him at the hazard of their lives. L'Enfakt's Constance, 
ToLl. p. 211. 
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Basil, Ferrara, and Florence, would make up 
for any deficiency in point of number. 

At the period of the celebration of the Synod 
at Fisa, there waa a rational and well-grounded 
hope formed, that the Church, which was not 
only overspread with corruption, but torn asun- 
der by schism, would endeavour to restore 
peace and tranquillity to its own bosom. Nor 
was the hope disappointed to the extent, to 
which it could be realized j since this very As- 
sembly laid down for its guidance, what hAs 
been deemed an Outline of the Reformation. 
Its fixed determination in the outset, was to pu- 
rify the Church in its Head and members ; and 
accordingly it deposed both the aspirants to the 
papal tiara. Benedict XIIL, and GREGOKr 
XII., had solemnly swore, that they would se- 
verally relinquish their claims to the papal 
chair, should it appear conducive to the peace, 
and welfare of the Church. With the violation 
of their oaths to this effect, the Synod publicly 
accused them, and on it laid the grounds of 
their deposition ; at the same time, that it de- 
clared them guilty of here^, schism, and con- 
tumacy. The next step of the Synod was to 
elect a Successor to the Papacy. Althou^ 
these acts were calculated to give satisfaction, 
they produced no salutary effect whatever ; the 
new Pope Alexander V., being as refractory a 
character as either of the others. He refused 
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to perform his engagements ; while Benedict 
and Gregory, supported by the reigning Etope- 
ror, protested altogether against the authority 
of the Synod. But what nullified its Decrees, 
and defeated its good intentions, was the total 
disregard paid to it by the Council of Constance, 
which proceeded, as if such a thing, as an As- 
sembly at Pisa, never had an existence. The 
mischief, which ensued to the well-being of the 
Church cannot easily be conceived. Here its 
direction under an unerring guide might be 
wished for ; but vain would be the expectation 
of its existeuce, during the long period <i^ fifty 
years, in which the schism prevailed. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE, A. D. 1414. 

The rivalship, which existed for the papal 
throne, between three Popes, firet suggested to 
the Emperor Sigismund, the Kiog of France, 
and other Monarchs, the necessity of assem- 
bling a General Council ; since by it alone, 
could schism be healed, and reformation in the 
Church, at this time so much wanted, be suc- 
cessfVdly attempted. They perceived, that its 
peace was destvoyed, and that the contending 
Pontiffs preferred the gratification of their own 
ambition to every thing else. John XXIII., the 
Successor of Alexander V., joined in the views 
of the Potentates, under an impression, that 
they would support bis cause, and accordingly, 
appointed a Council to meet at Constance, 
Nov. 1, 1414; with a Special promise, that be 
would submit to its judgment, whether his rivals 
did so, or not. 
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Aftel* the Members of the Council had deli- 
berated; some acknowledged the legality of the 
Council of Pisa ; while the greater number dis- 
owned it, decreeing at the same time, that 
*John XXIII., as well as Gregory XII., and 
Benedict XUI., should entirely renounce his 
claims to the Pontificate. Thus was John mor- 
tified hy disappointment at the moment he ex- 
pected a triumph ; hut what inflicted a still deeper 
wound on his feelings, was the resolution with 
which they vindicated the privileges of the 
Council. Conscious of their strength, they de- 
clared that the representatives of the Church in 
General Council assembled, was superior to the 
Sovereign Pontiff ; not only when schism pre- 
vwled, but at all other times whatever. This 
was one of their earliest Acts. 

Although John was disheartened by this ri- 
gorous sentence, he yet prepared to appear be- 
fore the Council, and there to maintain, that 
he could not be deposed except on the score of 
heresy. The dissuasion of his friends, however, 
altered his determination ; at their instance too, 

* Cum rero id Bchisms adeo non extingoere^ ut adau- 
geret potius, et Triumviralus Pontificius Kccleaise intolerO' 
bilia videretur, Concilium ConstantienEe anno 1414, curanle 
Sigismundo Imp. coactum est ; cujus authorilate, cum quis- 
B&m e tribuB, verus esset Pontifex, dignosei non poisel, sin. 
gulia fasces abrt^^ Bunt, &c. Wharton's Appendix to 
Cave's Hisforia Literaria, p. 7d. 
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he was induced ta resign the papal digirity, on 
conditipn* that his competitors would do the 
samck A renunoicdion to this effect, was ac- 
cordingly drawn up by the Coancil, publicly 
read, and subscribed in due form by himself. 
NotwithstMiding this solemn aet, by which he 
bound himself to Grod, and to the Council, that 
he would voluntarily give peace to the Church, 
by his abdication of the Pontificate, and not 
leave Constance before the Council had con- 
cluded ite sittings; did he forswear himself, and 
violate his promise. 

John's flight from Constance in disguise 
caused some consternation ; his fiiends in the 
Council maintaining, that its functions ceased 
on the retreat of the Pope ; while the majority 
contended for the superiori^ of the Council 
over every person, not even excepting the Pope, 
in matters relating to faith, the extirpation of 
schism, and the general reformation of the 
Church. Negociations ensued between the 
Council and John, from which it appeared, that 
his only object was to gain time, and that if no- 
thing favourable to his views occurred, he might 
engender strife amongst its members, and cause 
its dissolution. Tlie Council, however, no way 
disconcerted, although worn out by his excuses, 
delayB, and equivocations, issued citation after 
citation for John's appearance before them, and 
at last reduced him to a perfect submission to 
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its authority, and to an acknowledgment, that 
it could not err ; and that he had no right what- 
ever to the pontifical dignity ! Geegory XIL 
withdrew his claims to the papal chair ; while 
Beheidict XIII. wais deposed by a solemn de- 
cree of the Council, After the extinction of 
this papal Triumvirate, Martin Y. became the 
object of their choice ; against whose election, 
however, Benedict protested to the latest hour 
of his life. After the death of Benedict a new 
competitor was set up for the Pontificate by two 
of the Cardinals ; under the title of Clement 
yill. But he was afterwards prevailed on to 
resign, and to leave Martin in undisturbed pos- 
session. With his resignation, the disgrace and 
degradation of the Church may he said to have 
terminated. This condensed narrative is spread 
through * DupiN and t L'Enfant % and will ap- 
pear interesting to such as wish to trace papal, 
and conciliar faUibUil^, during half a century, 
through the furious conflicts of Rome ^nd 
Avignon. 

John Huss. 

Concurrent with the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of Constance against John XXIIL, were the 
initiatory steps taken against the unfortunate 

* Vol. iii. pp. 9, 10, et seq. 

t History of the Council ofComtance, 4to. vol. I. pp. 2, 3, 

et 3eq. 
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Bohemiao, whose name headg this aiticle, A 
fouler blot does not stain the page of History 
than the treatment, which he received at the 
hands of the Constantian Fathers. For their 
base, hypocritical, and treacherous conduct, no 
palliation can be offered ; no excuse alleged. 
It forms a standing memorial of popidi into- 
lerance, which sophistry cannot obliterate, nor 
casuistry efface. His, to be sure, was the 
crime to object to Half-Commimiant by which 
the Cup was sacril^ously withheld from the 
laity ; his too was the heinous crime, to say that 
innocence of life was more important than out- 
ward observances : but above all, his was the 
unpardonable crime to think^ himself! That 
he entertained some erroneous, and superstitious 
notions is quite natural to suppose, from the 
habits of the age in which he lived ; but what 
genuine son of the Church of England, is there 
existing, who would not participate in crimina- 
lity such as his ; who would not respect his 
name and reverence his memory ? To him be- 
longs the glory of pursuing the path, which was 
traced out, and illumined by the Morning Star 
of the Reformation, and of transmitting a bright 
pattern for imitation to those, who afterwards 
perished in the achievement of that ever blessed 
woric. 

The melancholy fate of John Huss, who was 
hurned in violation of the safe-conduct granted 

-\ 
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him by the Emperor Sigisaiund is an imperish- 
able monmnent of disgrace to the character of 
the Council of Constance. Whatever fimlts 
may be attributed to this eminent ecclesiastic ; 
if manly independance in maintaiaing his opi- 
nions, and ardent zeal in exposing the rices, 
which disgraced the conduct of the Clergy, can 
be considered &ults ; they vanish before the re- 
collection of the death, to which he was con- 
signed. He was deemed a disobedient son of 
the Church by refosing to renounce his eye- 
B^bt, and to submit both his will and judgment - 
without reservation, to the will and judgment of 
that Holy Mother. In a word, be refused to 
yield a servile obedience to ecclesiastical des- 
pottsm, and therefore, his doom was sealed. 

The* leading charge against him was,— hiii 
requiring, that the Laity as well as the Clergy, 

* There wece other minor chaises. 

1. That he proDooDced it presumption to define, that the 
children of the &ithful dyiog without Baptism, could not 
be save<l. 

2. That those Doctors, who affirm, that if a man will not 
reform by the correction of Chorch Discipline, he should be 
delivered up to the secular power : — follow in this the Scrihe* 
and Pharisees, who banded ov^ Christ to secular judgment : 
saying;, " it is not lawftil for us to put any man to death." 

3. That Grace was the foundation of power ; and there- 
fore, that a King in a state of mortal Sin, is not a King be. 
fore the Lord. 

4. He opposed the worship of images. 
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should partake (^Communion in hath kinds. 
This it was, which led him to the stake, where 
hie friend, Jeroine of Prague, shortly after pe- 
rished, for having maint^ed the same principle. 
In the endurance of suffering, these unfortunate 
Bohemians evinced the same pious fortitude, 
and the same constancy of mind. **'They 
went," says the Historian, " to the stake as if 
it were to a bMiquet> without uttering a com- 
plaint, that could betray weakness of mind. 
When they b^;an to bum, they sang a hymn, 
which even the crackling of the flames could 
not interrupt. Never did any philosopher suffer 
death with so mudi courage, as they endured 
the fire." The firnmess and Christian temper^ 
which tiiey displayed at the honr of trial, wer^ 
of the description, that wmi a crown of mailyr- 
dwn for the aged Polyoarp, and have no parallel 
in history, if we except the conduct of the vene- 
rable Fathers of the RefonnatitHi : — Oanmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley; when placed in shnOar 
circumstances. We are not informed how the 
ashes of Jerome were disposed of, but we may 
suppose, that the Council carried its teniler mer-^ 
cies so far, as to order them to be cast into the 

« " Ambo constant! animo, uec non et quiisi ad epulaa 
invitati ad incendium proper&runt; nullam emitleDtes Yocem, 
quse miseri anuni posset fac«re indicium. Ubi ardere CKipe- 
runt, Hymnum cednere, quern vix flamma, et fragor ignis 
intercipere potuit." — iSiNEAS Svlyius, Hist. Bohem. p. 67- 
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Skim, irith the ashes of Huse. With a kin- 
dred feeling, Ihey had previooBly ordered the 
bon^ of Wicklitfe to be disinterred, could thty 
be dietinguished from the bonee of th^ faithful, 
arid thrown into the river <rf LutterW6rth ;— i 
mandftte^ which its compassionate t^ente Eti 
England punctually esedilt^d ! 

Although both Hu88 and Jerome eiiffered dfl 
the same grounds Of accusation, the injustice 
Was of a deeper die, in the case of oue^ than 
of the other. As the subject, which relates td 
tiid safe-Gondact of the former, will presently 
ootne und^ consideration, more need not b^ 
said of it at present, than that it was of the 
Most tmgteal^d desi^ption. Jerome's was not 
eo; and, therefore, he had comparatively^ less 
cwnee of complaint: although this can nev^t 
JBstify the mtel pttnisbmeht to which hei was 
Btibgected. The pretended «afe-conduct, which 
the Council sent hiin, Was so loosely worded, 
that the F^fters could not be ohui^ed with a 
direct violation (rf faith. — ' " That no violence 
may be done to you, we give you by these pre- 
sents a. plenary stSe'Condaci, saving nevertheless 
justice, as far as it is incumbent on us, and as 
Ae or&odox faith requires." Belying, however, 
on the principle of faith, so insidiously pledged 
by them, he incohsidei^t^ly t :repaired to Con- 

* VtliikTn, v(rf. I. p. 188. 

f D43ltA(^iie in his Tntt, p. 324, admilB in a manQer ttte 
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stance, where he soon paid the forfeit of his 
rashness in. the tragical exhibition spoken of 
above. 

The afitur of Huss has been of late rendered 
interesting, inasmuch as it has elicited a species 
of defence for Sigismund, of an opposite descrip- 
tion to that set up by former writers. * Spon- 
danus, who had been raised to a Bishopric for 
his apostacy irom Protestantism, observes, " that 
the £mperor could not compel the ecclesiastical 
power to respect the fiiith he had pledged, as it 
was heyond his jurisdiction." Cochlffius, tlw 
J. K. L. of bla day, saya, " the protection of a 
heretic should he conditional :" — "that the King 
was not greater than God, than justice, or than 
a Council." But in the t Parliamentary Beport 
of 1835, Doctor Muiray stated before the House 
ofCoinmons,"that the safe-condnct granted Huss 
was a mere tmveiiing passport, which promised 
him no other protection, than that he should 
not he intermpted in his journey to Constance ; 
that Constance was a tjree town ; and there- 

ambignity of the passport ; yet at the same time, jostifies 
the conduct of the Council. The defence he seta up for it 
is this, that Jerome having relapsed into the hereey, which- 
he had ahjuied; — "excidit ab omni solvi condoctos priri- 
legio." 

* Ahmai. Cohpend. xiv. cap. 16 — 45. \ Page, 6fi9. 

X There are sereral proofs extant, that Constance was in 
subjection to the Emperor, and not free, so as to be inde- 
pendant of his aadiority. "In Constance we-^Siginmad 
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fore, tiiat Sigismund conld have had no control 
over its laws : and that as he had done all that 
was in hie power to do, he had been guilty of 
" no violation of promise !'* Now, that this gloss 
is at variance with the very Act of the Council, 
with written evidence on the subject; 'and 
with the foot itself: is evident on the following 
grounds. 

speaking of himself) shall be able, according to our Imperial 
office, to protect all and every <sdr in full liberty.'* — I<abb. 
torn. xvi. p. 793, At p. 798, in virtue of his Roynl M^esty, 
he commands the Syndics to take an oath, which the Pope 
required. In the same page, the preacher before the Council, 
addressii^; Sigismtmd, says — " to thee abotv all, it belongs, 
to whom LB given the primacy ofjtutice." Justidn primaluti, 

* It is quite amusing to see the wretched attempts made 
by the popish Doctors to rescue Sigismund and the Council 
from the foul disgrace, in which their treatment of Huss in- 
volved them. Dacber says, that the Emperor yielded to per- 
nuuioit, in the a&ir;— "muWi verbi* permamt, Husso et 
Bohemia salvi conductus fid^m /regit ;" wiiile Nauclerus en- 
deavours to vindicate the Council by another excuse equally 
frivolous—" at^i non posse de fide mentitfl, quia Concilium 
nan dederat ei Husso salvum conductum, et Concdium ma- 
jnt est Imperatore." See I/Enfant's History, See. vol. i. 
pp. 85, 8d. CochlEcus, in the same style of special pleading 
in behalf of the Council, asserts, that the safe-conduct was 
conditional, and that if Sigismund had not used sufficient 
caution ; yet that the CouncQ declared he was wrong in not 
doing so: — adding, that no man should be acconnted of such 
consequence — " ut debeat plus ei concedi poblicii Principis 
fide, quam tinat juititia, et orthodoxa fidei ratio." HlB- 
TOUA HnssitanuD, pp. 72, 8t — 87. 
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1. BeftQqse the J>ecBiV,s qf t^ Coufieil, >fh^ 
\va^ pE^sed in consequence of the publio outoiy 
^^iost S^ifvpund ({^ a brea^ qf fai^h, is to 
be regarded as a jusiificalwn of bia ooodHct. 
*■ " The Hply Synod declare^ jT-^Uiat no obr 
struction oy^ht to be oiTerdd to eopleeiaetical 
jurisdiction, sq as ttt^t it may not be lawful, 
notwithstanding the said safe-conduct^^ t^i er- 
mine and judge persons, who hold errors, and 
to punish them as justice shall require, if Ihey 
refuse to renounce their errors : although they 
may have cmne to the place of judgment, rdying 
on a safe-conduct; and otherwise tMmld not have 
come, &c." Here is the ftagitious principle re- 
cognized'in its solemn Decree, and acted on foy 
this celebrated Assembly ; in which it declares, 
that Huss was unworthy, through his obstinate 
adherence to heresy, of any indulgence, and that 
neither the divine, nor the human lav, warranted 

* The Decree h eiilided, — Quod non <AsUmtibus salvii^ 
c9n[luctibQS Itnperaloris, &c. 

After the preamble, it proceeds to state : — ^nulluni fidei 
cathoJicK, vel juriadictioui ecclevastv^ prtEJudiciuniigen^ngi 
— quo milium dicto salvo conductu non oitiante, Uceat jndKi 
competentt et eceltsiaUico, de hiynuDodi persoBa,nmi error- 
ijbus inquirere— eofi/eni^iM j>unir«, qnanlum juatitin auadebit, 
si suos errores revocare pertinacitei recusaTennt; tti^ii it tU 
Mt/tw conduetv c<m/isi, a4 loettm venermt jndioii, auas non 
VENTuni : nee sic promiUenlem, cxaaficirit cufoii tn ipto ttt, 
ex hoc in aliqno remanEisse obligatum. L\bb.ei §acrOBanf:L 
Concil. Tom. xii. p. 169. 
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Oieiv observance of any promiBe made to him, 
to the prejudice of thti Cathcdio R«Iigk>n. 

2. The TESTiMONT of no' less a perscm^e 
tban^NEAE SiLvrus himself, afterwards Pins IL, 
eontt^icts Doctor Murray, and proves, that 
what he calls, "handing Hubs over to the ciril 
power," was a mere form, sach as is observed 
in oar law courts, when after the criminal has 
been tried and condemned, he is handed over 
to ihe executioner. The very words of this 
writer are : * " lata est in amsessu patrum ad^ 
v6Ta%i» coHhanacee (Hu«s, and Jerome of Prague,) 
sententki, cremandos esse, qui doctrinam £g- 
clesiffl respuerint. . Prior igitur Johannes com- 
bastus est. Hieronynns din postea in viDcnlis 
habitus, quum resipiscere noUet, pari supplicio 
affectus." 

SiMANCA, a learned Spaniard, defends part of 
the proceedings at Constance against Huss, and 
stoutly maintains, f'that faith given to here- 

• ^NEAS SiLVlOS PlCCOLIMINI, Ut SUpRL 

f Ad fxn&m quoque pertinet, et hereticorum odium, quod 
fides illis data tervanda non est. Kam si tyronnb, piratia, et 
cKteiis pnblicis pnedonibua, quia corpus occidunt, fides 
aervanda non est, long^ miniu lueredciB peitiiiaclbaa, quia 
ocfliduilt animas. A^n ,—jm-e igitur haeratlci quidaw gca- 
vissimi Concilii ConstantieDsis judicio legitima flommil coa- 
uremati sunt, quamvta promUsa illu ifcuritas/uisset. Beatus 
quoqae Thomas eenset fateretieum indocilem prodendum esse 
judicibns, Don obstante fide, et juramenlo quibus Catholt- 
cum astrinxerit. Simanca, De Catbolicis Inslitutionibus ; 
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tice is noi iobe kqri ; for if foith is not to be 
kept with tyrants, pirates, and other public 
robbers, who slay the body, much lest is it to be 
kept with obstinate heretics, who slay the soul." 
— "JRiffhtli/, therefore, were certiuo heretics 
consigned to lawful flames by the judgment of 
the grave Council of Constance, aUhouffh their 
safay had been prmnised to them; and blessed 
Thomas, (the Angelic Doctor !) likewise holds, 
that ftn intractable heretic is to be delivered up 
to the judges, notwithstanding the faith, and 
oath, by which he may have bound a Catholic." 
The existence of such a person as Simanca was 
first denied, then doubted by the Rev. Doctor 
Slevin in hie examination ; but when he Ibund 
that this person had been an eminent Bishop in 
Badajos, in the sixteenth century, he labours, 
to explain away his meaning. Ineffectually, it 
appears, as his explanation is liable to the very 
objections raised against Simanca's own lan- 
guage. What Doctor Slevin says, * is, that the 
principle, on which that author " supports, that 
faith in certain circumstances, is not to be kept 
with heretics, is ; that an unlawful promise is 
■not to be Ju^Ued, and that an oath carmol bind 
to do what is iniquitous." Now, what autho- 
rity, or what power is competent to pronounce 
on the iU^aUty, or iniquity of a promise made 

* Appendix to Ibe Eighth Report of the Cominissionera 
of Irish Education Inquiry, pp. 399, 360. 
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to heretiCB, bat the Church of Rome, n^ich 
has imequiTOcally dechired her sentiments oo 
the very point, in the sixth Canon of the Coun- 
cil of Constance ? This question is proposed to 
Doctors Slevin and Murray; if they be able, 
let them gjve a solution of the difficulty. Bat 
in the mean time, let them particularly attend 
to what * Bellarmine says of this Council ; — 
" Hoc Concilium quantum ad primas sessiones, 
ubi definit Concilium esse supra Papam, repro- 
batum est in Concil. Flor. et Later. IV. ; rdi~ 
guosprobata fxmt:" and they will see, that the 
authority of a Coundl above the Pope, — the 
only point spedfied, is rcsjected. There is no 
allusion even to the principle* that iaith should 
not be kept with heretics. The inference, then, 
is palpable. 

3, The very pact disproves Doctor Murray's 
assertion ; as the wording of the t safe-conduct 
fully shews. Sigismund takes this JionouToNe 
master, as he calls Huss, under his special pro- 

* Opera, Tom. i. cap. 7, p. 12. 

-)■ Sigismond — a toua Princes, Ecclesiasliques, et Seco- 
liera, &c. Nous vous recommendone d'une pleine affection- 
Jean Hu3s, porteur des presenteH, allant de Bofaeme au Con- 
cile de Constance, lequel nous avons pris sous nolie protec- 
tion ct sauve-gorde, et sous celle de I'Bmperi, deHirens que 
lors qn'il arriven cbez vous, tous le receriez bien et le trai- 
liez favorablement— «f d$ lamer librement, et suremtnl pauer 
demeurer, s'arreUr, et rtloumer, &c Lenfant, Hist du 
Concil. de Constance, Tom. i. pp. 39, and 02. 
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tMitiwi, 9aA directs, tibat he'sbaU be«ii£etf es^ 
oorted— 6imI ahftU every where be pemittcd 
freely, tuid seeiurely, &> i»iw, sojourn, reuain 
aad sBTUBif without violence or injury '."trant- 
ire, stare, uorari, et KEDTas. Hrae is no H- 
nutetion, audb aa » — (^ j^ shmdd be acquitted. 
The permiindn granted is unqualified in its na. 
ture, and object. And besides, it would appear, 
08 if the Council had pieced its^f to a sftfe- 
oondnct of some description or other ; since 
* Dubravius, another writer of the Bohemian 
History of l^t period, says ; tiiat Hu«( r^taired 
to CTenstance, relying on the public aecniraiH» 
gireo him by the Council :~^lde publicd a Con- 
cUio eicceptA. From all which, it is' evident, 
that the Council deceived Hws, and that Sigi&- 
mund was the unconscious instrumerit of ^e 
deception : and that, therefore, the attempt to 
esplain away the perfidy of the Council, or the 
persecuting principles by which it was goTerned, 
is perfectly futile. In short the Council takes 
no pains to di^uise its sentiments. It decrees, 
that Sigismund had no power to grant protec- 
tion to Huss, as Heresy was not cognizable by 
the temporal authorities. It pronounces the 

* Histet Monumenta B^^nica, p. 102. 

Id OSvluvan aad Phelan's elaborate Digest of Evident^ 
on the State of Ireland, before the Parliamentary Commit' 
tees in 1824^ ; Hubs's a^r is bieated of with conciseoess- 
and perspicuity. 
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vpiritwl senteaoe^ and then hwide t^« victim 
wer tQ the seealar p<jwer fw iqiqicdatioo.. 

As a coroUftty flowing fixnm ihe aforewid ^* 
ni«es, H is prored beyond coatradicUoa, tbftt 
the Church of Rome hoMs It as a maxim, " thftt 
i^tih is Bot to be k^ with Heretics to the pre- 
judice of the Church;" (for the obeervaoce of 
futh in private transactions is not i^ all oon- 
ooned r) a maxim, vbieti ui perfectly QtUHfOn 
tible \rith smoth^ dedactien j-r-namely, the stt< 
periority of the eoclesiastical, over the tempo* . 
nJ~ authority: and that it is, and must he in 
jH^ndple, and in practice, wben it kas tbe 
pow<«r, what it vms, wheia the Council of Ccn- 
stance held its seasions. Its eternal aamenett^ 
so appositely expressed by Dr. Troy's aai^ter 
eadem, proclaims ite tmaltered, because ira- 
aHeraUe) state. The germ of intolerance ex« 
ists within its bosmn, ready to ihoot ibrth, and 
to expand, whenenrer oiroimstances will admit of 
its dismay. Were Ibis not t^e case, surely, the 
silence of the Vat^ean on the subject would wNl 
have been inviolably preserved for more than 
four centuries. If the oflFensive Decree be ob- 
solete, as has been affirmed, why is it not abro- 
gated by a power co-ordinate with that, which 
enacted it ? Finally, if it be obsolete, why is 
it BECEiVED by the Romish Clei^ as among the 
ordinances dedared^ d^ned and laid doum in 
the General Councils, without exception or 
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limitation ; and that too under the Bolemn 
sanction of their oaths. No ; that decree can 
never become obsolete, so long as it remains 
unrepealed. - Bnt more particularly, it is not 
obsolete ; because it bears the impress of Infolli- 
bility, which hi^ and holy sanction must make 
it of everlasting obligation ! 

The number of Sessions held by the Con- 
stantian Fathers amounted to forty^fimr, and 
their principal discussions related to the rival 
pretensions of the Antipopes, the methods 
necessary to enforce their submission and 
resignations, and the election of a Successor. 
DupiN is more than osually brief, in his notice 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. He 
dUmiates his account of -the fifteenth and tven- 
^-first Sessions, with merely observing; that 
die former was spent in drawing up a process 
agfunst Huss, and the latter in condemning Je- 
- rome ! In the two last Sessions ; viz. the 43rd 
and 44^1, Mabtin V. i^pears to act for the 
first time, in his pontifical capacity. 
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CENTURY. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

COUNCIL OF BASIL, A. D. 1431. 

As this CooDcU, like that of Constance, is 
* partly acknowledged "by the Church of Rome, 
and as ite history is so intenroven with the pro- 
ceedings of the General Cotincil of Florence^ 
that it cannot properly be suppressed ; a brief 
sketch of it becomes indispensably necessary. 

A plague, which raged at Pavia having in- 
terfered with the design of a Council being 
held there, agreeably to a Resolution passed at 
the Council of Constance ; Martin V., the 
newly elected Pope, assembled one at Sienne, 
which had for its object the union of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, and the Reformation of 

* " BuiliensiB Concilii. qusdam dispoBitiones circa beoe- 
ficiA ecclesiastica sont rate." — BBLummHE, Oper. vol. i. 
cap. 7, p. 12. 
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the Church, both in its Head and members. 
One of the few decrees, made by this Synod was 
directed against the Hiusites, Wickliffites, and 
other dissentients from the Chureh of Bome ; 
inasmuch as it * granted Itidulgencds to such 
as extirpated heretic*; fdl exeidptions, and safe- 
conducts by whatsoever persons vouchsafed to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. After some other 
business of trifling import was transacted ; Mar- 
tin, apjtrehensive that the subject of Refonna- 
tion would be mooted, and that its discussion 
would be prejudicial to his interests, contrived 
to have the assembly transferred to Basil. This 
event occurred in the year 1431, and may be 
isaid to have been the only transaction in which 
he was engaged before his death ; with the ex- 
ception of the negociation, which he opened 
with the Greek Emperor, and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, in order to put an end to ex- 
isting differences between the two Churches. 

Engeniiis IV. a^umed, with the papal tiara, 
&e same feelings and views of his predeiit^scir 
with respect to the proposed Hefomration, and 
the union of the Eastern andWefitem Churches; 
being as anxious to retard the one, as he wad to 
,{)romote the other. The Basilian Fathers, how- 
ever, pressed on both objects ; and declated, 
that Uie Pope himself was amenable to the ju- 
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riediction of a General Council. They farther 
dedared faU incompetency to create Cardinals, 
while the Council yroB sitting, and even pro- 
nounced him oontumacions for not appearing in 
compliance with their citation. Engeaina, on 
his part, decreed the dissolution of the Coandl, 
which produced a counter-decree from the Fa- 
thers, calling on him to revi^ hie ordinance. 
E)ach side was firm in its opposition for sonul 
time, until the Pope, wearied with the conflict* 
and no other alternative being now left him but 
8abmis»on, he allowed his policy to overoom* 
his pride ; and accorcUngly revoked the Bull t^ 
dissoIuticHi, which he issued against the Coon- 
dl, ratified its Acts, and permitted the inocn*- 
poration of his I^c^tes and Cardinals with that 
venerable body. He even with .a seeminff suic«<- 
rifj, &utJi(Hized his deputies to acknowledge m 
his name the safe Supremacy of a Geoer^ 
Council, as had he&a ruled at the Couacfl of 
Constance. 

The preliminariffii of peace being now ad- 
justed between tbe Council and Eugenms, aft 
invitation was sent to theEmperor and Fatriamk 
of Constantinople to solicit their co-operation 
in bringing about the proposed union between 
the Chur^es; an o£^r was besides mftde t» 
tliom of defraying the attendant expenaes ef 
tiieir jouiney. Pending tlte cerrespoBilenA^ 
that ensued ; the Council determised to act oa 
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the Stipulations, that had been entered into 
with the PonUff. They, therefore, set about 
abridgiog his power by defining tibe limits of bis 
jurisdiction, and abolishing ail papal exactions, 
and impositions ; and even before they consent- 
ed to admit bis Legates as members of their 
body, they required more than the bare acknow- 
hc^merU, which he commissioned those Legates 
to^ve, of bis being subordinate to the autho- 
rity of the Council ; they insisted, that they 
should declare the same on oath. These mea- 
sures irritated the Pope to such a degree, that 
he resolved on wearing the mask no longer. He 
called his Bishops aboat him, and decreed on the 
removal of the Council into Italy ; while the as- 
sembled Fathers as strenuously contended for 
their stay at Basil ; if for no other reason, as 
tbey alleged, they would remain for the better 
accommodation of the Greeks ; they even went 
80 far as to summon him before tbem to ac- 
count for his conduct. In order to carry his 
purpose into execution, Eugenius issued a new 
Decree, by the tenor of which the Coundl of 
Basil was again dissolved, and another con- 
vened at FfiRRAaA: — a measure which the Ba- 
nians treated with contempt, at tiie same time 
that they pronounced him a second time contu^ 
maciouB, and disobedient in not having appear- 
ed before them, when summoned to do so. Thus 
9gun, the Pope and the Council being at issue; 
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were tiie same scenes acted over at the con- 
cluding Sessions, which occurred at the . open- 
ing ones : the Council declaring the Pope sus- 
pended from all his functions, while, the Pope 
in turn, supported by.his adherents. at Ferrara, 
pronounced the Council schismatical. The con- 
test now assumed a furious aspect. But the 
arrival of the Greek Emperor and his Patriarch, 
caused a suspension of hostilities, at the moment 
that the ^iritual Artillery of Basil, and Ferrara 
were in full play, and the contending Synods in 
those places were fulminating anathemas, and 
ejccammunications against each other. 

The etiquette necessary to be observed both 
by the visiters and the visited, now engrossed 
general attention. The pride of the Pope 
yielded to a sound policy, when he dispensed 
with the honours usually shewn him on occa- 
sions of the kind, and indulged the vanity of 
Palreologus, and his Patriarch, by receiving 
them witii a salutation of union, and charity. 
And as the Greek Ecclesiastics refused a com- 
pliance with the ceremony of * kissing the Pope's 

* This ceremony o^inated in the East When the ambas- 
sadors of forei^ states made their obeisance to the Emperor, 
the throne wa^ wound up, so aa that its footstool met the 
fiices of the persons who bowed to him ; by which means they 
seemed to kiss his feet The humility of the ServJU nervorum 
Dei shone conspicuous, in its dispensing; with the Asiatio 
formal ity^ which, on' all similar occasions, it rigidly enforced. 
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Feet, he considerately forewent his claim to it. 
The order of " precedence was agreed to, which 
elevated St. Peter's Chair above all the rest on 
the right of the Church j next below it were 
the seats of the Western, and Eastern Empe- 
rors, in the some line to the right, and left: the 
descent was afterwards graduated irom the Pa- 
triarchs downward. And that all due solem- 
nity should be imparted to the scene, the Gos- 
pels were displayed in the centre of tlie Church 
before the Altar, as if in imitation of the tfourth' 
and t eighth General Councils. After these 
preliminary steps were taken the Council of 
Fferrara was formally opened. 

One of the earliest subjects discussed by the 
Greek, and Latin Fathers at Ferrara, related to 
Purgatory j on which they were nearly agreed. 
The former believed, that Pui^tory was a dark 
and dismal abode, whence sinners were releas- 
ed by sacrifices and alms, in a purified state, 
after having endured affliction, and anguish ; 
whereas the latter held, that the pui^tion of tlie 
unner's soul was effected hy Jire. The question 
about leavened, or unleavened bread, was left 
undetermined ; as either might be indifferently 
used, in the celebration of the Eucharist. The 
Procession of the Holy Spirit next came under 
consideration. The Greek Fathers screened 

* DupiN, vol. iv. p. 29. 
f See page 91. J See page 141. 
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themselves under the authority of the great 
Ephesine Council, which forbad any addition 
to the Nieene Creed ; as well as under the de- 
finitions of the next four General Councils. 
The Latins urged the propriety of the addition 
of FiLTOftUE to the Creed, after the example of 
the Second General Council, which had added 
explanatory words to , the Nieene Creed : for 
they aigued, that as the Son possessed every 
requisite essential to the Father, it necessarily 
followed, that the Holy Spirit proceeded from 
the one Person of the Grodhead, as much as 
from the other. Although all the Fathers had 
at first taken a part in the discussion of this 
subject } yet they gradually withdrew from it, 
and left it in the hands of a Greek and Roman 
disputant, who carried it on without any pros- 
pect of a termination. A fever, which broke 
out at Ferrara, together with the expense in- 
curred by the continuance of the Council there, 
afforded Eugenius a pretext for removing it to 
Florence ; to which arrangement the Greek Pa- 
triarch and Bishops consented, although after 
considerable hesitation. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE SIXTEENTH GENERAL COUNCIL, HELD AT 
FLORENCE, A. D, 1439. 

After the Council of Florence entered on its 
duties, the Greeks, anxious to effect the object 
they had in view of being united with the 
Weetem Church in christian fellowship, afford- 
ed it their zealous co-operation. The same 
four suhjects which had been treated of by the 
* Council of Basil, were now brought forward : 
the Jirst related to the use of leavened, or un- 
leavened Bread in the blessed Sacrament ; the 
«e«»M/, to Purgatory J the ZAi'rrf, to papal Supre- 
macy; and t\\e fourth, to the Procession of the 
Holy Spirit. The question, respecting the sort 
of bread to be used in the Eucharist, wiui con- 
sidered an immaterial one ; as the rite might vary 

* See penultimate page. 
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with the times. But the bdjef in a purgato- 
rial state of some kind, or other, for the ^venial- 
sins of the faithful, was held in common by 
both parties ; although a shadow of difference' 
existed as to the way in which the purgation 
was to be effected. The point, which related' 
to the Supremacy of tlie Pope was admitted, 
but with this clause ; — saving the rights and 
privileges of the Eastern Patriarch. The Su- 
premacy, therefore, which was conceded, was 
one of precedence, and not of power. In the 
order of Signature, the Pope also took the lead, 
but another clause was added, stating, that it 
was by, and ivith the consent of the Emperor, 
Palceologus ; and of the Eastern Patriarch, that 
he did so. 

But as the fourth subject in particular was- 
taken up so warmly, that discord, and not union 
seemed hkely to ensue ; it was wisely agreed on 
1^ both parties, that ten theological disputants 
from each side, should confer on the surest 
means of reconciling all existing differences. 
The Romans were supported by the eloquence 
of Cardinal' Julian, while Mark of Epbesus, and 
Bessarion of !Nice headed the Greeks. Thus 
constituted, the Committee proceeded to draw 
up a FoBMULA of Union calculated to harmo- 
nize conflicting opinions. It failed, however, 
in . the attainment of its object ; since although 
some approach had been made made to an agree- 
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ment in doctrine, the chief difficulties had not 
been removed. Notwithetanding, after each 
clause of the Treaty bad been separately weighed 
and examined, and amendments made, and pass- 
ed-, it was solemnly received and subscribed, in 
this modified state, by every member of theCouu- 
cil : although it still remains a doubtful matter, 
whether such reception and subscription should 
be ascribed .to the Emperor's influence, or to pa- 
pal gold. After matters had been thus concluded, 
the Greeks set out for the East.' 

On their return, the Clergy of Constantinople 
refused them the right hand of fellowship, or 
permission to discharge their ecclesiastical du- 
ties. Even the Emperor himself did not escape 
the ' effects of the general indignation at the 
sort of Union, which had been concluded with 
the Western Church. To such an extremity 
were matters carried, that the very Bishops who 
were parties to the transaction, found it ne- 
cessary to express their reprobation of it, aa 
being the only means left for recovering their 
popularity with their brethren. Palseologus died, 
without being able to establish the union he so 
much desired ; and his successor, as if to extin- 
guish the future hope of such an event, con- 
vened a Council at Constantinople, by which 
the repeal of all that ptused at the General 
Council of Florence, was decreed. This act 
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-tended to perpetuate the schism between the 
Greek, and Latin Churches. 

Concurrent with the proceedings at Florence, 
were the labours of the Fathers at Basil. They 
forbad all papal exactions, oppeals, and inter- 
dicts, and pronounced a definitive judgment on 
the supreme ■ authority . of a General Council. 
They likewise confirmed the 'Foagmatic Sanc- 
tion, which had been extracted irom the mi- 
nutes of the Council itself. They next drew* 
up articles of impeachment against Eugenius, 
aa aPerjurer, Simonist, Apostate, and Heretic; 
and moreover, accused him of contumacy and 
disobedience of their orders : concluding with 
the declaration, that a General Council had 
power over the Pope, and every other person 
whatsoever. Some of the Basilian Fathers them- 
selves deemed this measure too severe ; yet it 
was carried by a majority of votes. The sen- 
tence of deposition followed, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of the French King, and the 
Princes of the Empire, who acted as mediators, 
and from a feeling of respect for both parties; 
but more particularly irom a desire to restore 
peace to the Church. They laboured to effect, 
if not a reconciliation between them, at least a 



* This was an Edict issued by Lewis XI., for the pur- 
pose of retrenching papal power, and estabUtthiDg the preteD< 
sions of General Councils to supremacy in the Church. 
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suspension of the Decree against the Pope. Im- 
mediate steps were also taken by the Council 
for the election of a new Pope. They, then, 
closed their thirty-third Session, by repeatii^ 
for the last time,- their former sentence of de- 
position against Eugenius} thus marking their 
resentment of hia violent conduct 

The promptitude, and decision of the Basilian 
Fathers, served but to call forth another dischai^e 
of papal artillery from the Florentine Council, 
which, in its tender mercy, consigned them to 
the torments of the damned ! They, however, 
were not to be diverted from their purpose, and 
so, they let it pa$s unheeded, as so much empty 
sound. 

Although Eugenius found in the person of 
Felix v., now raised to the Pontificate by the 
Council of Basil, a rival of a mild, and pacific 
character ; he yet immediately declared him to 
be both a heretic and schismatic, no less than 
his electors and partisans. The Council as 
promptly returned the compliment, by nullifying 
his Decree.- In vain, did the Emperor," and the 
Princes of the Empire again interpose their 
good ofiices for the purpose of eiFecting a recofl- 
ciliation. Equally futile was the attempt made 
to induce the belligerents to consent to a 
General Council, which was supposed to be 
the only sure way of putting an end to the 
schism. 
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A new incident now occurred, which infused 
life and vigour into the Papal and Conciliar war. 
The laws of the Empire required, that the ap- 
pointment of Felix, to the Papacy should be 
acknowledged by the Sovereign Powers; other- 
wise, that bis authority would be but a mere 
phantom. The Basilians strenuously exerted 
themselves for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject -, while the Florentines as earnestly endea- 
voured to prevent it. As neither side would 
yield to the other, nor listen to any terms of ac- 
commodation, the conflict became so furious ; 
that wearied by the struggle, rather than over- 
come, both sides discovered a way to settle 
their quarrel, without compromising what each 
conceived to be a prescriptive right, by chang-i 
ing their places of session to Rome and Lau- 
sanne. There, they pretended to resume their 
labours, although they virtually closed them with 
the Councils of Basil, and Florence. 

The death of Eugenius, and the quiet resig- 
nation of Felix, on the accession of Nicholas 
v. to the Pontificate, led to the happiest results; 
The new Pope flatted the Decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Basil, which had opened its sittings in 
Lausanne. By this prudent step, peace and 
tranquillity were again restored to the Latin 
Church ; although evidently at the expense of 
its Infallibility. In this cursory view of the 
ti'oubles by which the Western Branch of the 
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Christian Church was afflicted, we can disc&rer 
none of that celestial temper, which should 
distinguish its high and holy pretensions ; nor 
any of those heaTen-born virtues, in which it 
affected to glory, such as meekness, temperance, 
and charity. So far from it, that the worst pa& 
sions of human nature appeared to be d^played, 
not merely between the antagonist Popes ; but 
between the Bodies of men, of which the Coun- 
cils were composed. The pufe doctrine . of the 
Gospel, as it was preached by Christ, and bis 
Apostles, and professed by the first four Gene* 
ral Councils, lay, during the whole period of 
the conflict, as a dead letter in the Records, to 
which it had been originally committed ; with- 
out 80 much as reference being once made to it, 
and as if it possessed no authority. It is, how- 
ever, to these Records thus neglected, that we 
are to look, as an unerring guide. In them, is no 
cbangeableness, or shadow of turning j but like 
their divine author, — ^tfae same yesterday, and 
to day, and for ever. To the sacred Scripture* 
alone can 

Infallibility 

belong. As for the warring Councils of Basil 
and Florence, they made it evident to demon- 
stration, by their mutual excommunications, and 
by reproaching each other as the • Synag(^ei9 

* " Basiliense et Floientuium concilia &6w nibil con- 
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of Satan ; that by whatever spirit they were ac- 
tuated, it could not have been by one of a hea- 
venly temperament 

Inasmuch as the papal war had been a source 
of great calamity to christian society at large, 
and that during its continuance, the Unity of the 
Church of Rome disappeared ; it may well be 
asked, of what use was this Unity, how so much 
boasted of by Romish Advocates, if it could not 
prevent its members from falling into schism ? 
Equally well may it be asked, where its much- 
talked of Infallibility resided all this time ? As 
there were not only Autipopes, but Anticardi- 
jials ; it were desirable to know, through which 
of the conduits, the stream of living water, 
which flowed from the Divine Fountain, was 
conveyed to Martin V., when he became the 
■sole occupant of St. Peter's Chair, While the 
contest lasted, it seemed to have had no fixed 
habitation, and although the Council assigned it 
one, it might stHl have to wander about, were not 
that Council supported by the most powerful 
monarchs in Em-ope. Hence it appears, that 
were there no other feet on record, than the 
unfoilunate schism here spoken of, that fact 
would be sufficient to dissipate the phantom of 
Infallibility. 

cordis; babebont, ut utmmque alterum Schismalicum, Si/na. 
gagamquc SalaatB nominaret." MiiVEU. Annal, Lib. xvi. 
p. 238. 
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Of the Learned Men of this centuiy, one in 
particular affords as splendid a proof of the fal- 
lible Infallibility of the Church of Rome, as any 
on record. The genius and learning of ^neas 
Sylvius would have shed a lustre over the age, 
which gave him birth, had they continued to 
he employed in the sphere in which they had 
at first acquired for him celebrity. In his cha- 
racter of embassador from the Roman See to 
different Potentates, he acquired the credit of 
a diplomatist; but it was by his advocacy of 
the rights and privileges of General Councils, 
and his opposition to papal encroachment and 
usui-pation, that he rendered his name illus- 
trious. As Secretary to the Council of Basil, 
he was the boast of literature ; but, as if he 
had * changed his nature with bis name ; he 
disgraced it as Fins II. No longer was his voice 
raised to elevate the Council above the Pope, 
hut to recommend blind submission to his au- 
thority. It would appear, that he gloried in his 
inconsistency, since lie even went so far as to 
procure a ipariial repeal of the Pragmatic 
Sanction from the French Monarch, which had 
been solely instituted with the design of curtail- 
ing the power of the Pope, within the Gallican 

• " ^n^ SiWiua cSIebre par son savoir, par ses ouvrages, 
pur ses n^otiations, par Bes emplais, et par I'inconslance 
qu'i] fait paroitre, apres avoir elu du Pape." L'Enfant, 
Hist, du Concil. de Conslance, Tpm. ii. p. 561. 

f Leo X. procured its iolal repeal from Fnuatis I. 
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territory. And as if to justify his base tei^ver- 
sation and bad faith, he published in his ponti- 
fical capacity, a solemn retractation in the year 
1-163, of his defence of the Council of Basil, 
shamelessly declaring, that * as ^neds Sylvmst 
he teas a damned^ heretic, but as IHus II., he 
was an orOiodox Pontiff ! ! 

Besides jEneas Sylvius, there were other emi- 
nent men in this century, who enriched the re- 
public of Letters by their writings : — such as 
Gerson, Thomas-a-Kempis, Cardinal Ximenes, 
the first translator of the Hebrew O. T. into La- 
tin, and compiler of the Polyglott Bible, of 1502, 
intitled the CompkUensian edition ; Platina, and 
Ificholas de Oemangis. The Aorid description 
given by t Mr. Roscoe, of the Father of Letters, 
and Patron of the Fine Arts in Florence, makes 
it impossible to omit the mention of Lorenzo 
de' Medici. Neither can the name of Savona- 
rola be omitted ; if for no other reason, than 
for the spirit with which he preached at Flo- 
rence the same doctrine, which Luther after- 
wards propagated in Saxony, on the subject of 
Indulgences, and the vices of the Papal Court. 
The same telegant pen, which has eternized the 
fame of Lorenzo, has consigned to everlasting 
infamy the persecutors of this unfortunate man. 

* ^Touveau Diet. Hist, et Critiqiu, Tom. ii. p. 26. 

-[■ RoscoE's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, vol. i. p. 243, 

X Ibid, vol. ii. p. 368. 
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The Florentines draped him to the piJe, at the 
instance of an ecclesiastical assembly appointed 
hy the infamous Alexander YI. to sit in judg- 
ment upon him ; and there having burned him 
amidst cries of long live Pope Borgia, his ashes 
were carefiilly collected, as had been formerly 
done in the case of Wicklitfe and Huss, arid 
thrown into the Arno, lest his remains should 
pollute their city ! 
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AGE OF REFORMATION, OR SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER XXVir. 



THE SEVENTEENTH GENERAL COUNCIL, OH FIFTH 
OF LATEBAN, A. D. 1512. 

The commencement of this century was dis- 
graced bytheTices and enonnities'of one of the 
most profligate characters that History has ever 
recorded. Pope Alexander VI., whom huma- 
nity disowns, and whose deeds are without a 
name, was rioting in the full gratification of 
every sensual appetite, when a poisoned draught, 
which he had prepared for some of his Cardinals, 
cut short his flagitious life, A. D. 1503. After 
a short month's occupancy of the {Kipal chair 
by Pius Hi., it became vacant for the reception 
of another monster ; — the infamous Julius II. 
The propensity for war, and bloodshed, by which 
this Pontifical General was distinguished, fully 
bespeaks the savage ferocity of his nature. Mi- 
litary tactics had so engrossed his time and 
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thoughts, that his whole Pontificate may be said 
to have been one continued scene of warlike 
bustle. Under such a Head, the wretched state 
of the Church may be easily conceived, deluded 
as it must have been, when it acquiesced in the 
ordinances of a man, who-instead of preaching 
" peace on earth ;" breathed nothing but war 
and desolation. The depravation of morals, 
and the loss of discipline among the Clergy even- 
tually followed : — consequences, which were ac- 
companied bythe entire decay of true Religion. 
At the moment that Christianity was thus de- 
pressed and degraded, circumstances arose, 
which seemed to indicate a change, and that 
that Reformation, which was so much wanted, 
and universally desired, yould soon ensue. 

The Emperor Mitximilian, and Louis XII. of 
France, undertook to check the tyrannical spirit 
of Julius, as well as to reform the errors of a 
corrupt Church, by a Council, which they as- 
sembled at Pisa. At the very opening of this 
Synod, they summoned Julius to appear before 
them, accusing him at the same time, of perfidy 
and violated honour, and finally decreeing his 
suspension from the papal dignity. This hostile 
movement, although it appeared at first only to 
have excited Julius's ridicule and contempt ; 
yet was not altogether unheeded by him, as he 
issued his mandate, A. D. 1512, for holding a 
Council, by which he intended, after annulling 
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the Acts of the other, and condemning them as 
heretical ; (diris devovere,) to consign their au- 
thors to perdition ! This Council, which reckons 
as the Fifth of Lateran, is esteemed hy the 
Romish Church, as 

The Sevekteenth General Council; 

if that can be called General, which only con- 
sisted of about eighty Bishops and fifteen Car- 
dinals, all Italians of the worst description ; — 
* vUissima sedis RomaTue mandpia, as they are 
called : together with a few Abbots, or Princi- 
pals of the Monastic Orders. In justice to the 
latter, it should indeed be admitted, that one 
of the leaders of the Augustinian Monks, to 
whose body Luther belonged, t deplored with 
unaffected soitow, the monstrous ignorance, pro- 
fligacy, and impiety, of the age, and even laid 
his complaints with dutiful obedience before the 
chief Pastor. But instead of attending to re- 
monstrances of this kind, Julius gave utterance 
to the most vindictive feelings against the Coun- 
cil of Pisa. He condemned it in language the 

•> WumKBRi, Prtelect. p. 34. Bellarm. Lib. li. de Cone. e. 
13, observes, that a dcMibtcontinaes to exist, whether the ff/itA 
Council of Lateiaii is to be deemed a Gbneral one. Dela- 
lic^e, in Tract, de Keel. p. 462, cites the Cardinal's own 
words to tbis eifect : " Patrea interfu^unt non admodoiQ 
multi, nempe 114." 

t Labb. Tom. xii. p. 403. 
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mort injurious aiid insulting, that he could use ;' 
and would, no doubt, have given practical evi- 
dence of the sincerity of his infuriate denun- 
ciations against it, as well as against the tem- 
poral Princes, who convened it i had not Aeaih 
frustrated his diabolical projects. 

A member of the House of Medici succeeded 
this overbearing, and audacious Pontiff. • Leo 
X., although as indifferent about religion and 
true piety, as his predecessor; nevertheless, 
had some redeeming qualities. He was of a 
milder and more placable disposition ; and 
considering the darkness of the age, shewed a 
taste for Letters, by his patronage of learned 
men. But to the Reformation of the Choreb, 
either in its Head, or Members; or to whatever 
had the remotest tendency to Reform, he was 
no less an enemy than Julius himself. By 
his anathematizing the Fisane Council, like his 
predecessor ; and by defining the superiority of 
the Pontiff over a Council, and annulling the 
decrees of the Councils of Basil and Constance, 
which were so adverse to papal preeminence } 
he afforded demonstrative evidence of his feel- 
ings on the subject of Reform. 

Besides, it is little to Leo's credit, that he had 
•been enabled through the in6uence of Francis I.> 
•^ totatty to annihilate the famous Edict, called 

• RoscoE's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, vol. ii. p. 387. 
t See page 247. 
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tho *Fraguatic Sa^ictioN) bo qbnoxipns t» 
papal avaricQ a^d dammation, i^r it had b(»«g 
repealed and re-enacted pyftr a^d oyer agfW ) 
and to substitute in its place, a code of Laws 
nQQre favqivable to his ambitious views. These 
are spots in the pontifical character of Leoi 
which his luminous panegyrist has not been 
able to efface. The Concordat, as the code 
was called, although ratified by the Fifth CQuq^ 
cil of Lateran, and approved of by Francis I., 
was nevertheless received with indignation and 
reluctance, as well by the Farlimnent and Peo- 
ple, as by every description of the Grollican 
Clergy. Of this Concordat, it is only necessary 
further to observe, that its Articles, amounting 
to twenty-three, were drawn up in opposition to 
those of the Pragmatic Sanction. The Council 
continued through twelve Sessions ; in the 
tenth of which it approved of ecclesiastical 
paton-brc^inff establishments, which it called 

* The Pn^imatic Sanction, which was derived from the 
Canona of the Council of BaaH, favoured in an especial 
manner, the pretensions of General Councils to Supremacy 
in the Church ; while, among other wholesome radiations, 
it restored the purity of election to yacant benefices, by 
transferring the appointment of them from the Popes, to 
their respective Churches, &c. It likewise checked the 
avarice of the Popes by the extinction of the AnMitet. Du- 
piN, vol,iii. p. 133—151. 

S@ 
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* Banks of Piety ; and in its last Session issued 
a spirit«titTiDg decree agiunet the Turks, and so 

terminated Its labours. 

* In popiafa coantries, these Banks, or Monti de PieU, 
u they are called, are very numeroos. The plan observed 
in them of pledge, and tali, and per peniage, is accurately 
described by Ddpin, rol. iii p. 143; bat he omits to tell 
his reader, that the proceeds descended into the papal 
treasury. 
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AGE OF REFORMATION, OR SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE EIGHTEENTH GENERAL COUNCIL, OR COUNCIL 
OF TRENT, A. D. 1545—1563. 

Although the reviTal of learning, and the num- 
ber of the men of genius, who eprang up with the 
Reformation, gare the first shock to the gloomy 
empire of Superstition ; the lordly Pontiffs, 
who wielded its destinies, could not bring them- 
selves to apprehend a decline of their power. 
Within the entrenchments of CJouneila, Canons, 
and Fathers, they imagined tbemselTes beyond 
the reach of danger, and therefore, treated witii 
indifference, or contempt, the invecUves and 
threats of their enemies ; especially, as they 
had the power to punish the obstinate, or by 
rewards to gain over the mercenary to their in- 
terests. However, they themselves soon per- 
ceived, that their eecnri^ was more fitncied. 
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than real ; and that there was more than emp^ 
sound in the Decree, which proclaimed the in- 
feriority of papal supremaf^ to a General Coun- 
cil. This sentence of the Constantian Fathers, 
jf&ve the first shock tt> theif* adsUnfed M^ie«t^, 
and would of itself independant «f the moral 
causes, which were then in active operation, 
have been sufficient to make them feel the 
instability of the foundation on which they 
stood. 

The revival of liettets soofl b^an to dissipate 
the clouds of ignorance, which still continued 
to bitog ov^ Eui*o^, and fired the tnihda of 
many persons with ^e loVe of tntth And aacred 
liberty. Among the most conspicuous of these, 
was Erbsmus. This great m^ti made the in- 
^rstitionik of the tinles, the import ctf his »it j 
While he leveled his kedflrest SMire ^test lite 
vices of the CI*i^ of etery grade, no less tibim 
agaiAst those of the Roman Gouii Itself. Next 
in ewrinence to Enannvs, was Gajetan> who, al- 
though he ^^iposed Lndier in disputation at 
Augsburg^ gave 'a judicioas ekJpositiob of the 
Whole Bible. Beeidds the», i^ore OariiU, 
MiLldonalte, and dth^ra. Were distingoisfaM by 
their oomnaeaCaries on Scripture. 

ODOteeopoAry with ^bese gt^at men ^ek«d 
-one m6re eminent still; whose «rdtfur in t^e 
Cttltivation of science, mid of true refigion, wns 
bnly to be equG^ed bytfaeenei^aild«loqueilot. 
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whid) he displayed in exposing the * foul poUu-^ 
tioni of Uie Church of Rome. 

Martin Lutheb, 

t an Augustinian Monk, and Professor in the 
philosophical chair of the UniTereity of Witten- 
berg, employed all the povrers of his gigantic 
mind in the canse of reviving literature ; he 
traced its progress, and gloried in the victory 
which he anticipated from the prosecution of his 
labours. His unwearied application, and a pro- 
digious memory, enlai^ed hia knowledge of thd 
Scriptures, of ecclesiastical history, and othef 
monuments of antiquity, almost to a boundless 
extent. With such extraordinary endowments, 
did he first achieve the overthrow of Scholastic 
Theology j by proving, how mnch the pore doc- 
trines of Christianity were corrupted by log^c, 
and false philosophy. His success over the par- 
tisans of that philosophy, led the way to the 
splendid triumph, which has identified his name 
with the 

REFORMATION. 

On this important event, the personal cha- 
racter of Luther for uprightness, and integrity of 

* Mr. SpeDcer Perceval, although in ParliameDt he lately 
designated Popery, " the foulett poUudon of Christianity ;" 
yet would he, as a matter of expediency, enable its professors 
in this unhappy land, to establish it on the ruins of our 
ptire reformed faith ! ! I^g" Htv, paferna cmdes ! 
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principle had great influence; although torreilta 
of * calumny have been discharged on him by 
the rage of party ; attributing his zeal in pro- 
secuting the cause of reform to jealousy and 
discontent, at not having been invested with, 
papal authority to preach up Indulgences. Suf- 
fice a single word in the way of defence of this 
great man ; — that neither the Edicts of the 
Popes of his time, nor the invectives of con- 
temporary writers, contained any aocusation of 
the kind. But, Luther's character needs no 
vindication irom posthumous attacks. His 
work ; — the pride, and admiration of Protestant 
Christendom ; speaks for itself. 

At the period we are speaking of, the minds 
of men in general were unsettled, and ripe for 

* Tlie late Doctor Milner did not disdain the work of An- • 
Tamation ; since he makes tbe midnight conference, which 
Ijiither, [Opera, torn. viii. p. 228,) speaks of having taken 
place between himself, and the infernal spirit, appear to be 
one of friendship : while he represents him as irreverently 
calling Moses, [Table Talk, p. 98,) the chief of hai^men ! 
Thus shamefully does he pervert the Reformer's meaning in 
both places. 

In the former case, Luther is to be understood as susbun- 
ing a part in a drama, and not literally : in the latter, al- 
though the German— jbtnittr mriitttr, is certainly, " master 
hangman," it was not used with the design of vilifying the 
divine lawgiver; but merely to point out a characteristic of 
severe inflexibility in his dealings with the Israelites. The 
first point is discussed at large in the Author's Defence of 
his Reply to the End of Controversy, pp. 195 — 197. 
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■a change of one kind or other, — an eifect pro- 
duced in the first instance by the tisurpations 
and tyranny of papal Rome ; or by the avarice 
and exceesee of its Clei^ : but afterwards in* 
creased and confirmed by the sale of Indatgeuces 
for sins past, present, and to come, which 
* Tetzel, a Dominican Monk, and others of 
bis Order carried on, in the year li517< 

t Father Paul, tDupiN, and § Juried ^;ree 
in ascribing the sale of Indulgences at this time 
to the expensive habits of Leo X., and to the 
desire he had to . endow his Sister, who was 
married to Pope Innocent Vlllth's son, with a 
suitable fortune. The Crusades originated In- 
dulgences in the eleventh century ; but at this 
period, what a departure was there irom tbo 
original design of them ! 

Against the nefarious traffic carried on by the 
the emiBBaries of Leo, did the champion of the 
Reformation earnestly contend. He burned 

* It is somewhere swd, that a gentleman had agreed with 
Tetzel, on the payment of a lai^ sum of money, for an In- 
dulgence for a certain crime, which he intended to commit. 
The money being paid ; be waylaid, robbed, and soimdly 
cudgelled the monk : adding, that that was the crime, for 
vbich he had purchased absolution from him ! 

tBaENT'8FatherPauI,p.4. J Vol. iii.p.418. ^Councilof 
Trent, p. 3. In addition to the above authorities, Pallavioisi's 
Trent, Robebtson's Charles V., Sleidan, Villers, and Cus. 
TANCB on the Reformation, Baskaoe, &c. have been consulted. 

As these are the sources,- whence this sketch of the Council 
of Trent is principally taken, future reference to them will b« 
unnecessary. 
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with iDdigDBtioD at the shamdess conduct (^ 
the imposters, who made the oredulity of Uie 
unthinking subservient to their avarice i at 
the same time shewing, that repentance and 
amendment of life, and not money, could ap- 
pease divine justice. Luther did not stop here } 
Ibe knew intimately the corruption and weak- 
ness of his enemies, and therefore, disclaimed the 
authority of the Pope. With such astonishing 
effect also, did he inveigh against the cotruptions 
of the Church, the prostitution of the dis- 
pensing power, now esclusively vested with its 
Head, the extortions of the Clergy in general, 
and the trade in Masses ; that in a short time, 
the spirit of Reform animated the most learned 
and faalented men of the age, such as Melanc- 
thon, Zuingliua, and Calvin ; and engaged them 
in its warmest support. So widely, in feet, 
was it diffused tiiroughout the kingdoms of £ii- 
TOpe, that the combined powers of the Pope, 
bis Cardinals, and of the prince of dukness, 
were unable to control its progress. 

In consequence of his ardent zeal in the pro- 
secution of his undertaking, Luther, as might 
be expected, excited against him a host of ene^ 
inies. But he defied them all y for neUher the 
IKtpal Uiunder of Leo, the Edict of Worms, the 
dtatione to meet Cajetan at Augsburg, nor the 
Philippic against him, which acquired for our 
English Monarch, Heniy VIIL, tlte title of'De- 
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Jhuiert^t^Fattk/'cojildht^k down his manly 
^rit. He hia&lly rose trtuii^tbiuit in the strag- 
gle, aad was cheered eb he proceeded in hi« 
course, hy the praise and benedicUdn of every 
num, who «ras Dot dei^, or callous to the yoioe 
t^reSBOQ, ttnd religion. 

- BenKmBtrances against the ciyiog abomina- 
tions of the time, now began to pour in from all 
quarts and Uie demand, which had been 
wrgad at former Councik, of a Befonnation of 
tbie Church, in its Head and me»nbers, was now 
rerived with increased importunity. The hegaim 
of Pope Adrian was applied to on tbis point, 
A. D. 15^^ at the Diet of Nuremburg, but in 
vain. The centum graviminoy or hundred grid- 
ffiinces of Germany, which exhibited a inght- 
i^ picttve of ecclesiastical enormity, w«re ua- 
beeded, and unredressed. Adrian VL, although 
a Pope of probity, and really anxious to otHrect 
the abuses of both Uie Church, and Court of 
Bmne, which be fnmldy admitted to be cotrupt) 
was unable to carry bis remedial purposes into 
execution. But as for his Successor, Clement 
VII., who had purchased the Papacy ; he wish- 
ed rather to reimburse himself with its profits, 
than consent to % diange, which woi^d cause 
their retrenchment. During i^ev^ years that 
he occupied the papal chair he was enabled by 
piie expedient or another, to ward off the me- 
ditated blow. He appeared, to be sure, to com- 
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ply with the public wish, by calling together aJEi 
assembly at Rome ; but it was only in appear- 
ance, as that assembly was a packed one, con- 
sisting of his own creatures, and entirely sub* 
servient to his will. At length, death put an end 
to bis coQtriTances, to the great delight of the 
people, who detested him on account of his 
avarice, and cruelty. 

Paul III., the founder of the Jesuits, and 
the author of that charitable Edict, or Bull, 
termed—* In C(ENA Domini, succeeded Clement, 
and although apparently more disposed than him 
to submit matters to a Council ; he yet took 
the same precautions as his predecessor, that 
its measures should turn out abortive. In order, 
therefore, to avoid the odium of being an enemy 
to reform, he imposed on some Cardinals and 
Bishops the duty of redressing the grievances 
complained of. His real motives, however* 
soon manifested themselves ; since notwith- 
standing the strong t representations made to 

* See page IdO, where incidental allusion is made to this 
Bull, publiisbed in the year 1536. In it, alt heretics are ex- 
communicated, and anathematized ; Lutherani and Caleinitft 
are specially named. The same denunciations are directed 
against a variety of other offenders against the nugesty of the 
papal See. Bullauuh Maonoh, torn. i. p. 718. 

f "the Cardinals' Mbhorial to the Pope candidly set 
forth all the existing scandals of the Church : — simony, li- 
centiousness, profaneneSs, and dispensatfons for sin. Al- 
though this document was "but an echo of the hundred grie- 
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him by those partisans of the Roman Court, of 
the necessity of remedying the glaring evils 
that existed, no attempt was made to correct 
them J no doubt, lest it should be supposed, 
that the seat of Infallibility should stand in need 
of amendment ! 

The time at length arrived, when it was ne- 
sary for the papal See to make some saeritice 
to public opinion, and accordingly, Paul, when 
he could no longer have recourse to equivoca- 
tion, or delay -, reluctantly consented to convoke 
a Council, which should hefu- complaints, adjust 
differences, and redress grievances : in short, 
which should attend to every thing but that, 
which was most wanted — ^namely, 'Reform. 
Trent was finally settled on hy him as the 
scene of operations — an arrangement, that over- 
ruled the ohjections made to that city by the 
Protestant Princes of the Empire. In his Bull 
of Convocation, he took the distant Prelates by 
surprise, from the shortness of the notice given 

txnteM, Paul disregardeii it It was publiehed in Germuiy, 
it iB said vith the Pope's privity ; as if he wished it to be 
thought, that Reformation harl actuaJly commenced at head- 
quarters. 

* Itaque, ut htec pia ejus solicitude principium et prr^reBS- 
nm sunm per Dei gratiam habeat, a»U omnia statuit et decer- 
nit pratniUeitdam ent an^ettuMem Jidti, patnim exempla in 
l)oc secuta, qui saciatioribus consiliis hoc untum contra 
onmes hteretes in principio suaram actionum apponere con- 
mierSrei Concil. Teidewt. 
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for their assembling. This he did firom design j 
his object being to keep the management of the 
Conncil in his own hands. But, although he 
laid his plans well, and ably executed tb^in } 
diey did not extend beyond the precise pur- 
pose for which they were designed. The spirit 
of the age led to this rwult, and oansed the 
holy See to be no lor^r regarded with venewi.- 
tiODt or respect. The revolt of half the western 
empire from pontifical authority filled him with 
dismay, which the loss of the rich tribute, that 
flowed thence into the papal treasury, was not 
calculated to diminish. Besides, if he imposed 
no cheek on the ambitipn of Charles V., his ow^ 
t^aperalpowermu atan end} lyhile ifheocm- 
trolM him, he saw he w&s faTouring his bei*- 
.tical sulgects. To the forthcoming Cpmicili he 
therefore the more anxiously lotted frr relief 
from this embarrassment ; particnl^y* 9S h^ had 
taken precautions to prevent any real benefit 
being derived from its deliberations. 

The Geneiial Council of Trent, as it is 
oalled, assembled, A. D. \54£, and continued* 
with intermptioDS, caused by suspension, and 
removal to Bononia, to the end of the yearl563j 
thus completing a period of eighteen years, du- 
ring which it was under the in^Edlible djjrection 
ofPanl HI., Julius m. and Pius IV. Twenty^w 
Bishops headed by the papal Legates, and 
some ecclesiastics of inferior rank ;— princl- 
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pally Italians, and creatures of the Court of 
Rome, who were gained over to it by rewards, 
hopes, or fears, were the constituent memben 
of this far-famed assembly. 

At its Openiriff SesHon, an inauguration Ser- 
mon was delivered, in which the preacher 'm-, 
troduced some ludicrous comparisons, unsuit* 
ed to so solemn an occasion. He compared the 
Council of the Bishops to the poetic Councils of 
the Grods; panegyrized the Pope, and made a 
iancifiil allusion to the similarity of the tenn of 
exclamation pe^Me, to Papa : that the gates of 
Paradise, and of the Council, were the same, 
with other fine compliments of this kind ; and 
recommended withal, the same unity to the 
Council, as existed among the warriors, who 
were shut up in the Trojan horse ! 

After due regard had been p^d to l^e so- 
lemnities of religion, one of the first points agi- 
tated, related to the title of the Council. Al- 
though it was only a Soman Council, a mere 
ecclesiastical Synod of the Papal States ; yet 
was it agreed upon to call it, a General Coun- 
cil of the Church ! And as if it were done wil^ 
an intention of heightening the absm^ty, it was 
proposed, that after General Council, the words 
.representing the Universal Church should 
be added ! The meeting, however, had the mo- 
desty to npect thia proposition ; not only be- 
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cause there was no precedent for such a pre* 
amble to be found in any of the Records of the 
early Councils, but because of the fewness of 
the Bishops in attendance. 

The Jirst Session presents nothing else worthy 
of observation. Pending its existence, the pa- 
pal Legates received their secret instructions 
from Rome to attend exclusively to points of 
doctrine, and not to touch on the subject of lie- 
form, until these were disposed of; but lest the 
rights or prerogatives of the Holy See should be 
endangered, in imitation of his predecessors, 
Martin T., and John XXIII., he sent them a 
Brief to adjourn, dissolve, or translate the 
Council, according to the exigency of the case. 
He likewise deputed a congregation of Cardi- 
nals and Courtiers, a kind of sub-committee, 
who were to superintend, to advise, and to con- 
trol its movements. In this way, he effectually 
guarded against any beneficial result, which 
might arise from their deliberations ; while os- 
tensibly, the deputation was appointed for re- 
dressing the grievances complained of. He was 
anxious to avoid popular odium; but he was far 
from feeling any real desire to do what would 
procure for him popular esteem. By all means, 
says he, gratify the Emperor (Charles V.) in 
every thing relating to Doctrine; but beware of 
touching on Discipline : or if constrained to do 
so, take care of my interests, by subjoining to 
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, imy Decree, which may be passed^ a qnalifica^ 
tion, which saves, and excepts, my rights and 
immunities. Such were the means used to im> 
pose on the world. A conclave of Bishops call- 
mg themselves a General Council, the mere 
tools of papal power ; and most willing instm- 
raents in forwarding his scheme of deception, 
were to govern, and direct the movements of 
this representative body of Hie universal Church. 

In the Second Session, 

the French prelatcts renewed the application 
made in the former one, about the addi- 
tion of the words,— unweraam ecdesiam repre- 
seniam. This gave rise to a debate, which 
terminated in a resolution, that tEcusiENicAi. 
should only be added to the title already given 
to the Council by the Pope ! Next succeeded a 
deliberation on the extirpation of heresy, refor- 
mation of Discipline, and restoration of peace ; 
hut Tua a word about the reformation of abuses. 
Some of the Bishops, strenuously contended 
for the latter point, while the majority as stre- 
nuously opposed them. Others were for hand- 
ling the subjects of Doctrine and Reformation, 
at the same time ; but the presiding Legates, 
agreeably to the strict letter of their instructions, 
objected to such a course. Then followed some 
sparring about the kind of seal, which the Coun- 
cil should use in its dispatches. The imperial 
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and reforming party were for having one appro* 
priate to the occasion ; while the legatioe Bi- 
shops were for using the papal seal, their object 
being to keep general attention tUreeted to the 
holy See, as the fountain of all authority. Aftw 
this manner, was the time of the assembly, in 
its second Session, frittered away, without the 
slightest adrance being made towards ameliora- 
tion, or improvement of any kind. The Em- 
peror, having strengthened the reforming party 
at this time with a detachment of Spanish Bi- 
^ops ; the Legates applied to head-quarters for 
a reinforcement^ which might insure a majority 
in the session, which was on the eve of opening, 
and thus render any future opposition to th^ 
jnticeedings, nugatoiy. 

Twenty-eight 

members only, attended this Session, incladiiig 
the Archbishop of Armagh. The * Rule laid 
down by them is curious enough, considering 
that it was for the regulation of an episcopal 
assembly le^timately convened under the gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit. A person would sup- 

* In sententiis vero dicendis, — nnllua debeat, aut imnw- 
dertis vocibui perttrepere, out lumwlUbus perturbart; nollas 
fltttun falsis, Vanisre, aut obstinatis disceptationibas coDten- 
d«re — (It nee audientes ofiendaotur, nee recti judicii acies 
perturbato animo infleclatur. Concil. Tfi!D£NT. 
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-pose such a caution more applicable to a set of 
disonierly, or profligate libertines j than to a 
grare assemblage of ecclesiastics. 

In the Third Session, 
the Council decreed, that a Confession of Faith 
should be prepared. Had its object been to re- 
form errors and correct abuses, and not to con- 
firm the doctrines of the Romish Church ; it 
woxild have made the Confession, the final re- 
sult of their labours, instead of a • preliminary 
step. There being so few present at the passing 
of this order, t they decreed, that their future 
decisions should be sanctioned by the fullest at- 
tendance possible ; in order that matters of such 
high importance should not be hurried over in 
thin meetings of the kind. Notwithstanding 
this solemn declaration, they decreed in the very 
next session, the divine authority of the Vulgate, 
the Apocrypha and Tradition j where Cardi- 
nals and Bishops little exceeded Jlft^. Justly, 
therefore, has Bishop Jewel, in his Letter to 
Scipio, objected to the title of General Council 

* See Note to page 269. 

f Eadem Bacrosancta, cecumeoica et gtineralis Trideotina 
Synodtis in SS legitime congregata, in e4 prssidentibus 
eiadem tribos apostolicffi eedis legatis, jntelli^ens multoa 
pnelatos, ex diversis partibus, accinctos ease itineri, non 
nultoa etiam in vid esse, quo buc veniant: cogitans que om- 
nia, ab ipso sao[& synodo, decemenda — quo majort fuermt 
tt platiori palrum coniilio etpratantia taneita, et corroboraia. 
CoMClL. Tkidb»t. 

t2 
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being given to this asseaibly^ ; where none of the 
'Eastern Patriarchs, nor deputies from either the 
Grecian, Asiatic, or African Churches; no, new 
even any from the English Churches, made 
their appearance. And even among those, who 
attended, it is a well ascertained fact ; that not 
an individual was distinguished for sound theolo- 
gical knowledge, 4tr indeed, for any kind of 
scientific, or classical acquirement. 

Jh the Fourth Session, 

forty-eight Bishops and five Cardinals, proceed- 
.ed to establish Tradition, which they gromided 
on forged decretals of the Popes, on the same 
footing with the canonical Scriptures. By this 
act, they carried unsupported assertion as far 
as it could well go; inasmuch as they profess to 
receive and venerate the Htera non scnpta, with 
feelings of equfd respect and veneration, as they 
do the Holy Scriptures themselves. Their words 
ar^, "pari pietate ac reverentid suscipit et vene- 
ratur." Truly, may it be stud of these Fathers, 
*' that they made the "Word of God of none ef- 
fect by their Traditions." 

The debate, which arose on this subject, is 
of a curious description. The majority decided, 
that Tradition should be received as part of the 
revealed will of God, and were for laying aside 
Scripture altogether, as it could be best under- 
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stood from the works of the Schoolmen ; that 
It was not necessary to read it for instruction, , 
but. for devotion i that it was the Church, which 
imparted to it, the authority, which it possessed; 
that off the Books of the Vulgate, were canoni- 
cal, and that although the Book of Baruph was. 
not quoted as such, by either Pope or Council ; 
y.et, that as it was read in the Church service, 
tiuii determined its canonlcity ! That these opi- 
nions were in substance moulded into a decree, 
passed by the Council, and flatted by the Pope; 
we have evidence befwe our eyes. And as if to 
give a forther proof of the infallible principle 
by which they were guided ; they pronounced, 
the Latin Vulgate, including the Apocrypha,. 
free from error, while at the very moment they 
ordered a more correct edition to be prepared, 
without ever once considering, that the new one 
might be less perfect, than that perfect original.. 
The fact is, • Mr. James, the Keeper of the Bod- 
leian Library, who collated both editions, dis- 
covered 2000 differences to exist between them ; 
a circumstance, that affords a sound practical, 
comment on their pretended exemption from 
error. 

, Although objections were overruled j yet some 
were raised to the proceedings of the Council 

* Yule Papale belluu, as exhibited in the Pre/ace to 
the Author's Answer to Ward's Errata, p. »xvii. 
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by some few of its members, who took sound, 
and unprejudiced views of the subject matter of 
their deliberation. In vfun they ui^ed, that the 
Schoolmen iuvolved the Scripture in darkness 
and intricacy, which was of itself clear and in- 
telligible j that every practicable method should 
be taken to excite a taste for the perusal of it, 
and that as commentators diifered, it was the 
more judicious way to leave its interpretation 
wholly unrestricted, in imitation of the primitive 
Church. On the subject of Tradition, it was 
contended, that one of two things should be 
conceded ; either that God had forbidden the 
entire Revelation of His Will to be committed to 
writing ; or that the Prophets and Apostles had 
written at random : — that in the former case, 
the point could not be proved ; while the latter 
supposition impeached divine providence, which 
guided the hands, and thoughts of those inspired 
pensmen. The inference was clear. Other 
sound arguments were offered on the canonicity 
of Scripture, but were disregarded j the voice 
of reason being drowned by the clamour, and 
tumult of the triumphing party. 

The death of Luther occurred during the con- 
tinuance of this session, but the flame of pure 
religion, which he excited, did not expire witii 
him. The holy light was still kept burning, 
and transmitted by his followers on the conti- 
nent, to the authors of the English Refonnation. 
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TA* Fifth, and Sixth Sessions 
were chiefly spent in extracting from Luther's 
and Zuinglius's writings, from those of the for- 
mer principally ; certain propositions touching 
the canonicity of Scripture, justification, im- 
puted righteousness, original sin, predestinationi 
merit of congruity, and the number of the Sa- 
craments, which they condemned in consecu' 
tive order. On these points, grave debates 
arose ; but such as are uninteresting at tlie pre- 
sent time. 

Other doctrin^ questions came next under 
discussion, and would have been quietly carried, 
and with the Pope's full concurrence ; but the 
Imperial, no less than the Spanish Bishops, were 
not content to stop there. They earnestly press- 
ed the removal of the old grievances, and that 
the Church should be reformed in its Head and 
Members : — measures, which constituted the 
chief groimds for assembling the Council of 
Constance in the early part of the preceding 
century. The Papid Prelates, acting under the 
express orders of Paul, as obstinately resisted 
any attempt at change. At this critical moment, 
the Emperor became involved in a war with the 
Protestant Princes of Germany, which, while 
it deferred the meditated attack on the scanda- 
lous abuses, which existed ; afforded the Pope's 
agents in the Council, an opportunity of baffling 
the schemes of his enemies. 
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The prospect of the extinction df heresy; 
which the war in Germany afforded, was a mat- 
ter of such joy to Paul, that he proclaimed a 
jubilee at Rome on the occasion. This an- 
nouncement offended the Emperor, who, having 
other objects in view, wished to prevent the dis- 
solution of the Council, which he knew the 
Pope would attempt, under the pretence of de- 
ferring it until the war was ended ; while his 
dissimulation was equally offensive to the Pope. 
The consequence was, that the support which he 
gave Charles in the prosecution of the war, was of 
short duration, as he became jealous of his 
power ; naturally concluding, that when its ex- 
ercise was absolute in Germany, it would be soon 
employed in controlling theCouncil, and not only 
that, but would also extend to the mani^ement of 
the papal revenues. This led him to encourage 
a report, which had been industriously spread 
by his physicians, of a purple fever having bro- 
ken out in Trent ; as it afforded him a pretext 
for transferring the Council to Bologna, a town 
in the papal states, and consequently, beyond 
the reach of the Emperor's influence. On the 
adjournment taking place, the Imperialiets and 
Spaniards remained in Trent, remonstrating 
loudly against it, and alleging, that the removed 
of the Council was a virtual suspension of its 
functions, if not a total dissolution. But as re- 
monsti-ance was vain, they contented themselves 
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ivith making arrftngemente for.their future pro- 
ceedings, without performing any synodal act 
whatever -, at tiie same time, assuming a title — 
sancta aynodus in quocunque sit loco, declara- 
tory of their competence to delilwrate on the 
affairs of the Church. The Legates, at th6 head 
of their own party, but with loftier preten- 
sions, styled themselres — sancta syrtodits Bono- 
niensis! 

The Emperor, finding all his schemes foiled, 
at the moment he was calculating on their per- 
fect success, was incensed with the Pope beyond 
foigiveness ; however, his policy led him to 
smother his resentment, and to enter into ne- 
gociations with him, about sending back the 
Council to Trent. But here also, he had the 
mortiiication to be defeated. The crafty Pon- 
tiff told him, that he doubted not, but that the 
Council of Trent had its own good reasons for 
changing its place of session ; thus releasing 
himself firom a difficulty by a well-timed and 
plausible excuse. But as he professed to have 
the interest of his imperial Majesty, and of the 
Council equally at heart ; he was careful to as- 
sure him, that he would use his best endeavours 
in effecting their reconciliation. This fresh in- 
stance of papal duplicity smote the Emperor's 
conscience on account of the part he had himself 
been acting. He, accordingly, broke off all further 
iptercoune with him, while he protested, through 
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fais Embassadon, against every act done by th* 
Council of Bolo^a. 

Sevenih, and Mighth Sessions. 

As the time of the seventh, and eighth sessions 
had been wasted in going Ibroogh the necessaiy 
forms for transferring the Council to Bol(^a ; 
so 

The Ninth Session 

was spent in giving it confirmation, after it had 
assembled there. 

The Tenth Session, 

which reckons as the setwnd at Bologna, scarcely 
deserves tiiat name. However, during the re- 
sidence in. thaX town of the few Bishops in the 
papal interest, some very important occurrences 
took place. The promise exacted by the Em- 
peror from the Protestant Princes at the second 
Session to snlnnit to the Coandi, may be rec- 
koned as one. Although this was a false step on 
their part, yet it fortunately produced no bad 
consequence to their cause. Another, was the 
struggle, which took place between the Pope 
and the Emperor, about the restoration of the 
Council to Trent. A third, was the protest of 
the Emperor gainst the Council of Bologna, 
and agiunst the illegality of its translation from 
Trent. And lastly, the Imperial Edict, at tbe 
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second Diet of Angsbui^, under the title 'of &e 
Interim, providing a code of ecdesiaBtical laws, 
until the long-wiehed for decision of a Council 
could be obtained, which would redress existii^ 
evils. Opposition was made to the establish- 
ment of this Edict, which, to the disgrace of 
the existing Pope and Council, defined the futh 
of the Emperor's Grerman subjects, agreeably to 
his will and pleasure. But it ceased with the 
death of Paul III., in the year 1549. 

Julius IIL immediately after his elevation to 
the Popedom, being pressed by the Emperor to 
bring back the Council to Trent, issued his Bull 
for that purpose. He did so, however, wiUi 
reluctance, because, when Cardinal, he had 
been chiefly instrumental in effecting its remo- 
val. But the high tone assumed by him, and his 
lofty pretensions to supreme authority in the 
Church, displeased the Emperor ; while it in- 
censed the Protestants to snch a degree, that it 
made them rebttct their promise of submission to 
the Council, and was far from being agreeable to 
the papilins themselves. The f^peror, not- 
withstanding, suppressed his feelings, and en- 
deavoured to pacify the Protestants, by assxuing 
them, t^at under his protection they should be 
free to express themselves as they pleased ; that 
all controversy should be decided by the Scrip- 
tures, and the early Fathers ; and that for the 
purpose of effecting these objects, he would at- 
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tend in person, and keep a vigilant eye on the 
conduct of the Council. 

Nothing more can be said of the resumed 
meeting at Trent, than that it was opened with 
the accustomed forms. The Bishops present 
did not much exceed sixty, which was the greats 
est number that had yet attended. But this 
gave Julius little uneasiness, being too great a 
votary of pleasure, to feel any concern about 
the afiairs of either Church, or Council. 

TAe Eleventh, and Twdfth SesaioM 

were trifled away with obtaining the assent of 
the Bishops, of whom there were 6^ only in at- 
tendance, a small increase since the tenth 
session ^ to the re-opening of the Council at 
Trent. The seizure of Parma by Henry II., 
King of France, gave the Pope great uneasiness 
at this time, as he regarded it in the light of an 
appendage to his See. Stimulated by pride, 
and passion, to resent this invasion of his right, 
he threatened that Monarch with the loss of his 
kingdom, and the commerce of Christendom. 
Retaliation was the natural consequence of such 
violence. Henry not only did not send his Pre- 
lates to the Council, but ordered those, who 
were at Rome, to return home ; and moreover, 
issued his mandate for the celebration of a na- 
tional Council in Paris, within six months. 
Although neither would yield to the other, the 
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finnhess of the King caused the Pope to lower 
his tone, and to moderate his language. 

In the mean time, the Emperor was urgent 
with the Protestants, that they should appear at 
Trent hy their representatives. With the fate 
of Hubs before their eyes, they could not but 
feel alarmed at the proposal. They, however, 
intimated, that they were willing to comply, 
provided they had ahondjide guarantee f<i»: their 
safety, and that as the imperial safe-conduct 
did not appear sufficient, one resembling that 
-drawn up at the Council of Basil, should he 
procured. They excused their demand on the 
ground ' of the Emperor Sigismund's safe-coDT 
duct being violated in the case of Huss ; the 
Constantian Fathers not deeming themselves 
bound by it. In the last place, they required, 
that both the past, and future decrees of the 
Council, should be regulated agreeably to the 
Holy Scriptures. To a requisition of this na^ 
ture, the Couacil feigned an assent, so far as 
related to the safe-conduct j but totally objected 
to any other than an unconditional submission 
on their part. On this understanding, they 
drew up a pas^ort, but in such vague and in- 
definite language, that even were they to act on 
the principle of the Constantian Decree — that 

NO FAITH SHOULD BE KEPT WITH HERETICS; they 

could not be chained with aviolation of it. Modo 
redeant ad cor, were the words, which excited 
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the apprehensions of the Protestants. Thejr 
defended £he qnalifying clause on the principle, 
that if they did not insert it, it would bring 
tiiem into an imitation of the Council of Basil, 
and on the whole, be dishonourable to the most 
holy Council of Trent. But the Emptor hav- 
ing insisted on an unequivocfJ form being adopt- 
ed, by substituting — etiamsi Jion redeant ad cor; 
the Council was necessarily forced to acquiesce. 
But they took care, at the same tune, to attat^ 
to tiie saie-condttct a clause, which, by limiting 
it to the existatff occasion, EAiewed them to be 
influenced by feelings such as those, that con- 
signed Huss, andJEROMEofPragne, to the stake. 
Hie Tery language they used, estaUishes this 
fiiet : — " we revoke for this occasion, and for ihts 
time, whatever the Decrees of the Councils of 
* Constance, and t Sienne contain, in prt^udice 
of the public faith, and full assurance allowed 
tbem" — the Protestants ! Here is no further de- 
parture from the assertion oi the odious princi- 
ple of extermination, than circamstanoes com- 
pelled them to adopt at that pfffticular jund«re ; 

* The Bobstauce of the Conatantian Decree amounts to this ; 
that &ith, according to divine and htunan right, ought not to 
be kept to the prejudice of the Catholic Faith. See pageSSS. 

•f- The Siennese Decree grants " Indulgences to persons 
extirpating Heretics ; all exemptions and safe-conducts, \fj 
whatsoever persons given, notwithstanding." See precedint 
pageSSa 
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wlule they rraerred to themselves the power of 
resuming it, wheneyer the necessity for its exer- 
cise should occur. 

A silly altercation sprang up amoi:^ them 
about the superscription of a Letter, by which 
they were addressed as an assenAly, and not as 
a Council. They were asked, if their pride 
was so wounded at heii^ styled a Cmmentiu; 
how they could bear the title of Conventus Ma- 
KgnanUum, given them by the Protestants ! 
This simple queetion seemed to allay the ferment 
caused by the slight cast on their Cohcii.iar 
dignity. Some vain janglings next raisued about 
Impaoation, Transubstantiation, theW<n^ip of 
the Host, and the like ; and, as happened in for* 
met similar cases^ without convincing, they im- 
puted absurdities and contradictions to each 
otbw. The Twelfth Session closed with a dis- 
cnssitm on the questions, which related to the 
withholding the Cup from the laity, and the 
Communion of children. But nothing was then 
definitively settled on these points; lest, as ^e 
Empwor said, it should ofiend the Protestants, 
and prevent the appearance of their deputies 
at the Coondl. 

The Thirteenth Session. 

In this session, the Council lays down the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation so authoritatively; 
that the person, who presumes to deny, that the 
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Body and Blood, together with the Soul, aad 
Divinity, of Chmst are actttalli^—("y er^, rea- 
liter, et substantialiter,") present in the Eucha- 
rist* incars the anathema of the Church. It 
further declares, • " that the whole suhstance of 
the bread ia changed into the subetance of 
Christ'-e Body, and the whole substance of the 
wine into the substance of his blood." Here it 
is evidently meant, that the bread only beoomes 
the Body, and the wine the Blood } for so die 
expression, iotius snbstaTUia implies. 

Another anathema is pronounced against 
those, who deny this toial change of both species. 
Other anathemas ivere levelled at the deniers 
of either species containing the whole Body of 
Christ } or that His Body did not remain after 
Communion ; or that the Eucharist only wrought 
forgiveness of sins ; or that the Host should not 
receive the worship of Latriae, and be carried 
about in procession ; or that it should not be 
carried to the sick ; or that Christ is not really 
(corpordliter) eaten. Twelve anathemas in all. 
were the sanction given to the maintenance of 
this monstrous doctrine. The Protestants com- 
mented severely on the palpable contradictions, 
which presented themselves in the language of 

* Totiwi tubstOnluB paniB in sabstantiom corporis Ctiristi> 
D. N. ; et toliux substanticB- vini in Bubstantiam sanguinis 
qos. CoHciL. TajDENT. Se3s. xiii. cap, 4, 
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the first, second, aod fourth articles i—observ' 
ing, that while the Council declared the impoS' 
sibility of suitably expressing the manner of 
Christ's real presence in the Sacrament; it pro- 
nounced that manner to be convenienier, propria, 
et aptissim^y called Transubstantiation ! It 
must be recollected, that this Canon was de- 
creed under Julius III., as it wiU.be necessary 
to compare it with the Canon on Half-Commu- 
nion decreed at a subsequent session under Pope 
Pius IV. The comparison, as we shall pre- 
sently see, will exhibit Infallibility in opposiiion 
to itself. 

The Council reserved some p<^ints connected 
with thJB corporeal presence, and the doctrine of 
Penance for future consideration; and suo motu 
granted the plenary safe-conduct to all, who ap- 
peared before them, which they had, with such 
reluctance, previously promised to the Emperor. 
Episcopal Jurisdiction attracted some share of 
its attention ; but any attempt at its wholesome 
regulation, or that would put it beyond papal 
control, were, as on former occasions, rendered 
nugatory by legatine art, and intrigue. 

Embassadors from some of the Protestant 
Princes appeared at this session with Confessions 
of Faith ; but having refused to present them in 
the name of the Pope, the matter was referred 
to Rome for advice. In the answer returned, to 
the Legates, they were directed not to give up 
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the etiquette of presentation, as to do so wonid 
be to compromise the papal dignity ; otherwise 
to get rid of their present difiBcalties by break- 
ing ofiF all intercourse frith the opposite party. 
The Protestant Dirines confFeqnently, persevered 
in their refusal to attend the Council -, the re- 
served clause of granting security, as much 04 u 
in its power, having filled them with doubt, and 
distrust, in the sincerity of ite professions. 

The Fourteenth, and F^ieenth Sessions. 
The doctrines of Penance and Extreme Unc- 
tion were decreed in this session, as was some 
modification of episcopal jurisdiction, which 
now bore somewhat of a reforming aspect. The 
presiding Legate exerted all his influence to 
prevent the Decree on these heads from being 
printed, or circulated, but in vain ; as Ger- 
many got hold of the Manuscripts, and the 
Press soon supplied it with subject matter for 
censorial criticism, which it most unsparingly 
employed. At this time, the Protestants, with a 
perfect consistency of character, made a fresh 
application for a safe-conduct, which should 
satisfy their scruples, and allay their fears. Al- 
though the proposal was at first indignantly re- 
jected, as a gross insult to the justice, and up- 
rightness of the Council, it elicited a document 
for more unple, and explanatory, than any for- 
mer one. Yet, it fell short of the sfUe-oondact 
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on the model of the Basiliau one, which pro- 
mised the Bohemians; — 1. A deliberjatire voi<^, 
2. The Holy Scriptures as a standard, by which 
conciliar decisions should be formed, ,3. Ex- 
ercise of their religion in their houses. And ^ 
that their religion should not be treated with 
contempt. So far froin acceding to such a pro- 
posal, the Council resolved on making no 
change whatever in the one, w:hich they had 
drawn up. 

The Protestant Embassadors from Saxony, 
Wirtembuig, and Strashmg, having dispatched 
to their respective courts copies of this new in- 
strument, repeated their solicitations for an in- 
terview with the Council. Had they consented 
to acknowledge the legatine Cardinal as Presi- 
dent, this favour would be conceded to them ; 
but 88 they refused this, and denied the right of 
the Pope to exercise any authority over its deli- 
berations, no accommodation could take place. 
At this critical moment, the Legate bit upon 
an expedient, which if not successful, at least 
exhibited the force of his talent, and address. 
He proposed to the Embassadors an audience in 
a general congregation. Although this offer was 
accepted, and gave rise to a lengthened discus- 
sion ; still it came to nothing, from the dexterity 
and art, with which the legatine party managed 
the aflbir. The Protestants, as might be expect- 
ed, felt increased disgust at what was going on ; 
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while De Ranchin, a popish writer, declares that 
good Romanists abhorred it. The Pope pressed 
his Legates to dissolve the Council with all possi- 
ble dispatch ; but added, that even its suspension 
would be a relief to him. This relief he expe- 
rienced at first for ttco, but afterwards continued 
to enjoy it for ten years. 

The Sixteenth Session. 

There were but few Prelates present at this 
session ; yet with these few was Paul obliged, 
after much trifling and delay, to reassemble 
the Council. During its suspension, various 
circumstances contributed both to nuse and de- 
press the hopes of the Protestants. But they 
had no reason to despair \ as the Reformation, 
though slow in its progress, was yet on the ad- 
Tance. The value of the • Augsburg Con- 
FESsioN of the Protestant Faith, the admired 
composition of Melancthon, and which a mo- 
dem writer has eloquently described to be " the 

* The ADa§BDRG Confession was drawn up at the fa- 
mous Diet, or assembly, held by Charles V.,'at which Lu- 
ther, and Cardinal Cadjelan had a confereoce. The Diet of 
Worms was hostile to Luther, agiunst whom it issued an 
Edict. At the NraEHBUita Diet, a peace was concluded \»- 
tween Charles and the Lutherans: That of Ratisbon was 
remarkable for the Protest entered s^inst the Tridentiiie 
Decrees. But at the Diet of Spires, the Reformers were first 
honoured with the title of Protestants. .By their Declaration 
at Smalcald, they had refused to be judged by the Council. 
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boast of Germauy, and the pride of the Refor- 
mation," now came to be duly appreciated. In 
England both it and the Saxon Confession, 
which is deem'edar^pe/i^ioofthefbrmerone, were 
partly made the groundwork of the Thirty -nine 
ArticlcB, by our venerable Reformers. InFrance, 
the Protestants held their first national Synod, 
notwithstanding the rigour of the persecution, 
which they endured. The definite object of 
these pages precludes the possibility of more 
than a simple allusioa to the work of Reforma- 
tion, in either England, or France. No attempt 
was made at Reform during the sixteenth Ses- 
sion ; while the death of Julius put off the 
hopes of any thing of the kind taking place, to 
a future day. 

Marcellus n. having occupied the papal 
chair only for a few days, left it vacant for Paul 
IV., who next succeeded to it. One of Paul's 
earliest acts was to sU-engthen his own interest, 
by adding several new members to the College 
of Cardinals. His next act was to erect Ireland 
into a kingdom, and to confer it on the English 
Queen Mary, that it might appear, that she did 
not derive it from her Father, but from himself? 
to whom alone it hehnged to dispose of Crowns, 
and to erect states into Kingdoms ! He, at first, 
held the same haughty language to her sister* 
Queen Elizabeth, and even rebuked her for 
daring to assume the garb of royalty without 
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bis permissiou. But when he found, the very 
opposite e£feot to the one he inteDded, produced 
by hb intfflnpei'ance, he lowered his tone, and 
tm one of his defenders Baid, used the language 
of pious aUurement. He proposed mutual con- 
cessions to her Majesty, as a basis of treaty \ — 
that if flhe sent an Embassador, and some Bishops 
to the approaching session of the Council, admit- 
ted his Supremacy, and returned to the bosom of 
the Church ; the question respecting her legiti- 
macy should be satisfactorily settled, the En- 
glish Liturgy sanctioned, the priesthood per- 
mitted to many, and the Cup allowed to the 
laily. But the Queen having no reliance on 
his professions, rejected his overtures. She had 
resolved on shaking off the Roman yoke, and 
accordingly made arrangements for the esta- 
blishment of a national Church. 

Paul afterwards got involved in a war with 
Uie new Emperor Ferdinand, which proved fatal 
to his interests. So that after erperiencing a 
varied of vicissitudes, and after having fretted, 
and strutted his hour on the stage of life, with 
as much pride and insolence, as any of his pre- 
decessors, he was called away to his great ac- 
count, amidst the hatred, and execrations of 
the people. His statues at Rome were crowned 
with yellow hats, which he compelled the Jews 
to wear as a mark of distinction between them 
and the Christians ; (a distinctim, by the way, 
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Homewhat similar is kept up by the present Pope, 
Leo Xn.,) while the mutilation of the nose, 
and ears of every bust, which bore a resem- 
blance to him, shewed the detestation in which 
his memory was held. 

T/ie Sevenieenih Session. 

Passing over the conferences in France, at 
which Beza, and the Cardinal of Lorraine were 
the principal speakers, as well as the affairs of 
the Hugonots, which were experiencing alter- 
nations of prosperity and adversity i we come 
to the opening of the Seventeenth Session, 
being the first of the third convocation at Trent. 
The * Indices esjnirgaiorii came first under the 
review of the Council. It was then alleged, that 
the reigning Emperors during the first four Gene- 
ral Councils prohibited the heretical works of 
their time to be read \ that Martin Y. condemn- 
ed "Wickliife'e Works, that Leo prohibited Lu- 
ther's Writings; and why, therefore, should not 
the Tridentine Fathers, with these precedents 
before their eyes, imitate their example. This 
condemnation of Books, which were for en- 
lightening the world with the beams of divine 

* Ooe division of the public Library at Spires was appro- 
priated (o heretical Books in 1782, with this inscription la. 
belling it, — "llbri exitiosi el damnahiles," Anas of the lata 
excellent Bishop Bknnet of Cloyne. 
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knowledge, was the mighty work effected by the 
Gbkat General Council of Trent in its seven- 
teenth ses&ion, at which 11^ Bishops assisted. 

Yhe Eighteenth Session. 

Were it not to fix the reader's attention on 
the friTolous occupation of the Tridentjne Fa- 
thers, during some of the sessions ; the inter- 
vening ones, from the Jburteenth to the tvxnty- 
first, might be passed over in this Sketch, as they 
are but slighUy dwelt on by the Historians of 
this Council. The most prominent feature of 
the eighteenth session, was the disputation, which 
took place at it, between tlie Portuguese and 
Hungarian Embassadors, about precedence / 
"When this was adjusted, certain articles touching 
reformation were brought before the Council ; 
but a rumour of a war with Germany disturbed 
its deliberations, and so it adjourned to ano- 
ther time I On its re-assemhling, for it is to be 
supposed, the Fathers had then got the better 
of their alarms ; the residence of Bishops, or- 
dinations without titles, and the distributions of 
alms, were the undecided subjects of debate ! 
The Legates seemed at length willing to give the 
Protestants an ample Safe-conduct, by omitting 
the condition of repentance, — "modo redeant 
ad cor," which had been inserted in the former 
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The NiTieteetUh Session 

commenced mth a furious contest between the 
Pope and the Council, which afterwards settled 
into a disunion amongst its members. Although 
all parties seemed to be reconciled, yet Pius 
could, not long conceal the displeasure he felt to- 
wards his Legates for admitting that episcopal re-r 
Bidence was of divine right j nor his uneasiness at 
being in any degree controlled by the assembly 
at Trent Its dissolution was an object very 
dear to his heart, and he, therefore, bent all 
his energies to accomplish it. His Legates had 
instructions to this effect communicated to them, 
which were subsequently renewed from time to 
time, until the desired event took place. The 
presentation of a remonstrance to the Council 
by the French Embassadoi's, was the only busi- 
ness transacted in the nineteenth session. They 
pressed the subject of Reformation on the at- 
tention of the Fathers, in preference to that, 
which related to Doctrines, as being the most 
likely way to induce the Protestants to submit 
to their decisions. But here, as in all similar 
difficulties, legatine address and cunning was 
not wanting to shew, that the correction of the 
abuses, of which the French complained, de- 
pended as much on their own King, as on the 
Church J but that at all events, it should be at- 
tended to in the ensuing session. By a reference 
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to cases in point, the blow was parried, which, 
umed at papal cormption i but the Embassadors 
remained more dissatasfied than before. 

7%e Twentieth Session. 

The points relating to Communion ia both 
kinds, and the Communioa of children, which 
were left undecided at a former Session, were 
now brought forward before eighiy-eighi Bi- 
shops, who composed this meeting; only to ex- 
perience a similar &te. The question was, how- 
ever, deeply entered into before a numerous 
congregation, where one of the Divines was 
rudely treated, for ai^ng, that when Christ 
sEud — drink, this is mj/ blood, he could not have 
meant the blood of his Body, which, as being in 
his veins, conld not be drunk. The speaker's 
voice was drowned amidst the * uproar excited 
by this honest expression of a sound judgment; 
while the clapping of hands, and the clatter of 
the benches, awed him into a retractation of his 
words. The debate concluded, as might be ex- 
pected, with a resolution, that he who commu- 
nicated in one kind derived as much benefit, as 
he who received in both. 

* In the aecimd seasion, Ihe Trent Fathers gave this cau- 
tion : — " nuUus debeat, aut immodettis voeibvi pirstrepere, 
mtt tumultibut perturbarc." But the scene exhibited in the 
. twentieth session, shewi how little it vas attended la. Be« 
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A few of the Fathers oertfunly desired tohave 
these qoestions, as well as that, which respected 
residenoe, set at rest for ever ; hut the 4atter 
point, which had always cDgendered bitter strife 
among them, was now taken up with increased 
animosity. At this particular momenti the 
Grermans renewed their demands for reforma- 
tion } — ^tfaat there shonid be no more pluralists ; 
that the celibacy of the clei^ should be abo- 
lished ; and that Bishops should at once reside 
on their Bishoprics j and lastly, that the ques- 
tion, whether residence was of divine tight, 
should now be entered into. But fine words, 
and fmr promises, for which the papal legates 
were never at a loss, satisfied them ; that these 
and the other evils, of which they complained, 
would be soon remedied. The iact is, the evil, 
particularly of episcopal non-residence, had been 
long a matter of reproach to the Church of 
Rome, and afforded the Protestants just ground 
of complaint. Ite removal became indispensa- 
ble; but every attempt made to effect it, was ren- 
dered abortive by the overwhelming influence 
of the Pope. Hia revenue was endangered, and 
therefore, the at^^ument, that residence was of 
divine rigM, and beyond the reach of human 
power to destroy, went for nothing. In vain 
the Bishops contended, as they had at former 
sessions, that if they were charged by Christ to 
govern the Church, they must have authority 
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for that purpose, beyond the reach of papal con- 
trol. As this was the point, which graveled 
the Legates, they pretended that it was one, 
which was difficult to determine, and therefore 
ought to be deferred. In their embarrassment 
the L^:ates sought and obtained advice from 
Rome, to humour the complainants in every pos- 
sible way, hut not to touch on residence in. the 
remotest degree ; nor make the Pope in any way 
a party in the business. True to their trust, 
those wily ministers of Pius executed his com- 
mands to the very letter. They cushioned the 
decree of residence, amidst the disapprobation 
of the Fatbera, and in despite of the opposition 
given them. 

With the progress of affairs at Trent, the 
Pope was not altogether well pleased ; while 
his foreign relations kept him in a constant fret. 
Anxious to ascertain, how his interest stood in 
the Council, be set a spy over it, who was to 
transmit a regular account to him on the sub- 
ject. And as the sword of the spirit seemed 
not to be powerful enough to awe the French, 
and German Monarchs, into a compliance with 
bis will, be resolved on making a trial of the 
sword of the flesh. His hostile preparations, 
however, were of little avail ; be was not able 
even to induce them to enter into .a league with 
him agfunet the Protestants. They alleged, that 
their doing so would only interrupt the pro- 
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ceedings of tbe G>uncil j well knowing, ' that 
its sappresBion was what he most desired. The 
Emba^adors of thoee Princes now went hand 
in hand in their demand of the restoration of 
the cup to the laity, and in repeating their pro- 
testations against the scandalous dispensations 
granted for non-residence hj the Pope : — pro- 
testations, be it remembered, made in the name 
of lioTnan Catholic Princes^ This conduct of 
the Embassadors, and the report, which had got 
abroad, that the French required Divine Service 
to be performed in theirnative tongue, that Priests 
should marry, and that Images should be removed 
from places of worship, were a source of fresh 
trouble to the papal party. But what mortified 
them more than any other, was the indifference 
with which their arguments were received by the 
Council. Their honied speeches were now dis- 
regarded } nor did persuasion any longer sit on 
their lips. But when they heard the Council 
called the Pope's Council, and not that of the 
Unirersal Church, and saw a hostile spirit ma- 
nifesting itself towards them, they b^an to think 
of withdrawing from Trent alt(^ether. Some 
of the bolder spirits kept up the debate on the 
use of the Cup \ and with it the Session closed. 

The Twetiiy-first Session, 
The controversy^ about residence was revived 
in this sessioD, with no better than fonner isuc- 
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cess^' iu consequence, of the Legates having 
packed the votes, and outnumbered their oppo- 
nents. Slyljas the manceuTte was perfora^ 
it did not escape detection, nor an expressiMi 
of disgust from SMne of the tedepen^nt mrai- 
bers,' at the serrility of theCounml, in pennit>> 
ting itself to' be enslaved' by the papal Legates, 
and FenaioQaries. They did not' even heattutd 
to repeat openly ^at was sud at the last ses- 
sion^ that it was more the Pope's Council, than 
the Council of the Church. Imteted by such 
caustic taunts as these, and besides, not think- 
ing themselves altogether safe among persons 
who could use them ; the papal party were^ again 
preparing for their departure, when critically, a 
courier arrived from Bome, which induced them 
to abandon their intention. > . 

The Pope being -alarmed, lest a prime Boarce 
of hisrevenue should be cut off, were the power 
of granting dispensations for non-residence, with- 
drawn from him, of which a flagitious use had 
at all tjmes been made ; directed his Legates to 
soothe the opposition as much as poseiblej and 
to discuss every subject fully and freely, but by 
all means, to suppress the question about resi- 
dence ; — ^whether it were one of papal autho- 
rity, or of divine right, as the Bishops contend- 
ed : but above all things to endeavour to break 
up the Council. The first point was disposed 
of, by deferring its consideration to another 
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time J but to the diasolutiou of the ConncU, the 
greatest objections were raised, particularly by 
the French Embassadors, who required, that it 
should he kept open until the arriTal of their ' 
Prelates. They even memorialled thePope on 
the subject, but without success; as he referred 
them to the Legates, who, in turn, referred 
them to the Council, whi<^ was on the eve of 
opening its s^sion. But notwithstanding all 
this shuffling, the Legates did not venture to 
put their design of dissolving the Council into 
execution -, and so the opposition, which they 
bad excited, died away. 

The foregoing subjects came under coiiside- 
ration at the Council, but were disposed of aa 
they hod been at the * Congregatiou, as the pre^ 
paratory meeting was called. On the que^on 
of Half-communion, they came to a decision in 
opposition to the acknowledged Word of God ; 
^namely ■, t " that although our Redeemer 
instituted the Sacrament in two kinds, and gave 

* Heid^ger, vol. i. p. 66, scouts the idea of the Con- 
gregation differing from the Council : — he calls it prapottera. 
dUtinetio. 

f Quamvis Kedemptor noster, hoc SBcramentom in dva- 
hut tpeeiebui iiatituent, et Apostolis tradiderit, tsjoen/alen' 
ditm ttu, etiam sub alterd tantum specie, totwm atqne Mt(e- 
gntm. Christum venimque Sacramentum snnii- Concil. 
I^D. Sess. xxi. The Council of Constance hod previously, 
in 1414, liud down this doctiine. But no appeal was made 
by either Council to Scripture, or Tradition ; each rested it* 
decisions on its own uniwpporltd authority. 
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it to hisApostlefi; that it muBt, nevertheless, be 
allowed, that the whole and entire Christy 
and a true SacrametU is received even under one 
ktTid onhf" According to' this placet EccUsite, 
made under Pius IV., and reduced into four 
Canons with accompanyiog aneUhenuu, they 
decreed, under the unerring guidance of. the 
Holy Spirit, that both Body and Blood are con- 
tained under either the Bread, or the Wine ; 
and therefore, that the faithful are.n(4 hounds as 
by a dirioe ordinance to receive the Eucharist 
Under b(^h kinds : one being as efficacious to- 
wards salvation, as both. ' After this manner, did 
they in their twmiy-first session exclude the 
laity from the participation of one^hidf of the 
Sacrament ; whereas in their ihirteenth sessitm, 
under Julins III., they had declared, * that the 
bread only contained the Body, for so totiv^ 
implies, [mil that the Wine only contained the 
Blood of Christ ! When the CouncU, with the 
Pope at its head, thus contradicts itself; it may 
be fairly asked, what becomes, in the mean time, 

* Per coasecratioiiem panis et viDi conrersioaem fieri 
ioti** subBtantife panis in SDbet&ntiam corporis Cbristi 
D. N. ; et toliut substantia vini in Eubstantiam sanguinis 
ejus, qute conversio convenienter et propde a sandd Cathcu 
litd Ecclesii, Tiursubstantiatio est appeUata. Ibid. Sess. 
xiii. cap. 4. f^ See page 288. 

' The TirsNTY.EiOHTB Article of the Church of Englwid is 
opposed to this Decree of the thirteenth session. 
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of the Infallibilily of both, or of eidier? Not- 
withstanding the above solemn decree, it woald 
appear from the minutes of the Council, that 
an exception respecting the Cup was made in 
favour of the Germans. 

During the discussions both before, and at 
this session, great liberty was taken with the 
Pope's authority. Some of the leadii^ Bishops 
were even for subjecting him to the authority of 
the Council. But with such consummate skill 
did the Legates attend to bis interests, that they 
were able to shield him from such a degrada- 
tion. Some minor regulations about the union 
and division of parishes, &c. were made ; but 
the Session' ended without the slightest attempt 
at Reform. 

The Twenty-second Session. 

Before this session commenced, a congrega- 
tion was formed, by which subjects, afterwards 
to be submitted to the Council, were entertain- 
ed. The first proposed, was the impious doc- 
trine of the Mass. In support of it, ailments 
the most absurd, that can be imagined, were ad- 
vanced. Indeed, were it not, that they are tes- 
tified by popish authority, it would seem next to 
an impossibility, that an assembly, with any pre- 
tensions to learning, could have used them. E. g. 
Melchisedec offered Abraham bread and wine; 
therefore, Jesus Christ sacrificed himself. Christ 
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said, DO THia; i. e. i^er aacr^ce; therefore, 
the Mass is a sacrpke. Jesus Christ offered 
himself on the altar of the Cross; Mere^«, 
the Mass is a prcpiiicUonf aacr^ice. Such was 
the logic, for reasoning it cannot be called, of 
some of the ablest divines in the Romish eoin- 
munion, in defence of this unscriptural tenet ! 
On this solid foundation, the Fathers pro* 
ceeded to ']a.y the superstmcture of the Mass. 
Nine Canons were decreed with an ana^^ema to 
e^h, establishing the necessity of a perpetual 
sacrifice, and setting forth, that the sacrifioe of 
the Mass w%b propUiatory; " not only for the 
* sins of the living, but ateo for those, who are 
deceased in Christ, and' are not yet iiilly 
purged." Some of the Bishops objected to the 
Canon, which states that Christ offered himself 
up in sacrifice, when he ^rst instituted the Ea- 
charist. Their objections, however, being af- 
terwards set aside; they were compelled to sub- 
scribe to a defittitire law, which declares the 
widest departure from the Word of CrO(}, to be 
the doctrine of the Church ! It is remarkable, 
how expeditiously this topic was disposed of. 
Like that of Transubstantiation, it was scarcely 
inquired into ', while a stand was made for the 
privileges, and immunities of the Holy See ; 

* Quare non solum pro fidelium TiTorum peccatis, pcenis, 
iic, sed pro def imctti iaChristo, tumdum ad plenum pttrgatu, 
nt4 JVXTA Apostolordm TlUDmoNBH. Sees. xxli. 
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as if their curtailment, or even their modifica- 
tion, would lead to - the extinction of Christia- 
nity. 

Before the sacrifice of the Maes passed into a 
decree, one Ataide, a Portuguese Bishop, con- 
tended that the arguments from Scripture in 
support of this doctrine were inconclusive, it 
being vain to seelc in Scripture what Scripture 
did not contiun } and consequently, that those 
who built on any other foundation than Tradi- 
titm, built a castle in the air, and strengthened 
the cause of the heretics ! The observation, it 
would appear, was not thrown away, as the Tri- 
dentine Fathers abst^ned A-om makiiig any ap- 
peal to Scripture ; but contented themselvea with 
declaring the Mass to be a doctrine which accord- 
ed with ApoGtolic Tradition— ^^to Apostdorum 
TradtiioaemJ To the"BLASPHEMous fables and 
DANGEEOOS DECEITS" Set forth in it, the .Church 
of England opposes her XXXIst Article. 

The remiunder of the twenty-second session, 
exhibited the violence of party beyond any for- 
mer example^ on the subj ect of the divine right of 
residence. The Legates, and the Bishops, who 
supported them, contended for the power being 
vested in St. Fetrar's successtvs to dispense with 
non-residence, whenever they thought proper ; 
unless by divine ri^ht was meant, that Christ 
did what the Pope does : while the transalpine 
Bishops, supported by their respective courts, 
X 2 
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with few elcceptions, as strenuously contended* 
that residence was heyond bis control. After 
^he question was brought forward again and 
again ; it ultimately gave way to a symptom of 
reform, which now manifested itself. But here 
the old trick was played oflF, of only keeping 
the promise to the ear. The correction of mU 
nor evils was only meditated, while they pn>: 
fessed to attend to the public voice for the re, 
formation of flagrant enormities. This fresh 
proof of papal duplicity, determined the French 
Bishops to revive the Decree of the Council of 
Constance, Bnd to reject the authority of the 
Pope; while Lainez, the general of the Jesuits, 
as obstinately defended.it. 

Pius perceiving that the etorm, which he 
was conscious was of his own creation, was ga- 
thering thick, and lowering over his bead, feign- 
ed a desire to comply with the general feeling. 
He pubHshed reforming decrees ; but no bene- 
fit could be derived from them, as they did not 
reach the spring-head of alt abuses : they left 
untouched, the power, and privileges of the 
Holy See. The cry for reformation became at 
this time, so loud and universal, that some of 
the Pope's most devoted friends remonstrated 
with him on the unworthy expedients, to which 
he had recourse, for the purpose of escaping the 
change ia his system, which was so anxiously 
sought for. Others strongly protested against 
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the proceedings of bdth Pope, and Coaacil. 
But neither remonstrance, nor protest, had any 
other effect, except , to make him entreat hia 
Legates to dismiss the Council, now become 
the greatest object of his terror^ The attempt 
was made, bat frustrated by the vigilance of his 
opponents ; while his conduct not only exposed 
him to their contempt, but even to that of some 
of hie own party. 

The French Bishops continued as importu- 
nate as ever in their demands. They memo- 
rialed both Pope, and Council, for a redress of 
grievances under thirty-four heads; including 
• celibacy of the clergy, divine service in the 
Vidgar tongue, and half-communion; but if they 
foiled in their object, it was not to be ascribed 
to any underhand tricks, but to the firmness of 
the Pope himself. He had the merit on this 
occasion at least, of acting with manly candour, 
in boldly, and publicly rejecting their petition. 
He did so, he said, on the ground, that if con- 
cession were once made, reformation would 
begin. 

The Emperor Ferdinand, continued all this- 
time near the field of oonciliar battle ; alter- 
nately memorialing and remonstrating with 

* The German Bishops hod previously applied for the 
same advantt^ee, but without success. The German Clergy 
of the present day seem likely to assert their long-lost rights. 
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Pope, and Council. But finding nothing done 
in the way of TeformatioD, for the debates on 
the Sacraments of Orders, and Marriage, were 
only kept up for the purpose of carrying oa 
the -farc^ he consented to have the Council 
broken up, and then returned home. The Coun- 
cil closed its tweniysecond session, having de- 
ferred the old question about residence, and 
laid aside that relating to epiaoopfd institutioB 



TtoerUy- Third, and TweTiiy-Fourth Sessions. 

In the first of these sessions, Holy Orders 
were decreed to be a Sacrament. A decree of 
reformation consisting of several articles, was 
likewise passed on the subject of residence; but 
even that did not reach the root of the evil, as the 
questions relating to the institution of Bishops, 
and the authority of the Pope, were omitted 
by agreement at the congregation held imme- 
diately before the session. It was curious 
enough, that the Council, which would not re- 
form itself, extended its thoughts to Princes, and 
tbeir Vassals ; and considerately framed an or- 
dinance, which had for its oliject their reforma- 
tion ! They afterwards had the discretion to 
postpone this matter. 

After decreeing • Marriage to be one of the 

* The Fathers strained every nerve to liave Confirmation, 
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seven Sacrfiinents, for no bettor reason, than th&t 
Peter Lombard had taken afancg to that num- 
ber -y the Council employed itself, in its twenty- 
fourth session on frivolous questions relating to 
clandestine marrit^es, and the reformation of 
monasteries and nunneries ; the duties of Ca- 
nonries. Chapters, &c. The Council was now 
precipitating j^t to its termination, being com- 
posed principally of the Spanish, and Italian 
Bishops, after the retreat of the Grerman, and 
French onw ; the latter of whom retmned at 
the end of the last session. The Pope having 
fidlen sick} a resolution was come to foy t^e 
Council, to require his immediate confirmation 
of its Decrees. 

7%e H^we^-Fifik, or last Session. 

The concluding Session of the Council was 
full of tumult, and discord, occasioned by the de- 
sire of the Gallican Bishops to make the Epis- 
copacy independant of the Pope. They again 
maintained, that it was established by divine 
right ; while the Legates contended that it was 

Pen&nce, Extreme UDction, Holy Orders, and Marri^^, 
esteemed as Sacraments ; in order lo make out the cabalistic 
wnnt. — tliat being the number of Deacons first appointed; or 
the Apocalyptic Churches ; of the days of the creation ; of 
ifae cardinal virtues; of the E^ptian plagues, and of the pla- 
nets ! ! Great opposition woa given to this arrangement, but 
the papal party prevailed, and so it was confinned. 
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an emanation from the chief Bisht^, who, as 
Chriet's Vicar, was authorized to regulate it ac- 
cording to his pleasure. This doctrine found, 
in the Jesuit Lainez particularly, a warm sup- 
porter. But with such art and intrigue did the 
Pope and his partisans act in the whole affair, 
that they wearied into a compliance with their 
wishes even those, who held out longest agunst 
them ; such as the Cardinal of Lorraine, and 
those French Bishops, who remained with him 
at Trent. The balance of forty thousand crowns 
due to the French Monarch, and paid him by 
the Pope at this critical period, contrihuted not 
b little to this result ; as it led to the modera- 
tion, latterly ohserred hy bis Embassadors, and 
Prelates, on the subject of Reformation. 

The Council having at length surmounted all 
difficulties, hastened forward with accelerated 
pace to dispatch the business, which remained 
undone. Its first act was to Irame some rega- 
lations for the monastic orders, and then, to 
send them back to the unrestrained indulgence 
of luxurious ease, or sensual enjoyment. It 
next deliberated on some important articles, 
such as Purffoiori/, the Invocation of Saints, 
and Indtdgences. Some difference of opinion 
having arisen on the article of Pui^tory, it was 
ultimately removed by the decision ; that since 
the Mass taught, that that sacrifice was expia- 
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tory for the dead, ""not yet Jidly purged of 
their sins," the doctrine of Purgatory was suf- 
ficiently settled. The papal Historian himself, 
observes, that the t Decree made on the occa- 
sion was so superficial, and undefined in its na-' 
tare, that it reflects but little credit on the 
Council. It begins with the bare mention of 
tW Sacred Writings ; but never attempts to ap- 
peal to them : no ; the holy fathers, and the 
most holy Council, are their sole authority. Its 
defence, is necessarily the more difficult ; so 
much so, that the late Doctor Milner could only 
extricate himself from a labyrinth, in which his 
defence of this doctrine involved him, by saying 
what was not true, t that his Church had not de- 
fined, whether there were external torments in 
Pui^tory, or not In the same.Decree, the holy 
bodies of martyrs and saints were held up as ob- 
jects of respect, and the Images of Christ, and the 
Virgin Mary; of honour, and veneration. And, 
as if it were to shew the weakness of the ground- 

♦ The words of the Decree are — nondum ad plenum pur- 
gatit. See Note * pa^ 306. 

-{■ " pnecipit sancta Sjnodua Episcopis, et sanam 

de PuT^torio doctrmain a tanctts Palribui, et Conciliis tmdi- 
tam, a Christi fidelibus credi diligenter sludeant." Sess. 

t See the Author's Defence of his Reply to Doctor Mil- 
ner'a End of Controversy, p. 261 ; in which the fynu expur- 
gaiorius is specifically proved to be u Romish tenet from 
Pope Pius's Trent CatechiBin. 
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work oD whidi Qua doctrine rests, the Decree 
rrfers to the * Seventh Gi:n£BA£, Council, aa 
amemhly only surpiosed in iniquity by the se- 
cond of Epheaus, as authority for its v^tSiUe 
I»-ooeedingB ! 

Indul^nces, the traffic in which was one of 
the prime causes of ihe Beferuaation, were han- 
dled with eTOD less caution ; the Fathers having 
maintained, that the Church always possessed, 
and exen^ed the power to confer them on such 
as deserved a treasure of the kind. As a few 
days only remained to dispose of other important 
points, which called for serious deliberation, — 
such as related to Fa^ and Meats, the Index 
ExPUKGAToaius, the Missal, Breviary, Cere- 
moniaU and the OinnpoBition of a Catechism ; 
they were referred to the Pope, with a request, 
that he would supply the wants, and wishes of 
the universal Church in these matters. The 
fact is, the wants and wishes of the Church 
were not objects of their sidicitnde, or they 
would not have imposed such a task on him j 
but they were anxious to bring the Council to 
a conclusion, and to effect it, thoughts about 
every thing else gave way. In the last chapter, 
which professed to be on ffeneral Reformation ; 

" The Council of Trent, by referring to that Assembly, as 
one that afforded a sanction to Image Worikip, gave tt£ as- 
sent to the impieties, and blasphemies. Which it promulgated. 
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f<Hr iodeed, the good Fatliiers used the wwd Be- 
form^ion so vaguely, that they sometiin^ ap- 
plied it to a change (f doctrine : duels were ]»ro- 
hibited under a severe penalty, whereby the 
lights of iudependaut stat^ were invaded. No 
doubt, a fihristton E^irit dictated such wi ordi- 
nance; but the excommunication, and deposi- 
tion of the Princes, in whose territories duels 
were fought, prove to demonstration, that all 
the checks, opposition, and harsh treatment^ 
which the Roman Pontiff met with, were in- 
sufficient to make him lower his pretensions to 
paramount authority. 

The Council of Trent was at lei^h brought 
to a condnsion, but without producing any re- 
Buh calculated to gratify public expectation. 
Its professed object was to improve the doctrine 
of the Church by affording it a clear Ulustration ; 
to renovate its discipline, and to reform its mi- 
nistry. But how wide was its departure from 
this object ; since, instead of correcting, it con- 
firmed abuses, which the wisest and best pien in 
both the Reformed, and Roman Communions 
have lamented. Its professions on the subject 
of reformation were hollow, and without sin- 
cerity i and its promises given, without an in- 
tention of fulfilling them. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing tUl its violated fmtb, want of principle, and 
the palpable errors and inconsistencies, into 
which it was betrayed; and notwithstaudii^ the 
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arts and intriguee, the deceit &nd falsehood, td 
which it had recourse, in furtherance of ita views} 
ite ordinances are those, which regulate the Ro- 
man Catholic Faith of the preeent generation. 
And although the spiritual guardians of that 
Faith are sworn to maintain generally, * what- 
ever has been delivered, defined, and declared 
by the sacred Canone, and oecumenical Councils^ 
yet are they specially (prempuk) bound to ob- 
serve what has been so done by the Council of 
Trent, (usque ad extremum vitte spiritum) to 
the last gasp of life. 

The effects of the policy of that Council, both 
in a spiritual, and temporal point of view, are 
felt and deplored at the present day ; yet were 
they to be judged of by what took place at the 
closing scene, it might be supposed, that they 
were bequeathed to posterity, as the choicest 
blessings. Shouts, and acclamations in praise of 
the Pope, the Emperor, the Kings, Legates, and 
Bishops, were thundered forth j while the De- 
crees of the Council were received with deafen- 
ing exclamations ; that they contiuned t " the 

* " CeEtera item omnia a Eocris Cononibus el cecumenicis 
CoDciliis, ac prsecipue a Sacrosanct^ Tridentini Synodo tm- 
dita, definita, etdeclarata; indubitanter recipio, atque pro- 
jiieoT." Propessio FroEi, ex Bullfi P. Pii IV. 

-f By a reference to pages 82, and 97 ; it will be percdved, 
that the TritJentine Fatbecs preserved the form, in whicb ihe 
Third, and Fourth General Councils assented to what had 
been decreed by themselves. But it was only the form; — 
the vox tl prteterea nihil, 

D,s,l,zsdoyGOOg[C 
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Faith of Peter, and of the Apostles.'' Nor 
were these demonstrations of joy confined to 
Trent, since as soon as the report of this grand 
^finale reached the Vatican, J07 beamed on every 
countenance ; while the poraessors of wealthy 
Abbeys and Priories, those nests of conventual 
vice and depravity, were in transport ; but 
more than any, did the Pope himself feel the 
effects of the glorious news. Like the electric 
flnid, it operated so powerfully and instanta- 
neously in effecting bis recovery ; that Pallavi- 
cini himself, the great apolo^st of the Triden- 
tine Council, broadly insinuates, that his sick- 
ness was feigned. 

In the last pl&ce, if it be desired to fonn a 
just estimate of the character of this Assembly, 
let its component parts be taken into account. 
None of the Grerman, English, Swedish, or Da- 
nish Bishops attended ; the French and Spanish 
Bishops (the former of whom only arrived in 
time to sign their names) did not exceed forty; 
and but few came from Hungary and Poland. 
The Archbishop of Armagh, before spoken of* 
At p. ^4, attended. But then, as * Jewel says, 
he was " the blind Sir Robert, the poor silly 
Bishop of Armagh, endowed with a bare name, 
without a Bishopric;" for, at this period, the 
cbair of Armagh was occupied by the Protestant 

» Defence of his Apol(^y, p. fi25. 
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Archbishop Loftus. So that the remaiodert to 
the number of one hundred and fiHy, were com- 
posed exclusively of ItaHmJU, the Pope's * crea- 
tnres. Jtutty, therefore, may that AssemUy be 
tenned the iTALiAK.andRoMAif Council ofTv^at. 

Notwithstanding the d!asohiti«n o^ the Coon- 
calr the Germans renewed their demands for 
tlie Cup, and the marriage of the. Ciergy, and 
indeed, not without some degree' of success. 
SiDce the Pope, as if he wished to shew Ivow 
Infallibility could be at variance with itsd^ con- 
sented to vest a dispensing power in theBisdu^s, 
t<> grant communU>n in b^ kiads, v^i^e cir> 
cumstances required it. This he did, in- direct 
contravention to a solemn AetoS the ttoeni^^rst 
Session, by which an anathema was appended 
to each of four Canons, deelartng that man ac- 
cursed, who believed, or ta«g;ht Contrary doc> 
trine. The point of mmria^ was not noticed 
by him. 

The GallicaB Church conceiving, that its li- 
berties were abridged by the Conncil of Trent, 
rejected it so far as it trenched on those liber- 
ties i as may be seen from the four fbOowing 
propositions : — 1. That the Pope has tto power 
over temporal things.— S. That he possessed 
lull power in spuitual things; hut oiUy to the 

* " ItH vero vociferati sunt; nil aliud sumus praeterquam 
creatuTffi et uancipia sanctissimi Patiis." Miu-injeds, De 
Concil, Ttidaiti Num. xxi. p. 14. 
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extent Ifud down by the Council of C(NQ8taiiee, 
wbieh decreed his i^eriori^ to aGenecal Coon- 
cil. — 3. That the exercise of the Apostolic pow- 
er was to be regulated by the Canons of Gene- 
ral Ckruacils. — ir. That the Pope's jui^ment is 
rua irr^ormal^, withont the oHMmrrenoe <^the 
Universal Chiu-ch. Such were the safe-guards 
provided to secure the liberties of the Galliean 
Church ; and what a fortunate eircnmstance 
would it have been, had the continental clergy 
in general imitated even this example c^ tbete 
Gridlican Brethren. Bat although some of tbem 
made a near approach to it, others of them, to 
this day, are the votaries of a debasing supersti- 
tion, and the veriest slaves of papa] domination. 
Besides Father Paul, and Pallavicini, the 
one, as Courayer justly obBerves, the histonan, 
and the other, the pan^^rist of the Council of 
Trent J there is another, who has contributed 
to render the view taken of the Council in this 
Epitome more correct. Vargas, a Spanish 
DoctOT of Laws is here alluded to, wha attend- 
ed the Coumnl as Minister of Charles Y. This 
person, although he bdieved in its Infallibility, 
and bowed Ms head to it with all submissiv^iess; 
yet in his correspondence with Granvelle, the 
Imperial i»ime minister; has left to posterity 
such atteatatroni, as prove that no extraordi- 
nary influence of the Holy Spirit overshadowed 
that assembly, nor gnided its deliberations. 
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Much, however, as is due to Vai^;as ; to Fa- 
ther Paul we are most indebtod for the true 
picture, which he has drawn of it He, indeed, 
it is, who has clearly demonstrated, that the 
Spirit which guided it, did not descend from 
Heaven, but was conveyed to it from Rome by 
the ordinary couriers : — that this Council so 
wished for by good men for the purpose of heal- 
ing schism, caused greater derangement in the 
Church than before, and brought the Bishops 
into greater servitude to the Pope, instead of 
conferring on them their rightful authority, 
which he had usurped. — How admirably he il- 
lustrates the incompetence of the Council, its 
subserviency to the Pope, and the tyrannical 
exercise of the legatine powers. The Legates 
■prop<me6,(£i^atis proponentibus )regala.t^, and 
decided, and the Legates only ; with a total dis- 
r*^ard for every other individual, however res- 
pectable for their station, or character. When 
terrible controversies arose between the regular 
and secular clei^, on the subject of preaching, 
and reading lectures, with what point does he 
prove them to have been questions of " profit, 
and not of tyjinion." And on those controver- 
sies becoming stormy, in what a fine vein of 
humour, does he expose the underplot of the 
scene ; when he lets us into the secret, that the' 
pope desired the Fathers to condemn the ag- 
gressors to dire punuhment, that he might hav& 
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the merit of remitting it. This he shews, in 
one instance, particularly in the fifth session, 
where one Bishop was so incensed with another, 
that he seized Mm by the beard, and plucked out 
tome of the hair. The punishment awarded was 
exile ; but the Pope sent him to his Bishopric ! 
And if he condemns the Index Exfurgatobius, 
and the use of an unknown tongue in the ser- 
vice of the Church, he assigns his reasons ; that 
the former advanced papal authority by depriv- 
ing men of knowledge, sfultijyinff them under 
pretence of making them religious : while the 
latter shut them out from the light of the Gos- 
pel, as Si. Paul proved in his first Epistle, Cor. 
chap. xiv. To celibacy, fae was not more indul- 
gent, because from it sprang, as he said, the best 
inquisitors, from their being strangers to the 
sympathies of parental, and conjugal love; and 
because for the same reason, to it was to be as- 
cribed the abject dependance of the Clergy on . 
the papal See. In a word, it is to the manly, 
intrepid, Protestant-like spirit of this Venetian 
Monk, that we are indebted for the justest 
view, that c£iu ' be formed of the ambition, and 
avarice, as well as of the ignorance, and cor- 
ruption of the Tridentine Fathers ; — a riew, 
which impresses us with the truth, that there 
existed among them a large infusion of human 
policy, and passion, mingled with but a scanty 
share of religion, and morals ; and that chicane, 
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intrigue, and contention prevailed in a greater 
pi'oportion in that assembly, than in the ordi- 
nary Parliaments, and Congresses of politicians, 
and of mere men of the world. 

One observation alone remains to be made 
in conclusion, that neither was the Church, (in 
capite, vet in membris,) reformed ; nor justice 
done to the Protestants, The Geiman Protestant 
Divines it is true, appeared manfully at Trent. 
They appealed to the Embassadors, and present- 
ed the Legates with their Confession of Faith. 
But they were dismissed in silence, and their 
Confession, instead of being read to the Council, 
was thrown aside ; and yet this is doing justice 
to the Protestants. Can this be what is called 
by a Romish Bishop of the present day^ — a 
dispassionate examination of the Protestant 
cause by the Council of Trent ? No : never 
was cause more unjustly condemned, nor tried 
before a more corrupt, and iniquitous judge, 
and jury. 

Learned Men. It were tedious to particula- 
rize the illustrious characters, Avhich adorned 
the Age of the Reformation. XaWer, indeed,' 
the missionary to the Indies, may deserve to be 
mentioned ; but if Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits, be associated with him, it is 
solely for the purpose of referring to the period, 
when the Papal Janizaries were first formed. 
But there toere two others of an opposite cast 
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of character, who shone ao eminently conspicu- 
ous among the rest, that their names should ne- 
ver be passed over in silence i the one, the Fa- 
ther of the German, and the other, of the En- 
glish Reformation : — ^it is almost unnecessaiy 
to name 

Luther and Cranmbb. 
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Denominations of different Obd£RS referred to in 
these Pages ; who were tested vnth peculiar privi- 
leges by the Pope, for the purpose of keeping them 
within the bosom of the Church. 



Ohoeb of St James, 

Calatrova, 

Holy Trinity, 

— Mount Carmel, 

Benedictines, 

DominicanB, 

Franciscans, 

Aug;usdniai)s, 

Minorites, 

St Savloar, 



Order of Hieronymites. 
Mendicants, 

Carthuuans, 

Cietertians, 

Camalddites. 

Val-ombroBB, 

St Anthony, 

- Regular Cantmi, 



- Jesuits. 



Kniohtb Templar, 
Teutonic, 



Kniohts Hospitallers, 
of the Cross. 



A few of many Denominations not mentioned in thit 
Epitome ; smne of which were variations of thote 



Bkck Friars, 


Minimes, 


White 


C^uchins, 


Grey 


Trappiats, 


Bamabites, 




Ursulines, 


LiguoristB, 


Cdeatines, 




Theatines, 


Abslinents, &c. 
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When any restless, and discontented spirit 
started up, desirous to form a new sect, a Di- 
ploma, with a Dispensation and a Title, was 
granted to him. An acknowledgment of pa- 
pal supremacy was all that was required of him 
in return for these Indulgences, and for the 
liberty of thinking as he pleased on religious sub- 
jects! The refusal of such an acknowledgment, 
so early as the twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
incurred the imputation of Manichteanism ; as 
the denial of Transubstantiation did that of 
Arianism. 

The Knights of the Moon, &c., are exhibited 
in Dupin's Chronological Tables, and may be 
added to the fourteen other denominations of 
fanatics, last- mentioned. 



THE ORIGIN 

.of some of the CorrupHonSf and Errors of the 

Church of Rome. 

Burning Incense, a pagan observance in the' 
first century : —now used at high mass. 

Holy Water, the pagan a^m lustralis, com- 
posed of salt and water. Julian, to vex the 
Christians, had the meat in the markets sprin- 
kled with it, to make them eat what they deem- 
ed to be polluted. 

Penance, a pious exercise in the first ages of' 
the Church ; reduced to rigorous discipline in 
the seventh century, and to a gainful one in the 
twelfth, by means of Indulgences. 
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PuROATORY, first taught by Simon Magna, 
according to Epipfaanios, in the second centary. 

HoNKERT, instituted by Paul, a gloomy fana- 
tic, in the third century. 

Papal Supremacy first established by Phocas 
in the person of Boniface III. After he had 
murdered the Emperor Maurice, A. D. 606 j 
he conferred the title of Universal Bishop on 
the Roman Pontiff. 

Mass, first mention made of the word by 
Ambrose, — •Missam facere capi ; and was then 
applicable to cweyy part of the divine service. 

Worship of Images, and Saints arose in 
the fourth, and generally prevailed in the eighth 
century, after having been decreed by the se- 
cond Council of Nice. 

Transubstantiation, the idea of it first con- 
ceived, A. D. 787 -y but was formally introduced 
into the Church by Radbert in the 9th century. 

Canonization and. the Baptism of Bells \ 
— both of these originated in the 10th century. ■ 

Celibacy, established by Hildebrand (Gre- 
gory Vn.,) in the eleventh century. 

Indulgences, first perverted from their ori- 
^nal, and innocent intent by the same Pontiff, 
and set up for sale. 

Inquisition, and Auricular Confession, es-. 
tablished by Innocent III. A. D. 1^15. 

Order of Jesuits instituted by Loyola, A. D. 
15'iO. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

THE DEGREE OF AUTHORITY 

ASCRIBED BT IHt 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

FIRST FOUR OEKEBAL COUNCILS, JEWEL'S APOLOGY, 
AND NOWEL'S ( 



WiiwiN the period assigned by Bishop Jewel 
to the purity of the Christian Faith, as once de- 
livered to the Saints ; an opinion was delivered 
on the unimpeachable character of the first four 
General Councils, and of their perfect con- 
formity to Holy Writ, which, in any discussion 
relating to them, cannot be overlooked. The 
first Gr^ory, Bishop of Rome, and one of the 
great luminaries of the Western Church in the 
sixth century ; ' professes his veneration for 

* " Sicut laneti Etangelii gualnor Libros, tic Quatuor 
Concilia rutcipere el vejierari mefaleor. — hffic, totil devot^one 
complector, et integerrimA approbatione custodio : quia in 
hit veliU in quadrato lajpide sancUe fidei slructura eotutirgil; 
quisquiB eonim soltditatem non tenet, etiamsi lapis esse cer- 
nitur, tamen extra iedificium jacet" Epist. xxiv. Indict. 9. 
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those FOUB Councils, to be as great, as what he 
felt for the four Gospels themselres ; his de- 
votedueBs to them, as perfect, and his appro* 
bation of them as unalloyed : because, as he 
beautifVdly expresses it, the pillar of his holy 
faith rises on them, as on a solid pedestal,— 
" Quia in hia velut in quadrato lapide, sanctn 
fidei structura consiu-git." Again, in his Epistle 
to a subdeacon of the Church, he speaks of the 
General Council of Chalcedon, as one in which 
he • implicitly believed, and for which he en- 
tertained a devoted veneraHon; adding, that he 
received those four Councils of the HolyChurch 
Universal, as he did the four Books of the Gos- 
pels. The opinion of this Christian Bishop is 
sufficient to guide our judgment iu forming an 
estimate of their character during every age an- 
tecedent to the Reformation. 

The estimation in which those Councils have 
been held since the Reformation need not ad- 
mit of abatement in the present day ; since, if 
necessary, they may be taken as safe guides in 
the interpretation of the truths of Christianity. 
Authority to this extent, they may be said to 
possess in the Church of England i limited, but 
not absolute in its nature. In this view of the 

* " Chalcedonensem SyDodum — quam omni flde, onmique 
devotione veneramur; et sic auATUoR Synodos tanci* tmt'ivr- 
taUf Eceletia, itcvt qualuor libros sANCTi EvANflELii r«ct^ 
«w." Epist, X, Indict. 11. 
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subject. Bishop Burnet coincides; whenbegaye, 
* " that Uie first four Councils are received by 
our Church, only because we are persuaded 
irom the Scriptures, that their decisions were 
made according to them ; that the Son is truly 
Giod, of the same substance with the Father." 

In the first enactment of Queen Elizabeth, we 
find her power limited ; as she could only de- 
termine what might be heresy t *' by the autho- 
rity of canonical Scripture, or hy the first 
FOUR Genekal Councils." But since those 
Councils are referred to in no other public 
document connected with the Reformation, be^ 
sides this statute ; the authority thus imparted 
to them must hare ceased, when it became 
obsolete. 

We have already seen what Bishop Burnet 
says on this point. Bishop Tomline does not 
go so far altogether ; since in the conclusion of 
his observations on the twenty-first Article, he 
remarks, " it is upon this ground (referring to 
his note on not dividing the substance, nor con- 
founding the persons,) we receive the decisions 
of the first four General Councils in which we 
find the truths revealed in the Scriptures ; and 
therefore, we believe them. We reverence the 
Councils for the sake of the doctrines, which 

* Exposition of the XXIst Article, 
t 1 Eiiz. i. Sect. 36. 
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they declared and maintained ; bat we do not 
believe the doctrines npon the authority of the 
Councils." 

As Bishop Tomline grounds his observations 
respecting those Councils, on Bishop Burnet's 
statement; so Bishop Gibson, in his work on 
the Ecclesiastical Law of England, pursues the 
same train of thought with Gregory the Great; 
when he compares them to * the four Gospels, 
or to the four streams, which irrigated Paradise. 
But commendatory as is the language of these 
writers ; it is not equivalent to an authoritative 
sanction of the Church of England, and con- 
sequently, when that is wanting, it cannot be 
received as such. This conclusion will not be 
disturbed, because Cranmer appeals to them in 
hislNsTiTUTJON, and Necessary Erudition; nor 
because of the value attached to them in other 
public, or private Documents extant, which it is 
here unnecessary to enumerate ; inasmuch as 
the import of those Documents merge into that 
of an Official Declaration agreed to by the 
Church in Convocation : — ^namely, the Twenty- 
First Article. As that Article ascribes error, 
and liability to error in divine things, to Gene- 
ral CouncUs, so it decrees, " that things ordain- 

* " Inter cEetera concilia, quatuor esse acimus venerabiles 
SynodoE, quce totant principaliter tidem compl^ctunlpr, qaasi 
quataor Evangelia, vel totidem ParadisK flumina." Codbx 
JuRts EccL. Angl. 
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ed by them as necessary to salvation, have nei-' 
ther strength, nor authority, nnle^ it may be 
declared, that they be taken out of holy Scrip* 
ture." Here then is an authority attached to 
the Councils in question ; but it is in common 
with other Councils, to the extent, and no far- 
ther, that they correspond with the Word of 
God. But as their correspondence with this per- 
fect standard is found to be more intimate, than 
that of the other Councils ; for that reason, their 
authority is greater. On the whole, therefore, 
we may conclude, that the authority, which they 
bear in the Church of England is a comparative 
one : — an authori^ that is imj^ied, but not de- 
clared, or absolute. 



JEWEL'S APOLOGY. 

In the next place, with respect to Bishop 
Jewel's Apology ; a title by the way, which 
should never have been given to his incompara- 
ble illustration, and defence of the Articles of 
the Christian Faith : its publication by Queen 
Elizabeth's authority, may be traced to the 
year 1562, when it was recognised as a national 
Confession of Faith, and printed as such in the 
"Syntagma Confessionum Fidei. It was after- 

* Aaglica ConftiSBio Fidei, qus exiut in Apologia Ecclc- 
siic Anglicanse inter opera Juella;, &c. 
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wards designed by the * ConvocatioD to be palv 
lUhed in one book, together with Nowel's Cb" 
techism, which had. at this period, been present- 
ed to them ; and certiun Articles touching the 
principal grounds of the Christian Religion, 
such as had been drawn up before the death of 
King Edward the Sixth. This design, however, 
of harmonizing the doctrine of the Church of 
England was abandoned; a circumstance the less 
to be regretted, as our Articles, after their final 
subscription in l604i, breathe the spirit, and in 
many instances, use the language of the diffe- 
rent Works published before that period, by the 
Reformers }^-one of which is the Apology itself. 
Such is the extent of the authority attached to 
this precious monument of Bishop Jewel's piety, 
and learning. At the same time, it should not 
be foigotten, that it forms a constituent part 
of the t Basis of the Articles of our Church > 

• Strvpe says, "that the Apology was wrillen upon « 
state account by the common advice of the College of Re- 
forming Divines, as Bishop Jewel himself shewed in his 
epistle dedicatory to Queen Elizabeth, prefixed to the defence 
of his Apolc^y." Annals of the Reformation, 1.'>62, 
Vol. 1, p. 284. 

-(-The of A«r documents are; — I.The AnrncLEa op 1536. 2. 
The Instttution of a Christian man, published in 1636, ap- 
peared in an enlai^ed edition, and under the tide of Necessa- 
ry Erudition, in 1543. The vigilant Cranmer was the author 
of all the foregoing. 3. The Reformatio Lequh Eccle- 
siASTicARUM, if nol written by him, was prepared under his 
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and that it distinctly recognizes the * Doctrine 
of Universal Redemption. 



NOWEL'S CATECHISMS. 

This subject must be approached with all 
that reverential avre, and respect, which the 
pious labours of our Reformers so naturally in- 
spire. They knew, that under the darkness of 
Popery, all religious instruction was suppressed, 
and that " it served the crafty purpose of the 
Boman Bishops," to use the words of our Sixth* 
Homily, " to keep all people bo blind, that they 
not knowing what they prayed for, might the 
more readily believe whatsoever they said, and 
do whatsoever they commanded ;" and there- 
fore, they were the more resolved to instil 
Christianity into the minds of youth, as the 
most effectual way of eradicating Popery, dis- 
pelling ignorance, and spreading abroad the 
light, and truth of the Gospel. And that they , 
determined wisely, we have the indirect admis- 

inspection. Then followed the Foxtv-two Articles of 1352; 
and the Catechishub Bketis by Novel. These, and the 
AuosBDRo, AND Saxon Confebsioks, were the principrf 
sources, whence our venerable Reformer drew the materials 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

* " Jeaum Christum — et e4 causi cum animam ageret, 
dixisse consummaium eif; quia significare vellet, pertolutvm 
jam esse pretium pro peccato bumani gbnebis." 
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MOD of the Popish Church itself, since in its 
preiace to the Trent Catecbisni, drawn up by 
Pius the Fourth, after speaking of the Cote- 
chismonmi apud Hcereticos pemicies, it thus gives 
expression to its sorrow ; — " that the age is 
sadlt/ sensible what injury the Protestants have 
done to the Church of Rome, not only by their 
tongues, but btf their Catechisms." Following 
up their wise determination, and in accordance 
with the usages of the primitive Church, the 
Reformers laid the * foundation of catechetical 
instruction in the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, and by Royal In- 
junctions published in 1535, made it imperative 
on the people to instruct the rising generation 
in the same. In 1547, King Edward the Sixth 
issued fresh ipjunctions, and accordingly in 
1548, a Catechism was prepared by our leading 
Reformer, and twice ratified by Parliament in 
the years 1549, and 1552. Next followed the 

* Fanlaenus, a writer of the second century, rel&tes, ac- 
cording to Jerome, that St. Mark acted as Catecbist in Alex- 
andria ; and that Clement of the Bame city composed his 
Ihuiayuytf, or Child's Guide, while in the same capacity. 
Ambrose catechised at Milan, and Ctril at Jerusalem, where 
he wrote his Catecheses. 

Although Strype calls Cianmer's short Itutmction m 
the Christian Religion a Catechism, yet it was more properly 
on exposition of the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the two Sacraments ; and did not appear 
in the shape of question, and answer. 
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Catechismtis JBrevis in 1553, a few weeks before 
the young King's death. Here, wemuetmake 
a pause ; for as it is assumed on Whitaker's au- 
thority, that Nowel drew up this identical Ca- 
techism, it is necessary to ascertain t?ieU point, 
before we proceed farther. 

The evidence for, and against such an assump- 
tion is as follows : — 

Bale, Bishop of Ossory, in his catalogue of 
illustrious writers, attributes the Cateckismus 
JSrevis to Poyntz, or Poynet, who was Bishop 
of Winchester during Gardiser's deprivation. 
Strype follows on the same side in his Eccle- 
siastical Annals, as does Heylin in his Quinqoar- 
ticular History. Lastly, Archdeacon Churton, 
in his Life of Nowel, Dean of St. Paul's denies 
him the honour of its authorship. Now, if this 
be the case, and that Poynet is not the author, 
as we have also reason to think, why may we 
not suppose it to have been Cranmer himself; 
as there is nothing inconsistent with such a sup- 
position contained in his answers to QueeU' 
Mary's Commissioners, or with his admission, 
that that Catechism was formed, and digested 
under his own eye. Why may we not suppose 
it to have belonged to the intelligent Ridley, or 
to the mild, and venerable Latimer ? In short, 
uncertainty about the author seems to have 
cai^ht Jiold even of Archbishop Wake ; for, 
although he speaks of three Catechisms, viz. one 
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for children, who are to be confirmed, a longer 
one for communicants, and a third in Latin 
for schools ; yet, he says, nothing is known res- 
pecting the author of the first of these. But 
not to dwell longer on this point ; let us proceed 
to those, who give testimony on the opposite 
side. 

The first of these is Mr. Beloe, who maintains 
in his Anecdotes of Literature, that we are war- 
ranted in assigning the Catechtsmus Brevis to 
Dean Nowel^/«w» the internal evidence of the book 
itse^. That his Catechism of 1570, was only an 
ENLARGEMENT of the Coteckismus Brcvis of 1553, 
as an exact correspondence existed between the 
subject matter, and order of both, and frequently 
an identity in the words, and form of expres- 
sion. 

The second testimony in favour of Nowel, is 
that of Whitaker. This person, in his Dedica- 
tion to Nowel, speaks of his having translated 
two preceding Catechisms of his into Greek, 
and that he now offered him a version of his 
OUrd Catechism in the same language : — xai vm 
TftTOM cxxnviri ■jTfotrftfa. But neither does this at 
ford us any certainty about the matter, as Whit- 
aker gives neither titles, n{>r dates, of what he 
calls " the too preceding Catechisms ;" and 
surely, his Translation does not furmsh us with 
grounds for ascribing the CaiecAismus Brevis to 
Nowel, as the third Catechism may have been 
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an edition of either of the preceding two, and 
particularly, where we have seen stronger pro- 
babilities, amounting almost to certainty, at di- 
rect variance with such a suppositiOnj 

On the whole, therefore, we have no solid 
data for establishing Nowel's claim to more 
than two Catechisms; namely, his lai^e one 
undef the title of Institutio ChrisiiantB MeligiO' 
nis, g-c. and its Abridgment. The former evi- 
dently, was revised, improved, and enlarged, 
from the * materials of the Cateckismus Brevis; 
and yet, although it was presented by him to 
the Convocation in I56S, in his capacity of Pro- 
locutor, it was not published before the year 
1570. Of the ENLARGED one, then, he certainly 
was the author, as well as of the lesser, and 
abridged one, he having made an acknowledg- 
ment of the matter to Cecil, the Queen's Secre- 
tary of State. His title to the authorship of a 
third, is, as we have seen, involved in obscu- 
rity. But taking it for granted, that to him th& 
Cateckismus Brevis, the InstiluHo and its Abridg- 
ment are to be ascribed, not one of them pos- 
sesses an t authority equal to the Articles and 
Liturgy of our Church ; notwithstanding, that 

* " By Secretary Cecil's advice, Nowel drew up a Cale- 
chiem in el^ant Latin, yet making much use of the Catechism 
set forth towards the latter end of King Edward's reign, viz. 
the Cateehitmm Bmpm."— Strype's Annals of the Kefonna- 
tlon, 1S63, vol. I, p. 353. 

t In the Preface to his Enchiridion Theologicum, Bishop 
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the first named presents, in Archbishop Wake*s 
opinion, the perfect model of our present En- 
glish Catechism. Indeed, to the pions and 
learned indiTidual, whoever he may have been, 
that produced it, is to be attributed the superior 
merit of our own ; as to his chaste and classi- 
cal Latinity, we owe that concise, and happy 
form of expression, so peculiarly characteristic 
of that office, in our book of Common Prayer. 

To this rapid sketch of the history of the 
Church of England Catechisms, it is proper to 
add ;— that from first to last, they scarcely dif- 
fered from one another ia form. Subsequently, 
however, to the Conference at Hampton Court; 
Dean, afberwards Bishop Overall, had orders 
from King James, to prepare some additions 
for our English Catechism on the subject of the 
Sacraments, as well as some improvements of 
certain answers, that were objected to by the 
Puritans. These additions, and improvemoits 
were afterwards sanctioned both by the Convo- 
cation, and Parliament, at the Review of our 
Liturgy in l66l. In its present state, our 
Church Catechism is ever likely to remun ; 
since after having commanded the admiration 
of the best judges for upwards of two centuries, 
it would be idle to look for further improve- 
ment. 

Bandolfh speaks of Nowel's Catechisms having had " the 
sanction of public authority." 
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